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The Compleat 


Engliſh TRADESM 


—__ 


AN. 


VOLUME © 


In Two PARTS. 


| PART I. 
Directed chiefly to the more ExrERIENc'D T RADESMEN ; 


with Cautions and Advices to them after they are thriven, 


and ſuppos'd to be grows rich, viz. 


I. Againſt running out of their Bu- great Advantages of it; with a 
ſineſs into needleſs Projects and Word of the ſcandalous Cha- 
dangerous Adventures, no Tradeſ- racter of a Purſe- proud Tradeſ- 
man being above Diſaſter. man. 

II. Againſt oppreſſing one another IV. Againſt being litigious and vex- 
by Engroſſmg, Underſelling, Com- ations, and apt to go to Law for 
bmations in Trade, & c. Trifles; with ſome Reaſons why 

III. Apvices, that when he leaves Tradeſmens Differences ſhould , 
off his Buſineſs, he ſhould part if poſſible, be all ended by Arbi- 
Friends with the World ; the tration. 


PAT IL 


Being uſeful GENERALS in Trade, deſcribing the Principles 
and Foundation of the Home TRADE of Great Britain; 
with Large TABLES of our Manufactures, Calculations 
of the Product, Shipping, Carriage of Goods by Land, Im- 
portation from abroad, Conſumption at home, Mc. by all 
which the infinite Number of our Tradeſmen are em- 

ploy'd, and the General Wealth of the Nation rais'd and 
increas'd. | * 


The Whole Calculated for the Usx of all our Inland Tradeſ- 
men, as well in the City as in the Country. 
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T was eaſy to ſee at the 
Cloſe of the firſt Volume of 
this Work, that the Subject 
Pall was not exhauſted, whatever 
the Tradeſman was; and how 
compleat ſoeyer he was to be made by 
the intended Inſtructions of the Author, 
and upon the Foot of the long Expe- 
rience of the Adviſer, yet the Advices 
were not compleat, and much remain'd to 
be ſpoken, every Way as uſeful and ab- 
— neceſſary as what was ſaid be- 
ore. 


Tuis Volume has gone thorough with 
the Work, and I doubt not will be found 
both as profitable and as entertaining as the 
other: As it is diſtinguiſhꝰd from the firſt 
by the Nature of its Advices, ſo 'tis di- 
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rected in a differing Manner: The firſt 
Volume particularly called for the Atten- 
tion of young Tradeſmen in their Begin- 
ning, Introduction, and firſt Steps in Trade, 
in order to make their Way ſafe, their 
Going on eaſy, and their End proſperous. 


THis Part is directed as well to the 
old, as to the young Tradeſmen; it is to 
the Men of Buſineſs; as well to the over- 
grown, as to the growing; the upper Claſs, 
as well as the lower; and it may be abſo- 
N neceſſary to both. 


Watrz the Tradeſman is not above Tra- 
ding, he will find himſelf not out of the 
Need of Caution: Age in Trade has its 
trading Diſeaſes as well as Age in Body, 
and may in proportion ſtand in N eed of the 
Phyſician; and as ill Habits increaſe, and 
grow fatal to Men in Vears, and are hard- 
eſt to cure, ſo ill Habits in the Vouth of 
Trade, grow upon the Tradeſman as his 
Purſe thickens, and his Strength in Trade 
increaſes, and ought to be well guarded 


againſt. 


A young Tradeſman has Dangers to 
ſhun, and wiſe Meaſures to learn, the Good 
or Evil of which are to himſelf: the old 
well-thriven Tradeſman, when his Meaſures 
are taken, and when he is oyer Head and 

Ears, 
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Ears, as we call it, in getting Money, gtows 
dangerous to himſelf, and to the whole 
Body of Tradeſmen about him. | 


Ts needful to warn them both; the 
young againſt the early Practice, and the 
old againſt the full-grown Habit; and the 
firſt Part of this Work 1s adapted to both. 


Tux Length of the neceſſary Advices 
has oblig'd me to leave out a very uſeful 
Chapter, which was addreſs'd to both Kinds 
of "Tradeſmen, the Old, as well as the 
Young : The Subject was againſt that dange- 
rous Thing, which the wiſe Man calls /{rik:ng 
Hands with a Stranger ; by which I mean, 
and ſo did Solomon alſo, the Tradeſmens 
being bound one for another. 


Ir is true, that as the particular Circum- 
ſtances of Trade are now ſtated, it is hardly 
poſſible for Tradeſmen to go through the 
World in their Buſineſs without being 
bound for one another ; the high Duties, 
ſuch as Exciſes, Cuſtoms, and the Number 
of Offices in the publick Revenue, obli- 
ging Men to get Bondſmen; the Govern- 
ment gives Credit, but requires Security, 
and it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary they 
ſhould do ſo; and this in ſome Things 
makes my Advices be given with the more 


Caution ; but let it be upon what Occaſion 
A 4 it 
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it will, the Tradeſman ought. to ve very 
wary of engaging himſelf. 


Tuxkr Things every Tradeſman ought 
to conſider before he ſtrikes Hands with a 
Stranger, that is, before he 1s bound for 
another. 


1. WHETHER he is able to pay the 3 
for he that is bound for a Debt, muſt 
expect to pay the Debt. 


2. Tar when he binds himſelf for his 
Friend, he binds his Wife, Children, 


and Eſtate, and brings them all into 
the Hazard. 


3. Thar he binds alſo, all thoſe innocent 
Tradeſmen who deal with him, and 
perhaps truſt him; who put their Eſtates 
and Families, as it were, into his Hand, 
and who in Juſtice ought not to be em- 
bark'd in the Riſque, or brought to run 
more Hazards than they are aware of. 


Wovrp the conſidering Tradeſman give 
theſe three Heads their due Weight in his 
Thoughts when he is called upon to do the 
(fatal) kind Office of being Surety for his 
Friend, he would not be eaſily drawn into 
any Snare on that Account. 


THERE 
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IHE NE are ſome Diſtinctions indeed which 
ſhould be made in this Caſe, and Sureti- 
ſhip ſhould be divided into three Heads alſo: 


1. Berxc Bail for Appearance: This indeed 
depends not upon the Tradeſman's Abi- 
lity, but his Honeſty; for if the Bond 
be for a Debt, the Man may not be 


1 able to pay it; and ſo the Tradeſman, 
ſt who is bound may be oblig'd to pay 

the Debt, tho' the Man were honeſt; but 

if it be only Bail for Appearance, "that 
18 he is always able to do if he be alive, 
n, and if he dies, the Obligation ceaſes; 
to ſo that there is not the ſame Hazard 


by a great deal. 


2. Beinc bound for the Honeſty of a 


Perſon upon entering into publick Of- 
fices or Truſts: This alſo depends up- 


d, on the Integrity of the Man, not his 
m- Ability; and though it be more dan- 
un gerous than the firſt, yet not equally 
5 with the laſt. | 

ve 3. Bur the laſt is downright Suretiſhip 
his for the Debt ; and the Tradeſman ought 
the never to do it, unleſs, as above, his 
his Circumſtances are ſuch, that he can 
ato pay the Debt without Hazard to his 


Credit or to his Creditors. 
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I could not but mention this here, ha- 
ving been prevented from ſpeaking at large 
to it, in its proper Place, for want of Room. 


THe latter Part of this Work may ſerve as 
a Plan of the Inland Trade of Great Bri- 
tain; the Title is an Index of the Work; 
its Uſes are general, and it concerns the 
younger as well as the elder Tradeſmen; 
the Tables, the Calculations, and the Con- 
cluſions are equally needful and uſeful to 
them all, and I could not think the Work 
compleat without them, 


Tux whole Deſign is now perfected ; 
the World will ſee no more Volumes upon 
this Subject; our Buſineſs being not to 
multiply Books, but to make the Advices 
compleat, that they may make the Tradeſ- 


men ſo. 
Farewel. 
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THE 


The CoMrLEAT 


TRADESMAN. 


Itherto we have talk'd in a Dia- 
Te 1c& ſuited to the young Tradeſ- 
man, to whom the Subject was 
more immediately directed, and 
given Advices, as the Circum- 
ſtances of young Beginners might be ſup- 
poſed to want 1t. 8 
Ar the firſt Entrance into Trade, the. 
Tradeſman, like a young Commander of 
a Ship, launching into the Ocean for a 
long Voyage which he had neyer been be- 
fore, ſhould look out for skilful Aſſiſtants, 
as the Captain take ' experienced Mates, 
and, if need be, a good Pilot, that knows 
the Coaſt; to ſtand to him, and give hinr 
B good- 
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good Direction, when he comes to make 


Land; to deſeribe the Bearings, try the 


Depths, and other Difficulties which uſually 


occur in ſuch Caſes, 


O vx former Work has been recommend- 
ed as a Pilot or Guide to the young Tradeſ- 
men of this Iſland; and as it was no more 


than what was extremely wanted among 
them, ſo. they cannot ſuggeſt that it has not 


been ſignificant ; worth my undertaking, 
and their Acceptance; nothing of the like 
Nature having been attempted before; 

it muſt be acknowledged then to be uſeful, 
unleſs they that ſuggeſt otherwiſe will firſt 
tell us that the Tradeſmen of Great Bri- 
tain are an inconſiderable Branch of our 
People, a Claſs whoſe Significance is not 
much, their Number ſmall, and their Pro- 
ſperity of little Importance to the whole 
Body of the Nation. 

Bur they muſt be extremely ignorant of 
the State of Commerce in this Nation, and 
of the Number and Weight of the T radeſ- 
men among us, who would venture to ſay 
ſo; for that though 2z zs true 1 confine my 
whole Diſcourſe to the Tradeſmen concern'd 


in our Inland Trade only, which they call the 


loweſt Claſs, and the meaneſt of the trading 
World, next but one Degree above the la- 
bouring Poor, yet L muſt lay this Objection 
in their Way, viz. that as low as they may 


or can ſuppoſe them to be, they are the 
| moſt 
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moſt eſſential to the Trade itſelf, the moſt 


conſiderable in Number, and employ among 
them the largeſt Share of the Capital 


Stock of the whole Kingdom, having alſo; 
without Compariſon, the greateſt Share of 


Credit: Let us join Iſſue then upon that 
Point, and examine the Particulars. 

IT would be hard, indeed, to make a Gueſs 
at the Numbers of thoſe I call Tradeſmen, 
as they are deſcribed in our former Volume, 
and to whom that Diſcourſe and this is to be 
directed, and who are employed in the In- 
land Trade of this Nation: I'll firſt give you 
a new Deſcription of them in a few Words. 


1, Tux are to be underſtood to contain 
all thoſe People through whoſe Hands 
the Produce and Manufacture of Great 
Britain pals for Sale from their being 
finiſhed, and fitted for the Market to 
their immediate Conſumption or Expor- 
tation ; the Wholeſale Tradeſmen being 
the firſt Buyer, and the Retale Shop- 
Keeper the laſt Seller of all the ſaid 
Produce and Manufacture. 


2. AlL thoſe Tradeſmen who are likewiſe 
employed in buying Goods of foreign 
Growth, from the Merchant who is the 
Importer; and ſelling them again as well 
by Wholeſale as Retale, from one to 
another, how many Hands ſoeyer they 

may 
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may paſs through, whether to be manfac- 
tured or worn, till, as above, they come 
to the laſt Conſumer : Of all which I 
ſhall ſpeak at large in its Order. 


By the laſt Conſumer here 1s not merely un- 
derſtood thoſe that eat or wear, and ſo con- 
ſequently conſume the Goods, whether the 
home Produce and Manufacture, or the fo- 
reign Importation ; but thoſe other Tradeſ- 
men or Manufacturers, who, in their ordinary 
Employments and Buſineſs, uſe up and em- 
ploy thoſe Goods as Materials, or abſolutely 
neceſſary Articles in the making, or manufac- 
turing, or preparing other Goods. For Ex- 
FizxsT the Wool is carried from Place to 
Place before it comes to the Manufacturer, 
and is made the Subject of Trade in two or 
three Capacities, v:S. from the Farm to the 
Wool-Stapler, or from the Butcher to the 
Fell-Monger ; from thoſe again to this or 
that Market, and ſometimes to ſeveral; then 
to the Wool-Comber; and at laſt is bought by 
the Woollen Manufacturer, by whom it is 
brought to the Confumption : For there is an 
End of its Species as Wool; it no longer bears 
its own Name, but 1s loſt in the ſeveral Names 
of the Manufacture into which it is con- 

verted. | | Py 
So the Oil imported from Sevill, L:/- 
bon, Cadiz, Gallipoli, and ſeveral other 
| | Places, 
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Places, or made at our own Oil-Mills, 
and the Train Oil brought from New Eng- 
land, Newfoundland, Greenland, ©c. is all 
loſt in the Hands of the ſaid Manufacturers; 
they are properly the laſt Conſumers, | 

THz ſeveral Drugs and Dye-Stuffs, ſuch as 
Dying Woods, Braziletto, Nicaragua Wood, 
Logwood, Fuſtick, Shumach, and the like ; 
the Red Earth, the Lichen, the Gums, 
the Gauls, Cochineal, Indico, Woad, and 
abundance of other Things both of our 
own and foreign Growth, which are the Sub- 
Jet of Commerce, and very conſiderable Ar- 
ticles of Trade, are loſt in the Dye-Fat, 
and the Dyer is to them the laſt Conſumer: 
The like of Painters Colours, which include 
abundance of curious Things, the Produc- 
tions both of Nature and Art. 

Txz like alſo of Drugs uſed in Medicine, 
the Furniture of the Labaratories of the Learn- 
ed, thę Materia Medica of the Phyſician's 
Practice, the Fundamentals of all Pharmacy, 
and the Aſſiſtants to Art, whether in Phy- 
ſick or Surgery, the Chymiſt and the Gale- 
niſt, the Surgeon and Apothecary, are the 
laſt Conſumers; and all Perſons, through 
whoſe Hands thoſe Things paſs by way of 
Sale, either from the firſt Grower or Planter 
of them at home, or the Importer of them 
from abroad, are what I properly call Trade ſa 
men. For Example; | 
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Tn Dye Stuffs are bought from the Mer- 
chant Importer by the Salter, he is the 
Tradeſman ; he ſells ſome of them to 
the Country Shop-Keepers, and they are 
Tradeſmen in that particular Article; 
for of thoſe the Dyers buy them, who 
the laſt Conſumers. 

Tn Drugs are bought from the Merchant 
Importer. by the Druggiſt, and by him 
ſold to the Chymiſt, or to the Apothe- 
cary, the Surgeons, and the Phyſicians, 
ſuch of them (at leaſt) as make up any 
Medicines, Salves, or other Prepara- 
tions of their own; and theſe are the 
Tradeſmen in thoſe particular Caſes; 
and ſo of the reſt. 


But ordinarily the laſt Conſumer of eyery 
Species in Trade, is the Perſon who buys by 
Retale for his own or his Family Ule, ſuch 
Things either for cating, drinking, wearing, 
or uſing, as are never to paſs any farther in 
Sale. 
L1xtwist the Perſon who, as a Mers- 
chant or Adventurer, buys for Exportation, 
and for Conſumption in foreign Parts, fo 
that it 1s no more expoſed to Sale, or 
paſſes through any other Hands trading in 
this Iſland or Country: Theſe are indeed 
the laſt Conſumers, as- 10 ws, and are at 
the End of the Inland Commerce, as- much 
as if they were the Conſumers of thoſe Goods 


themſelves. | Now 
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Now all the People thus concerned be- 
tween the two Extremes, between the Growth 
and the Conſumption cr Exportation of the 
Goods, are properly the Tradeſmen I am 
ſpeaking of. If any Man will call theſe by 
the Diminutives I have mentioned above, 
ſuch as People of a low Figure, a mean 
Claſs, few in Number, and of no Impor- 
tance, let them, before they go on too faſt, 
tell us, if them can, how many they are; not 
how many in proportion to others, but how 
many 'Thouſands, nay, how many hundred 
Thouſand they are; and then let them calcu- 
late the Weight they bear in Trade, and the 
Conſequence they are of to the reſt of the 
Nation: Let them tell us ſomething, if they 
can; for no Man can give a full Account 
of 1 it, 


1, Of the Stocks they employ, and the 
Wealth and Subſtance that is in their 
Hands. 

2. Of the Credit they give, and how ma- 

ny Thouſands of other Families are to 
trade under them, and live upon them, 
being ſupported and made able to carry 

on their ſeveral Employments, by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Shop-Keepers and 
Tradeſmen, with whom they deal: 
How they truſt the Manufacturer for 
Wool, for Oil, for Metals, and even for 
Tools to work with: How they truſt 
B 4 eyen 
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even the Merchant for what he exports, 
and often take his Imports, which are 
the Returns for the fame Goods, in pay- 
1ng for the Credit given. 


Theſe two Articles alone make the Impor- 
tance of the Inland Tradeſmen be out of 
queſtion great, and repreſent them 1n general 
as the moſt conſiderable People in the whole 
Kingdom, I mean as to the Trade of the 
Kingdom, 

— do all that infinite Number of Peo- 
ple employed under them in Carriage of 
Goods only from Place to Place, depend en- 
tirely upon them; the Tradeſmen are the 
Maſters, who keep ſo many Thouſands of 
Men, Horſes, Carriages, Waggons, Carts, 
Boats, and Ships employed, and all the la- 
bouring Employments depending upon theſe 
Carriages. 


N. B. By Ships and Boats, here I am to 
be underſtood, only ſuch Veſſels, of all 
Sorts,as arc employed infthe River Navi- 
gation, and the Coaſting Trade of Great 
Britain, not concerning the Ships of the 
Merchants employed abroad 1n 1t at all, 
though the Inland Tradeſmen are the 
Life even of the merchandiſing Part 
ttelf alſo. 
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Ir is ſcarce poſſible to make a Calcula- 
tion of the Money expended yearly in this 
Kingdom, in the Charge of carrying and 
recarrying Goods from Place to Place: Firſt 
from the Tradeſman to the Manufacturer; 
then from the Manufacturer to the Markets 
and Fairs. I have heard that there has been 
paid above fifty thouſand Pounds for the 
Carriage only of Goods to and from tur- 
bridge-Fair in the Time of one Fair only : 
J do not vouch the Calculation, but I muſt 
ſay, I believe it is ſometimes with the leaſt. 

Ir the like Calculation was to be made of 
the Money paid yearly for Carriage to and from 
this City of London only, ſuppoſe it drawn 
but from ſome particular Trade, what an im- 
menſe Sum would it amount to? For Ex- 
ample : The Freight paid annually to Veſſels 
employed to bring Corn, Meal, Malt, Sy- 

der, Fruit, Coals, Sc. to the City, what an 
Article might it be called, and how aſto- 
niſhing would it be to a Stranger, if it could 
be fairly repreſented ? The Number of Veſ- 
{els of all Sorts, their Value, the Trades 
employed in building and fitting them out, 
and in their continual Supplies, Repairs, and 
the Number of Men in failing and mana- 
ging them; and all by the Inland Tradeſ- 
men: Of which you will ſee a farther Ac- 
count given in this Work, and ſome probable 
Calculations alſo. . | 


1. The 
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1. THz Barges and Luggage-Boats em- 
ployed in the Thames above Bridge, 
as tis called, including only thoſe on 
the River Lea below Bridge, all gene- 
rally employed in bringing Malt, Meal, 
Timber, Fire-Wood, Cheeſe, Paper, 
and other bulky Goods, from ſeveral 
Countries adjoining to thoſe Rivers, 
and carrying back Coals, Salt, Iron, 
Lead, Oil, Tar, Hemp, Dyers Stuff, 
and the like heavy Goods; as alſo Gro: 
cery of all Kinds, for the Uſe of the 
Country do I ATE called Tradeſ- 
men, 

2. TRE Coaſting Veſſels of all Kinds em- 
ployed from the Northern and Weſ- 
tern Coaſts of England, excluſive of 
Newcaſtle and Scotland, North, and of 
Cornwall, M. ales, and [ reland Weſt; 
whoſe Loading is generally delivered 

at Bear-Key, St. Katherine's, and the 
Bridge-Houſe. 

3. Tux Coal-Ships and Corn-Ships from 
Newcaſtle, and the Coaſt of Scotland, 
and from Wales and Ireland to London, 
importing Coals, Salt, Fiſh, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Culm, Rock Salt, Block Tin, 

Copper Ore, Tallow, Linnen, and 
Syder. 

4- T HE Fiſhing Veſſels for the ſame Con- 
ſumption, only ſuch as in the Seaſon 

| bring 
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bring Oyſters, Cod, Lobſters, Sprats, 
Macrael, and Herring, to Billing gate. 


Ir it was poſſible to make a Calculation 
of theſe Things, we might from them, as 
the Painter from the Foot of Hercules, 
draw ſome probable Eſtimate of this Trade 
called Inland, alſo of the Number and Im- 
portance of thoſe People I am ſpeaking 
of, called Tradeſmen, of the Buſineſs they 
do, and the Return they make in Trade: 
But how ſhall it be done? The very Freight 
of Coals, including that of the Keels, which 
load them at Newcaſtle, and the Lighters, 
Carts and Horſes, Boats and Barges, which 
unload them, and carry them on to the laſt 
Conſumer, is ſuppoſed to amount to at leaſt 
3500004. per Annum, for the River of Thames 
and the Countries adjacent only: And what 
elſe ſhould raiſe the Value of the Coals be- 
tween the Coal-Pit whence they come, and 
the Chimney, where they end from four 
Shillings per Chaldron to Thirty, and in 
many Places to forty or fifty Shillings per 
Chaldron. 

Ir the Carriage of Coals only runs thus 
high, what muſt all the Corn-Trade, Malt- 
Trade, and the other Particulars mentioned 
above, backward and forward, neceſſarily 
amount to; of which, to ſay no more, we 
may conclude, that the Money expended in 


the mere Carriage of Goods, to and from, for 
the 
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the Inland Commerce and Conſumption of 
this Iſland, amount at leaſt to two Millions 

er Annum : and what muſt then the Value 
of the Goods themſelves amount to? 

SwourD I deſcend to the Particulars of 
Land Carriage, and the Water Carriage on 
the Weſt, and Middle Parts of Zng/and, 
the Navigation of the Sever» and / ye, 
the Trent, the Humber, the Ouſe, the 
Tare, and all the Rivers which are na- 
vigable into and out of them; the Coaſting 
Trade on the Side of Wales, and the Briſtol 
Channel and the Coal-Trade of S n 
and Whitehaven, it would ſhew us a little 
the Magnitude of the Britiſʒ Home- Trade, 
and, by conſequence, how conſiderable the 
Tradeſmen of this Iſland are; for that's the 
Point I am now directing my ſelf to. | 

Tuk Number of Horſes and Carriages 
for the carrying Goods to Fairs, and to 
and from the Sea-Ports and navigable Ri- 
vers, it is ſo prodigious a Thing, that if the 
Trade itſelf, and the Tradeſmen which ma- 
nage it, were not incredibly great and conſi- 
derable, beyond expreſſing, what could it be 
ſupported by ? 

Ler no Man then pretend to tell us the 
Tradeſmen of Great Britain are a mean 
and inconſiderable Claſs of Men, and of 
ſmall Importance in the Affair of Commerce: 
It is moſt certain, that the greateſt Stroke 
of Trade in the whole World is carried on 

under 
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under their Hands, and by their Stocks: They 
are the Life of all the Inland Trade of the 
Nation : The whole Manufacture and Pro- 
duce goes through their Hands : They are 
in all their Circumſtances beyond our Cal- 
culation : In their Number monſtrous, and 


beyond all Conjecture : In their Subſtance, 


yet infinitely more, and beyond all Account : 
As alſo in the Credit they both give and 
take for the carrying on the ſaid Commerce. 
As they are then ſo conſiderable a Body, 
and really much more then I have or can ſet 
forth in Writing, it is not of ſmall Import 
to ſpeak to them by way of Inſtruction: The 


ill or well Government of ſuch a Body of 


People muſt be of Conſequence to the pub- 
lick Intereſt ; the evil or good Management of 
{uch a Weight of Buſineſs muſt have a great 
deal depending upon it; the Conſequence of 
any general Miſtake, and of any falſe Steps 
taken in an Affair which the whole Com- 
munity of Trade muſt be ſo much concern'd 
in, muſt be yery great. 

A vulgar Error, generally eſpouſed in ſuch 
a Caſe as this, and in carrying on ſuch a 
Commerce, may at any Time be fatal to the 
whole Commerce; at leaſt, any Thing unt- 
verſally eſpouſed among them, is either ex- 
ceedingly to the Good and Advantage of the 
whole Body, or to their Damage and Los. 

A Miſcarriage here is in Commerce, as-a 
Plague or Infection is in the State of Health, 

dangerous 


* 
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dangerous and deſtructive to the whole Body; 
and may be as fatal in Proportion: For Ex- 
ample; any Stagnation of Credit, any Alte- 
ration of Coin, any publick Tax imprudent- 
ly laid upon this or that Branch of the Trade 
where it is rival'd by Foreigners: How do 


ſuch Things ſpread their Influence through 


the whole Body, and give a Wound not to 
this or that Tradeſman in particular, but to 
the whole Article of Trade in general ? 

How did the Advance of the Rate of Gui- 
neas, ſo long ago as the Year 1695. give 
a Shock to the whole Trade, and to all the 
Manufacture of Britain? And had it not 
been prudently check'd, and provided againſt 
by the Parliament immediately following, 
how would it have brought an immenſe 
Wealth out of the publick Stock of the Na- 
tion into the Hands of Foreigners. For Ex- 
ample; | | 

AN Ounce of Gold coſt from three Pounds 
eighteen Shillings to four Pounds; at laſt, 
came to four Pounds five Shillings in Hol- 
land or France : This being ſent over hither, 
and coined into Guineas, at thirty Shil- 
lings, immediately yielded fix Pounds; with 
this ſix Pounds coſting four Pounds, that 
Dutch Man or Foreigner going to Market, 
bought as many Engliſb Manufactures as the 
Engliſb Merchant could buy for fix Pounds, 
really coſting fix Pounds Sterling; conſequent- 
ly when theſe Goods came to Market, ſuppoſe 

at 
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at Cadiz or Lisbon, that Dutch Merchant 
was able to ſell as cheap, with 25 per Cent: 


Gain, as the Engliſh Merchant could fell with 


25 per Cent. Lois. 

Tus is a plain Caſe ; and had it gone on, 
the Dutch would in a little while have got 
all the Britiſb Manufacture into their Hands 
for nothing, and the Engliſh Merchant abroad 
muſt have been undone, and in the End the 
Manufacturer alſo. 

I coviD give Inſtances of other publick 
Diſaſters, which, when they fall upon Trade, 
are to it as publick Calamities are to a Na- 
tion: And this is the Reaſon why ſeaſonable 
Adyices to Tradeſmen are from being low- 
priz d, or to be eſteemed needleſs or imper- 
tinent ; when the greateſt Dangers are in 
View, the moſt early Councils are and ought 
to be eſteemed friendly and valuable. 


Nor that I aſſume the Station of an In- 


ſtructor to all the Tradeſmen of Great Bri- 
tain 5 but ſomething may poſſible be ſaid, 
which all the Tradeſmen in Zngl/and may 


pick uſeful Things from, and apply to 


proper Purpoſes for the general Good: 


The wiſer Tradeſmen will make good uſe of 


thoſe Advices, which they have the leaſt 
occaſion for; and the reft will both find oc- 
caſion for them, and make uſe of them 
with Prudence for their own Advantage. 


Bur 


| | 
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| 
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16 INTRODUCTION. 

Bur our Undertaking wants no Excuſes; 
no Flouriſhes; it is directed chiefly to Peo- 
ple who, being young in Buſineſs, and newly 
venturing upon Trade, cannot have any Pre- 
tence to be above Directions: Such as not 
being grown Compleat Tradeſmen, are in the 
Way for it, and cannot but want Direction 
in their Way. | 

To ſuch what is paſt has been directed, 
and they have accepted the Good-will of it; 
and given T eſtimony to the Weight of the 
Advices. 

Wr are now turning 
talking to the Tradeſmen in another Capa- 
city: Before I directed them how to thrive ; 
I am now telling them how to behave when 
they are thriven ; how to improve upon their 
Improvement ; grow rich after they are 
grown rich; and to act in the Shape and Ap- 


- pearance of eſtabliſhed Tradeſmen already 


thriven. 
TRE are Meaſures {till wanting for the 


Tradeſman, even after he is grown rich: Tis 
never too late to give him due Caution to de- 
ſerve his Character, preſerve the Reputation he 
has got, and keep his Money. I have given you 
great Examples of the Mifcarriages of thoſe 
in Trade, who once thought themſelves as 
much above the World as any Tradeſmen 
now in Great Britain can do, who thought 
themſelves out of the Reach of Diſaſter, 


above the Shocks of Fortune, above the 


Fear 


the Tables, and 
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Fear, or even the Poſſibility of a Blow © 
How many ſuch have I ſeen come down» 
even till they became below Contempt. 
TRE Tradeſman, as he is never out of 
Danger of being overborn in his Commerce, 
fo he is never out of the Danger of a Blow 
to his Credit; and for both thoſe Reaſons can- 
not be out of the Reach of good Council. 
You will be apt to ſay in Contempt of 
this, that they are out of Danger of a Wound; 
they are ſtanch, and fear nothing, and there- 
fore tis good Council to them to defy Dan- 
gers diſtant or preſent; and in Caſes of real 
and preſent Dangers, to be as bold as if they 
were all diſtant. 
Oxz of the greateſt Dangers attending 
a thriving Tradeſman, is, leſt he ſhould do 
ſome little weak Thing to adventure his 
Credit, or ſome groſs and fooliſh Thing to 
endanger his Stock. I have here given Exam- 
ples where the greateſt and beſt-aſſur d have 
miſcarried; and we ſhall ſee tis very eaſy. 
Tax Account J have given in this Work of 
the Magnitude of our Commerce, is an Argu- 
ment to confirm this Danger: There are Ad- 
yenures in the Britifh Trade, too big for any 
Man's fingle Head, and too big for any Man's 
ſingle Strength; too great for the Graſp of 
their Eſtates, let them be what they will; 
and the rich overgrown Tradeſman has as 
much need to be cautioned to keep within 
Compaſs, and to — ets and Projec- 
tors 


\ 
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tors, as any the pooreſt and youngeſt Head 
of them all; and in one Reſpect more, name- 
ly, that the higher his Leap, the greater his 
Fall; the more his Adventure, the more 
Danger of his Miſcarriage. 

Acalx, the rich well-increaſed Tradeſ- 
man, as he has a great Stock in Tradg, ſo 
he has a great Fund of Credit; and he ought 
to be more cautious than another Man, how 
he does any Thing to leſſen his Character, 
and wound his Credit. * 

THEy ſay of young Surgeons, they will 
make deſperate Attempts, puſh at all, and 
ſometimes do great Cures by thoſe enterpri- 
ſing Things, when a long-experienced, rich, 
cſtabliſh'd Surgeon will not offer at "them, 
will not meddle or yenture upon ſuch Things, 
becauſe he will not hazard his Reputation, 
and bring. his Credit upon the Stage in caſe 
of a Miſcarriage. 

Ir the eſtabliſh'd Tradeſman is then in 
Danger; if he wants to be caution dein the 
great Article of his Reputation; if it is eaſy 
for the bigeſt to graſp beyond his Reach, 
and, like Milo, in Preſumption of his 
Strength, be faſten'd in the Cieki till he 1s 
deyourcd ; then this ſecond Volume of Di- 
rections to the Compleat Tradeſman, is as 
much to the Purpoſe as the firſt, and in ſame 
reſpe& more, becauſe the People this is di- 
rected to are infinitely of more Conſequence 
in caſe of a Diſaſter, | | 
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A Tradeſman, like a great Tree in a 
thick Wood, if he falls, he is ſure to cruſh 
a great deal of the Under-Wood which lies 
within the Reach of his Boughs and Branches. 
A young Tradeſman miſcarries, and it reaches 
but a little Way; a few Creditors are affect- 
ed, and ſome Hyrt is done: But iß the over- 
grown T ref * he ſhakes the Ex- 

he dips deep among 
other Tradeſmen ; be pulls down here half 
a Dozen, and there half a Score; ; and they 
pull down others, and, like rolling Nine- 
pins, they tumble down one another. 

Tur Fall of a great Tradeſman is a Shock 
even to the Trade itſelf; he ſinks every 
Man about him : As his Credit was good, 
ſo his Debts are large; if he owes Mo- 
ney, *tis not by Hundreds,” but by Thou- 
ſands, which ſtrikes deep into the Pro- 


ſperity of all round about him, and the 


whole Trade is ſaid to ſuffer by him: He 


pulls down Families; and if twenty Top- 


ping Tradeſman fall with him, as is ſome- 
times the Caſe, thoſe twenty may bring down 
every one two or three more, and ſo on, 
the Deſtruction 1s endleſs. 

Ir is not, therefore, for nothing that I 
direct my firſt Cautions to theſe great Tradeſ- 
men; much leſs is it a uſeleſs Argument, 
that I begin to uſe with them, VIS, to inſiſt 
upon their Honeſty : Honeſty 1s never out 
of Seaſon to a Tradeſman; but more eſſen- 
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tial when he is grown great and rich, than 
even at his Beginning. At firſt we ſay there 
is no Fear of himg- he dares not be a 
Knave ; his Stock ef Credit being juſt in its 
Riſe, and the Foundation but juſt laying, 
he cannot but : know that the Laſt unfair 
Action eypoſes him at once, and he is 
blown up and gone. * 

Burt when the Tradeſman is thriven, and 
grown rich, his Character eftabliſh'd, and 
his Credit paſt Danger, then he can act, as 
we ſay, ſecure, and take greater Liberties 
then he durſt do before : Then is the Tryal 
of his Principles, as an honeſt Man, and 
then indeed is the moſt Danger of his being 
a K =o, | 

Tis hard, you'll ſay, that a Man ſhould 
be in moſt Danger of turning a Knave, when 
he has the leaft Temptation to it. When 
Men are poor, and are found guilty of little 
Prevarications and Infractions of Principle, 
Neceſſity and Poverty is the Plea, and paſſes 
with ſome People for an Excuſe; though, by 
the Way, it is no more ſo, than Poverty is 


2 a Plea at the Old Baily, for committing a 


Robbery or a Burg! 


Bor when we — comparatively, 


tis certainly a juſt Way of arguing, that a 

r Man has a ſtronger Temptation, and 
may be the more an Object of our Pity, 
when he makes a Slip, becauſe his Diſtreſs 
was great: He has perhaps a Family, __ 
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his Circumſtances are low ; the Temptation 
ſtrong, the Neceſſity great, and who knows 
what he might do in this Caſe? *Tis a hard 
Thing to ſee a Family ſtarve, and having a 
Loaf of Bread in his keeping, entruſted with 
him by a Neighbour, refuſe to cut it, be- 
cauſe it was not his own; and where that 
honeſt Man is, I muſt confeſs I do not know. 
But that's out of my Way at preſent; I ſhall 
touch it again preſently. 

Bur if the r Man has no Excuſe, 
much leſs has the rich: If he has nothing 
to ſay but his Poverty, what has the rich 
Man to ſay: To be rich is to be without 
Temptation; the rich Tradeſman may have 
the greateſt Opportunity of being a K---, 
but he has much the leaſt Temptation to it, 
or Excuſe for it. 

Axp yet ſo it is, every Station of Life 


has its Snares attending it, and every Degree 


of Buſineſs has its Invitation to do Evil : 


1. Neceſſity tempts the poor Man. 
2. Ayarice tempts the rich. 


It is true, they are both, to the laſt Degree, 
criminal in yielding to the Temptation; but 
the latter much more than the former; for 
he 1s tempted by that which is in itſelf a 
Crime: *Tis not criminal to be poor; Ne- 


ceſſity is no Offence till it makes itſelf a 


Snare, and places itſelf in the Devil's Stead: 
C 3 But 


* 
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But Avarice is a Crime in its Nature; tis 
a Devil in its very Kind, born of Hell, and 
infuſed in the very Soul itſelf: The firſt is 
an Accident to the Man, a Circumſtance of 
Life, and comes from without; but Avarice 
is within the Man; 'tis mingled, as we ſay, 
with his Animal Life; it runs in his Blood; 
it has inſinuated itſelf into his very Species, 
and he is truly, as the Text ſays, drawn 
aſide by his own Luſt, and enticed. | 

Now, ſpeaking of Honeſty in this Situa- 
tion, the rich Tradeſman is tempted in a 
more yiolent Manner than the poor, and 
perhaps 1s equally unfortified againſt the 
Attack, conſequently he 1s eyery Way as 
liable to fall into it. There are, for ought 
I know or ſee, as many rich trading K ---s 
as poor ones, and, in proportion to their 
Number, many more; and it cannot, there- 
fore, be taken amiſs, that I begin this Work 
with the Importance of this great Article of 
Trading Hoxxsrtv. 

IT is not leſs to the Purpoſe, in ſpeaking 
to the ſuperior Rank of Tradeſmen, to ad- 
moniſh them of that dangerous Article of 
Trading Tyranny ; and that they ſhould 
avoid, as much as lies in them, making them- 
ſelves a Grievance in Trade, a Prejudice to 
the Commerce itſelf, as well as to their 
Neighbours ; tis certain that a rich well- 
thriven topping Tradeſmen may be a Bleſ- 
ſing to the Publick, as he is a Credit to it; 
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and he may carry on a great Trade, without 
being a Hindrance to others, eſpecially if 
he will preſerve the Title of a fair and ge- 
nerous Tradeſman, that is, willing to let 
other Men live by him, and live with him 
in Trade. bY 

Bur if on the other Part he ſets up to be 
an Engroſſer, that is to ſay, an Oppreſſor 
in Trade; if by the Strength of his Cun- 
ning, and the Strength of his Stock united, 
he commits Spoil, and, as it may be truly 
called, ravages the Trade, and runs down 
his Neighbours, he is not only ſo far a pub- 
lick Grievance in Trade, but 1s not indeed 
an honeſt Man; nor can he be called ſo, for 
he is far from doing as he would be willing 
other Men ſhould do by him. 

However, I have touch'd this Point as 
gently as I could, allowing a needful Liber- 
ty to explain the Grievance, ſo as to conyince 
this Tradeſman that it is really ſuch ; that it 
is not a fair Way of Trading; and that by 
this Practice he becomes an Oppreſſor, in- 
deed, a Plunderer, a meer Trading Dragoon, 
and deſtroys not the Tradeſman only, but 
the Trade itſelf. | 

I Hav been told by ſome People, on 
reading the firſt Volume of this Work, that 
having never duly conſidered the Thing it- 
ſelf in its full Latitude, as I have laid it 
down, they did not look upon the Inland 
Trade of Great Britain to be any Thing 

7 ſo 
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ſo conſiderable as they now find it is; that 
the Tradeſmen, that is to ſay, the Shop- 
Keepers and Warehouſe-Keepers of England, 
were in their Opinion a mean Kind of Peo- 
ple, not ſo conſiderable either for their Num- 
ber, their Wealth, or their Uſefulneſs, as 
they now find they are; and that they thought 
my Work was accordingly of no great Im- 
portance. 

For this Reaſon I thought it was need- 
ful to let them ſee in a clear Light, how far 
they are miſtaken, and how apparent it is 
that the whole Weight of the Inland Com- 
merce of Great Britain is in the Hands of 
theſe People who I call Tradeſmen, how 
numerous and how conſiderable they are; 
upon which indeed the Importance of this 
Work will be abundantly ſeen. 

*T1s evident, when I dire& my Work to 
the Tradeſmen of Great Britain, and their 
ſeveral Dependants, Servants, Journeymen, 
Apprentices, Sc. I am talking to above two 

| Millions of People, all living, as we may 
call it, at their own Hands, Trucking, Bar- 
tering, Buying, Selling, Turning and Twiſ- 
ting, this Way and that Way, all the needful 
Subjects of Commerce, and every one pick- 
ing a Penny by them in their Paſſage. 

Pgopucriox and Conſumption are the 
two great Extreams of Commerce, as Gene- | 
ration and Corruption are the two great Ends | 
of Nature; in a Word, as Beginning and 
| Ending 
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Ending are the two great Extreams of all 
Things in the World, and even of the World 
itſelf. | 
I have therefore ſpent a little Time to 
make the World ſenſible of the Magnitude 
and Importance of this unknown and little 
conſider d Article of the Engliſh Inland 
Trade, how and by what Means it is car- 
ried on and manag'd to ſuch a Prodigy as it 
is; by which the Tradeſmen will know, 
that it is not of a ſmall Concern to the Na- 
tion, that their Way is directed, and that they 
are told in a familiar, plain, but effectual 
Manner how they ought to guide their Af- 
fairs, and how to act, ſo as to be uſeful both 
to their Country and to themſelves. 

Sou E Deſcriptions of the Commerce itſelf 
may come in too of courſe; and are abſolutely 
neceſſary to the forming in the Tradeſman's 
Mind right Notions and juſt Ideas of what 
Part he is acting in the World; of what Uſe he 
is, to his native Country; and how to proceed, 
ſo that he may really be of Uſe to himſelf, 
and not become a Nuſance or Offence either 
to Poor or Rich. 8 

THERE are ſome trading Vices too touch'd 
at in this Work ; which, though in reſpe& 
to the general Good, I found neceſſary to 
mention, yet, in reſpect to the Perſons of the 
Tradeſmen in general, I have touch'd them 
but lightly, being willing to act the skilful 
Surgeon, and make no deeper. Inci/tons 

than 
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than are abſolutely needful, in order to a 
Cure. 

THe rich Tredefnen: has his Faux pas, 
and wrong Steps in his Conduct, as well as 
the poor, and the old Standard as well as the 
young Beginner ; perhaps the latter are not the 
eaſieſt to cure, any more than the former; and 
yet at the ſame Time they are not the leaſt 
miſchevious in their Conſequences, but the 
more by the Abilityof the Perſons to do Hurt. 

Trax Deſcriptions of the Britiſh Trade, 
judged by the Proportion of its Appendixes, 


ſuch as the Taxes that may or have been le- 


vy'd from it, the Expences of Freight and 
Carriage of their Goods, as well by Coaſting 
and Freſh-water Navigation as by Land- 
Carriage, are Things which carry their own 
Evidence along with them; and tho' they 
may not be ſo intelligible to thoſe who have 
not been long experienced in Trade, and 
may not have had Occaſion to look criti- 
cally into them, yet the more knowing Part 


of the Trading World will ſee, that ſome of | 


the cleareſt Views of the Magnitude of our 


Home Trade may be taken from them that : 


are any other Way to be had. | 
Ir it be true that the City of London 
only, beſides Coals and Corn, two immenſe 
Articles of Land and Water Carriage, re- 
ceives every Year from the ſeveral Counties 
of Cheſhire, Wiltſhire, Glouceſter, and War- 
wick, ſo many thouſand Ton of _— 
an 
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and ſo many thouſand Firkins of Butter, 
beſides what comes up in Pots, and ſo 
many thouſand Hogſneads of Syder, and the 
like Proportion of other Things, the Car- 
nage of which I have ſpoken of at length in 


de its Place, what muſt the Carriage of all 
d the prodigious Trade in other Things amount 
ft to, moſt of all the Manufactures of England 
1c being brought by Land, and ſome from 


a hundred and fifty to two hundred Miles? 


e, ¶ and what muſt the Return of that Trade it- 
s, ſelf amount to? 

e- Bur I ſhall dwell no longer upon gene- 
1d ral Heads, or make Apologies for any Thing: 
ig I begin with a Satisfaction that I ſhall need 
no Defence for any Thing ſaid in this Book, 


and conſequently no previous Excuſes: ?Tis 
aim'd at the publick Good, evidently pur- 
ſues it through all its Parts, and will con- 
vince all its Readers of it by the Conſe- 
quence. 


— —— — 
rr 


cd of than underſtood; more underſtood than 
practis' d; and more practisꝰd too, than en- 
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Of Honesrty in Trade; how rare to b 
found; how neceſſary for the promoting 
Commerce; what Scandal the Tradeſmen} 
generally lie under, about it ; and what 
the Meaning of it is; and how to be un- 
derſiood; with a Word or two to diſtin. 


guiſh the Kinds of it. 
E had occaſion to mention ſome- 
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Tradeſman in the firſt Volume of this 
Work; but as it had a quite diffe- 
rent View from this, it is meet to make a 
farther Enquiry into it. 

Horx esTY is indeed a nice Article, and 1s 
not eaſily to be deſcrib'd; tis much more talk- 


2 


| _ - — 


courag'd or accepted. It is well deſcrib'd 


by one Author, to be a nice Plant, that grows 


beſt in a barren Soil, and upon poor Ground; 
for where the Soil is rich, and the Land en- 
cumberꝰd with other Productions, tis apt to 
be choak'd with the ſpreading Leaves of 
other Plants, or be trod under Foot by the 


M orkmen that come to take Care of othar 


Things, It 


wits thing of the Honeſty requir'd in 2 
7 2 
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Ir does not thrive beſt, indeed, among 

he Money-getting Part of the World, and 
therefore it may be, that it is not ſo culti- 
vated and taken Care of among our Tradeſ- 
men as it might be, and as it were to be 
wiſh'd it had been; in which Caſe we might 
perhaps have had a better Crop: But yet I 
may let you ſee where it is nouriſh'd too, 
with pretty good Succeſs, cyen in Commerce, 
eſpecially among. our Home Traders, to 
heir Honour be it ſpoken ; and *tis to be 
hoped they will encourage others to fair 
Dealings too by their Example. 
HoxzsTty, however deſpicably ſome ſpeak 
of it, and however ragged and forlorn it may 
look at preſent among us, may have a Time 
to come in play again; and tho' it ſeems to 
be dropp'd pretty much out of Trade ever 
ſince the Year Twenty, when ſo many honeſt 
Men turn'd K----, and Conſcience was 
5 Bubble-ridden and Stock-jobb'd till it came 
under Pax, yet Time may come, in ſpite of 
an Companies, and Companies of Sharpers, that 
- By Honeſty may be able to appear upon Change 
Yd again; whether ever it may in the Arrey, or 
Ws B not, I dare not ſay. 


d; i Taxes are indeed a great many Preten- 


n- ders to Honeſty in the World, and a great ma- 
to ny among Tradeſmen too, as well as among 
of ¶ other People; and eſpecially thoſe who make 
he a great Noiſe with their Honeſty, who when 
they come to be examined a little more nar- 
Ir rowly 
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rowly into the Particulars, it is eaſy to diſco- 
ver they know nothing of the Matter; and 
indeed, tis a Rule that ſeldom fails among 
T radeſinen, whether it is the ſame with 
other People, or no, I will not determine, 
vg. That they have not always the moſt 
Honeſty, that make the moſt Noiſe about it, 
who talk moſt of it, and ſeem to put the 
greateſt Value upon it: As it is in Religion, 
They have not always the moſt Aſſurance of 
Salvation, that ſupport their common Affirma. 
tives with that ordinary, tho? extraordinary 
Expreſſion, As I hope to be /av*d; 1o they 
do not ſpeak moſt Truth, that are always ſwea- 
ring by their Troth; nor have they the moſt 
Honeſty that are always boaſting of it: Nay, 
if I may adviſe the Tradeſman, I would re- 
commend it to him as a needful Policy, if 
it were no more, to leave off ſwearing and 
blaſting himfelf behind the Compter: As to 
the Religion of it, that's another Point; I 
am not ſpeaking of it at this Time, nor are 
all Tradeſmen fit to be talk'd to in that Man- 
ner. | 
But as I am raiking to Money-getting 
Men, who are puſhing their Fortiines, - as 
I may call it, by Wholeſale and Retale, 1 
would adyiſe them to abate that Part out of 
their Shop and Warehouſe Rhetorick, upon 
this Account, vi. That no Body believes them 
one Jot the more for it; nor is it any Ad- 
vantage to them in their Buſineſs, or Credit 
to their Character. 3 Ar- 
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AFFIRMING, Things in Trade upon the 
Faith of ſuch Aſſeyerations, is bearing Wit- 
neſs to themſel ves, and ſtands for nothing; 
and that which is ſtill worſe, is, that it is ſo 
often done to ſupport Cheat and Fraud, and 
ſo ſeldom in Aid of Truth, that it really leaves 
the Veracity of the Tradeſman much worſe 
than it found him; and I muſt needs fay, 
adds to the general 8 upon Shop-Kcep- 
ers, namely, That whatever they may in 
other Places, they are never to be minded 
behind the Compter ; that tho! you may be- 
lieve what they ſay in another Place, you are 
not to believe what they ſwear when they are 
there; ſo that *tis Part of the Art and My- 
ſtery of the Profeſſion, to ſwear and forſwear 


in the Shop and the Warehouſe and there's 
no Sin in it, for they; could not live without 


it. 
HzNce comes that common „ doying among 
ſome People, who perhaps want Charity more 


than they wont Knowledge, That all Trade ſa 


men are Knaves ; and 'tis abſolutely neceſ- 


| fary they thould: be 1o ; 5 that- it cannot be 
otherwiſe; that *tis impoſſible they ſhould 
be honeſt Men; and if they were not all 


Rogues, they would break, and be undone; 
they could not live or get their Bread; and 
thelike. 

nis is a terrible Attack upon the poor 
Tradeſman; and were it true, no honeſt Man 


would put his Son Apprentice to a Tradeiman 


| Upon 
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upon any Account whatever; for who would 
bind his Child to the Devil? (for tis all 
one; ) who would put his Son Apprentice 
to that which muſt of conſequence carry 
him to the Devil, and make a Knave of 
him unayoidably by the conſequence of 
that Thing ? 

Taz Tradeſmen tell you, indeed, to ex- 
cuſe themſelves, that tis the Conſequences 
of Trade; that they are not ſo as Men, or 
as in any of their other Conduct, but only 
as Tradeſmen; that Trade is not to be car- 
ried on without Roguery: A Tradeſman 
to be honeſt, ſay they! tis againſt the Na- 
ture of the Thing: They muſt lye, and 
cheat, and cozen, or they could neither 
buy or ſell; 'tis a grand eſſential Part of 
Commerce; they that deal with them know 
it, and expect it, and indeed are in part the 
Reaſon and Occaſion of it; nay, the Buyers 
are the Aggreſſors: Shew a Cuſtomer a Piece 
of Goods, tis natural for them to ſlight 
and diſparage them: Tis naught, tis nau ght, 
ſays the Buyer; but when he goes away, he 
boaſteth. Solomon, you ſee, blames the Buyer 
more than the Seller, or rather than the eller. 

Buying and Selling, as is obſerved in 


the former Volume, is but a Piece of | 


Jargon betweeen the Shop-Keeper and the 
Cuſtomer, giving one another the Lye for 
half an Hour together, in all the civil Lan- 
guage imaginable: One ſays *tis very good, 

3 « and 
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and the other ?tis very bad; and both Sides 
ſwearing to what they ſay, tis nothing but 
you He, and you lye: Indeed you lye, Madam; 
and in Troth you lye, Sir; and then they go 
on: And there's no buying or {ſelling without 
it; in a word, there's no keeping a Shop 
open without it: And where is the Honeſty 
of it all the while? 
I confeſs, if this Part were true; I mean, 
that there could be no keeping the Shop open 
without it, then it would conſequently fol- 
low, indeed, as it is alledg'd, and the Tradeſ- 
man could not be an honeſt Man; that they 
were all K----s and R=---s; and that it 
could not be otherwiſe. | 
Bur Thanks be to Virtue and good Mean- 
ing that Fact is not true; ?tis certainly a Slan- 
der upon a Million of People in this Iſland, 
who, we have Reaſon to believe, are as honeſt 
as their Netghbours ; and I make no Queſ- 
tion, but it is as poſſible for a Tradeſman to 
be as honeſt as any other Man, and yet to 
carry on his Trade too; and I'Il make it a 
pear to be ſo, with allowing all that can be 
ſaid to the contrary. 
hgur pray take me right, and obſerve, when 
I fay ?7zs poſſible, 1 do not deny but it is 
difficult; a Tradeſman may bean honeſt Man, 
but I do not ſay tis ſo caſy to him to be fo, 
as it is for a Man out of Trade; there are 
more Snares, more Obſtructions in his Way, 
and more Allurements to him to turn Knave, 


D | than 
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than in any other Employment, that I will 


not diſpute. 


Bur then, the Argument is highly in his 
Fayour, that as the Difficulty is the greater, 
the greater is his Praiſe, and the greater his 
Reward, and, which is to my preſent Purpoſe 
in particular, the greater is the Value of him 
asto Men. An honeſt Tradeſman is a Jewel 
indeed, and ought to be valued, and indeed 
is valued wherever he is found. 


Nox is it the Rarity only which makes 

a Tradeſman of Integrity be valued ſo much 
among his Neighbours: Beſides, perhaps 1 
am not ſo much of the Opinion of the Rarity | 
of them as ſome are; but that, on the contrary, | 
there are a great Number. But tis the Uſe- 
fulneſs of ſuch Tradeſmen that renders them ſo 
valuable: A Tradeſman perfectly and nicely | 
honeſt, ſincere, and without Guile, is one 
of the moſt uſeful Things in a Common: | 
wealth, and which the Publick ſtands often 
Times in great need of. | 
Ax honeſt Tradeſmen is more capable ot | 
ſerving his Country, either in a publick or i 


a private Capacity, than almoſt any other 


Man of the fame Figure. He is neceſſary | 


on many Occaſions to the Government, to 


the People, to publick, to private Intereſts; | 
and indeed almoſt to every Body, and to MW: 


every Thing. a 
Bur firſt let us ſpeak of the Difficulty of 
a Tradeſman's being honeſt: He has without 


Queſ- 
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Queſtion more Obſtructions to his Honeſty, 
more Opportunities, and more Importunities 
to Knayery, than are more within any other 
Station of Life; every Day clandeſtine Ad- 
c yantages of Trade offer themſelves to him, 
" WH ſecret Occaſions to enrich himſelf, ſupplant 
his Neighbour, and put a Trick upon the 
World, for his private Advantage: The 
Wedge of Gold, and the Babyloniſh Gar- 
ment ſhew themſelves every now and then, 
as they did to Achan; and he has a pri vate 
Hint to take them, and hide them among 
his Stuff; and 'tis hard for him to reſiſt it. 


ty ; Here he can over-reach his Cuſtomer, there 
85 Bite his Country Manufacturer; this Way he 
10 can impoſe upon the Rich, there devour the 


Poor; and as getting Money by all poſſible 
(fair) Methods is his proper Buſineſs, and 
what he opens his Shop for, or keep his 
Warehouſe for, tis not the eaſieſt Thing in 
the World to diſtinguiſh between fair and 
& foul; when 'tis againſt himſelf, 


t 2 Add to this, that when a Thing ſomething 
h er doubtful happens in his Way, and he has an 


Opportunity to get Money, tis not very ea- 
ſy for him to determine it to be diſhoneſt, 
© againſt himſelf; and a Tradeſman may be 
too apt to be partial to his own Intereſt, and 

Pudge in his own Favour. | 
Tuls at leaſt, as it expoſes him to the Ha- 
zard of Diſhoneſty, ſo he often bears the 
D 2 Cen- 
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Cenſure of being diſhoneſt when he really 
was not fo. | 
BESIDEsS this, it muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that a Tradeſman walks upon the Edge of 
the Precipice, and ſometimes goes ſo near 
the utmoſt Brink, that to make a ſmall Slip 
is almoſt unavoidable; and this gives the Oc. 
caſion of ſaying as above, that he cannot be 
honeſt; he is ſurrounded with others that are 
not honeſt, and they will reproach him to waſh | 
their own Character, and rank him with them. 
ſelves, if they can: As my Lord Rocheſter | 
ſays of the Gameſters, there is no playing 
fair among them; if you don't cheat as they 
do, they will ſay you do, and that's the ſame | 
Thing, as he ſays, 


1 


F with known Cheats youll play upon the 

Square, | 4 f 

Yowll be undone. = = == - 

For Honeſty's againſt all common Senſe ; 

Men muſt be Knaves, tis iu their ou 
Defence. | 

Nor will weak Truth your Reputatiu 
fave : 

The Knaves will all agree to call yl 
Knave. 


1 —_- - 


Ir then you will turn the Words a little, 
and inſtead of ſaying a Tradeſman cannot be 
4 an honeſt Man, that 'tis impoſſible he ſhould 
. be honeſt, and that all Tradeſmen are Knaves 
ll; | yol 


Ce 
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you will expreſs it thus, That tis impoſſible 
for a Tradeſman not to be thought a Knave; 
or that every Tradeſman, or all Tradeſmen, 
are thought Knaves, that is to ſay, by ſome 
or other; then it can hardly be contradicted. . 

Bur 'tis the honeſt Tradeſman's Mercy; 
that to be a Knave, and to be call'd a Knave 
are oftentimes extremely different ; a Man 
may be under the Power of groſs Abuſes; 
ſtrong Calumny attacks him, and the Knaves 
all agree to call him Kzave, and yet he may 
be truly and ſincerely honeſt for all that. 

Turs would lead me into a juſt Exclama- 
tion againſt the abhorr'd Practice of Calum- 
ny, raiſing Clamour, and caſting Dirt at 
the Characters of innocent Men, or taking 
Pleaſure in blackening Mens Characters for 
Trifles, and for ſmall Matters, with the many 
other Excurſions of the Tongue, loading 
Men with Reproach, which they do not 
deſerve. | 

Ir is indeed an abhorr'd Practice; and yet we 
find is fo general, that *tis hard to meet with 
a ſpotleſs Character; *tis difficult for a Man 
to act ſo as not to deſerve Blame in any 
Thing, and much more difficult not to bear 
the Reproach of it, whether he deſerve it or no. 
Tradeſmen walk, as I fay, on the Brink of Of. 


fence; they muſt ſometimes ſplit a Hair, as 'tis 


called, between Innocence and Fault, between 
Honeſt and Diſhoneſt; and who can do this, 
D 3 and 


\ 
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and not fall under Reproach on one Side or 


on the other. 


To be honeſt, therefore, and to have the 
Reputation of it, as 1 ſald above, are two 
Things, and vaſtly different from one ano- 
ther: There may be, and I know there are, 
a great many T radeſmen that are nicely ho- 
neſt, intentionally ſo, even to Perfection; 
for Intentional Honeſty may be perfect, what- 
ever actual Honeſty may be: I fay I know 
many are ſo Intentionally, and actually too, 


in their utmoſt Endeavour : But the Knayes 
will never ceaſe to call them all Kzaves, as 
well as themſelves, and to brand them with | 


the odious Title, whether juſt, or no; and 
while it is ſo, how muſt an honeſt Man, that 
is really ſo, demean himſelf ? how ſhall he 
be able to walk, and act, and preſerve him- 
ſelf? 

Wren I ſay preſerve himſelf, T muſt ex- 


plain the Meaning of it a little, or I ſhall not 


be underſtood. A Tradeſman has two Arti- 
cles which are and ought to be his particu- 


lar Care to preſerve in the World; and by 


preſerving them, he preſerves himſelf, 


1, His Cha aracter, 
2. His Property. 


To preſerve both together is exceeding 
difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible; a cla 


mouring nolly 1 impertinent Man, but not a 
Tradeſman 
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Tradeſman, nor of his own Profeſſion, quar- 
rels with him unjuſtly, abuſes, infults him, 
I mean in his Buſineſs; demands ſuch and 
ſuch Things which are not his Due to de- 
mand, or the other Man's Due to pay; the 
honeſt Man is in a Strait; if he yields it, 
he gives up his Right, wrongs his Family ; 
wherefore he inſiſts upon it, and defends him- 
ſelf, and he cannot be honeſt to himſelf, if 
he does not; this is preſerving his Proper- 
ty; why then, he is called a Knave, a Cheat, 
a Rogue, and all Tradeſmen are the ſame; 
and thus the general Slander begins. 
AGAIN, it is unavoidable but that where 
there is ſuch a prodigious Number of Tradeſ- 
men, as there are in this Nation, and ſuch 
an infinite Variety of Diſputes, and Caſes 
which happen among them; their Buſineſs and 
Number, not being to be calculated or expreſ- 
ſed, much leſs to be gueſs'd at; I fay it is un- 
avoidable, but that there muſt happen alfo 
abundance of Diſputes, Quarrels, Cavils, 
and Contentions among them: It is evident 
in one particular Caſe, which I have often ob- 
ſerved, and you will find it ſo if you enquire 
among the Lawyers, viz. that when Trade 
declines, their Buſineſs falls off; and as Trade 
= ves, Weſiminſter-Hall is full of Buſi- 
nels, 
Txz Meaning is plain; the more Trade, 
the more Suits at Law : Men differ, diſpute, 
contend, and appeal to the Law about their 
D 4 Bargains, 
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Bargains, Debts, Accounts, Sc. and then, not 


being able to determine Right and Wrong 
among themſelves, the Lawyers come in 
to adjuſt Things for them: Buſineſs is intri- 
cate, and Accidents in Trade numerous, and 
full of Niceties, and this appears in their 


to frequently quarrelling with one another. 


Now 'tis evident, that where two Parties 
quarrel, and go to Law, both, gencrally 
ſpeaking, think they are right, and their 


Oppoſer wrong: He that fays he ſuffers | 


Wrong, fails not to reproach the other with 


injurious Language; blames him for Oppreſ- 


lion, Fraud, Falſhood, and the like. In a 
word, it ſeldom happens but that both Sides 
call Names, and. this of Anave principally, 
and in the firſt Place; and where is the 
Tradeſman that does not both give and re- 
ceive this good Language: 


Tnus it is owing to the Tradeſmen them- 


ſelves that they obtain the Name of Knave, 
and Cheat, Injurious, a Plunderer, and in a 
word, a diſhoneſt Man: They generally get 
it from one another, and they are the firſt 
to reproach one another ; ſo that they have 
no Body to blame ſo much as themſelves, for 
the Scandal, or rather Slander mentioned 
above, Viz. T hat it 1s impoſlible for a Tradeſ 
man to be an honeſt Man, 

Bur to bring this Matter, to talk . Senſe 
and Truth both at once, if that be pollible, 


and, as we lay proverbially, zo ſaddle the 
right 
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right Horſe, the following Particulars will go 
a great way in ſtating the Caſe fairly be- 
tween the trading World and the reſt of 
Mankind. a: ö 

1. Ir muſt be granted it requires a great 
deal of Care and Circumſpection in a 
Tradeſman to be honeſt, and to deſerve 
the Title of an honeſt Man. 

2. THERE are indeed abundance of Tradeſ- 
men that are not honeſt Men, and whoſe 
Conduct has aſſiſted very much in rai- 
ſing this general Scandal upon all the reſt, 
viz. That they cannot be honeſt. 

3. But yet ?tis very poſſible, and Exam- 
ples are very frequent in the Caſe, where 
Tradeſmen are as ſtrictly and as exactly 
honeſt as any Men can be. 


Ir is alledged again by the Enemy, that 
true it is, or it may be true rather, that there 
are many honeſt Tradeſmen who are honeſt 
in the Language of Trade, and are eſteemed 
to among their own Sort, that is, among 
Tradeſmen ; but then, ſay they, that is Ho- 
neſty among Tradeſmen, that is not Ho- 
neſty with other Men; and ſo they enter into 
the Merits of the Tradeſman's Way of deal- 
ing in all the ſeveral Branches of it; and 
ſetting up our Saviour's Rule for a Standard 
of Uprightneſs, they inſiſt upon it, that 
there is not an honeſt Tradeſman in Great 


Britain, namely, who does by all Men no- 
thing 
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thing but as he would be willing they ſhould 
Ao by him : ?Tis the Golden Rule, and ought 
to be the Standard of a Tradeſman's Ma- 
nagement in his Buſineſs, 


Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. 


Tris is 4 Rule without Spot indeed, a 
perfect and unexceprionable Rule, and will 
hold for an unalterable Law as long as 
there is a Tradeſman left in the World ; 
but it may be ſaid, indeed, Where is the 
Man that acts thus? where is the Man whoſe 
ſpotleſs Integrity reaches it? who has kept 
up to the Height, who has govern'd his Ac- 
tions ſo regularly, and with ſuch Exactneſs, 
as to ſay, All this have I kept from my 
Touth ? 8 


IN bEED, I much queſtion whether that 


Man be alive, that can ſay thus of himſelf 


abſolutely ; but I cannot doubt in the leaſt 
but that there are many Tradeſmen that, aba- 
ting human Infirmity, may ſay, That they 
have endeavour'd after ſuch a Perfection; 
who if they fall, riſe again; if they flip, are 
the firſt to reproach themſelves with it; re- 
pent, and re-aſſume their upright Conduct; 


the general Tenor of whoſe Lives is to be 


honeſt, and to do fair Things. And this is 
what we may be allow'd to call an honeſt 
Man; for as to Perfection, we are not look- 
ing for it in Life; tis enough if it be to be 

found 
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found in the Intention and Deſire: Sincerity of 
Deſire is Chriſtian Perfection; Heaven will ac- 
cept it for ſuch, and we ought to do ſo: He that 
objects ſhould be ſure that he has a greater 
Degree of Perfection to produce for himſelf; 
but that is not our Buſineſs. 

To deſire to be honeſt, is Honeſty; becauſe 
he that does ſo, will not fail to endeavour, 
by all poſſible Means, to act honeſtly in 
every Thing he does; if not, he will give 
but very ſlender Teſtimony of the Sincerity 
of his honeſt Wiſhes. f 

Now let a Tradeſman's Difficulties be as 
great as they will, be his Snares as many as 
are reaſonably to be ſuppoſed; be the Impor- 
tunities of his Advantage how great ſoever, 
yet he may both ſincerely defire, and endea- 
vour to act honeſtly in every Thing: And 
he that does ſo, and who, if he ſlips at any 
Time, both repents and reforms, re- aſſumes 
his Reſolutions to do honeſtly, and to make 
T Reparations where he has done Wrong, that 
Man ſhould paſs for an honeſt Man with 
me, as long as I have any Reaſon or Rule to 
judge of an honeſt Man by. 


He that repents, and does his Crimes amend, 
Stands next to him, that never did offend. 


Axp why is it not to be allowed to a 
Tradeſman to repent, and reform : This would 
not only ſhut half the World out of our — 

8 
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good Opinion, but would lock them out of 
Heaven too. If it were true, that aTradeſman 
could not be an honeſt Man, and could not 
reform or repent, we might een lay of them, 
as the Diſciples ſaid to our Saviour about the 
rich Men, Who then can be ſad d? 

BesiDrs, this would be a Step to make all 
the Tradeſmen be, what you talk them up to 
be; to make them Deſperadoes; and ſeeing 
that by Profeſſion they muſt be K----s, | 
make them conclude, they can be no other, | 
and ſo make them reſolve to be as bad as they | 
can. If you once perſuade a Man that he 
can never be honeſt, you open the Door to 
him never toendeayour it. 

Bur why may not a Tradeſman be honeſt? 
Is it becauſe he endeayours to ſell his Goods | 
as dear as he can, and to buy his Goods as 
cheap as he can? I ſee no room to make out | 
the Charge upon that Foot, if he does not 
yield to ſome diſhoneſt Means, to perſuade 
the Buyer to think a Thing to be what it is 
not. Now how far the Seller of the Goods 
is bound to diſcover every Thing in the Goods | 


he ſells that may be to its Diſadvantage, any 


more than he is to conceal any Thing that 
may be to its Ad vantage, is a Point not yet 


ſettled in the World, nor perhaps ever wil 


be. 

Nox are the Bounds and Limits of Ho- 
neſty ſtrictly ſettled betwixt the Buyer and 
Seller. How far the former may recommend 


his 
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his Goods; how far the latter may decry 
and diſparage them; how far the Seller 


(Tradeſman) may ſet them off with Flouriſhes 


and Rhetorick ; and what Art he may uſe to 
perſuade the Cuſtomer to buy ; and how far 
the Cuſtomer may ſtrive and ſtruggle with 
the Tradeſman, by running down the Good- 
neſs of his Goods, and leſſening the Value 
of them, in order to bring him to abate. 

Tux Limits between theſe two, I ſay, 
are not ſettled with reſpect to their Honeſty 
or Diſhoneſty; and ſo it remains a Difficulty, 
how far the Tradeſman is to be cenſur'd on 
that Account; but then I muſt add too, that 
if it be upon this Foot that the Tradeſman 
is cenſur d as diſhoneſt, and that all Tradeſ- 
men that practiſe the Art of ſetting off their 
Goods by the Help of Words are Knaves, 
then I muſt add, that all Buyers, who with 
Solomon's Chap ſays, Tir Nanught, tis 


3 Naught ; that is to ſay, endeayours to depre- 


ciate and run down the Goods he buys by 
the Help of the ſame Artifice, is a Knave 
too, and that as much as the Tradeſman; 
and ſo we ſhall bring almoſt all Mankind in- 
to the Charge; and it will not be true only that 
the Tradeſman cannot be honeſt, but in Fact, 
no Man that has any Thing to do in the 
World with the Poor, or with the Rich, with 
the Buyer or with the Seller, with a Labour- 
er, or the Maſter, with one or with another, 
can be honeſt. But we are all Ks, and 

the 
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the Sons of K---s, Man and Mother's 
Child ; not an honeſtWretch left on the Face 
of God's Globe, no, not one. 

Tuns therefore is carrying the Charge too 


far, running up Things too high; and you | 


have, like David in another Caſe, faidi in your 
Haſte, that all Men are Lyars: And onthe 
other Hand, I muſt in Vindication of the 
Tradeſmen of this Nation fay two or three 
Things of them: 

Firſt, They are, generally ſpeaking, fair 
Traders and punctual honeſt Dealers; there 
may be Sharpers and double-dealing Knayes 
among them, but generally ſpeaking, there 
is a Face of Honeſty upon the whole 
Body. 

Secondly, 1 believe it may be ſaid of them 
without boaſting, or without Partiality, that 
they are rather honeſter and fairer in their 
Dealings here, than other Nations, I mean 


than other trading Nations. 


I think I may venture to ſay, tis a Proof 
of this, that I obſerve there is greater per- 
ſonal Credit given in Trade in this Nation, 


that zs, Men are more truſted upon their 


Words, upon their Honeſty, than in any 
other Nation in the World. 


Ir you were to truſt a Ruſſian in Muſcouy 


upon his Parole, he would not only cheat 
you, but would boaſt of it the next Day, 
laugh in your Face, and ask you how you 
came to be ſuch a Fool to truſt him: If you 
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part with your Goods to any of the wander- 
ing Dealers of the Eaſtern World, without 
the Effects to be exchang?d ſecur'd in your 
Hands, you may expect to hear no more of 
them. | | 

In France and in Italy Men trade with the 
utmoſt Jealouſy and Caution; and except it 
is among the Merchants and Men of great 
Dealing, and eſtabliſh'd Reputation in Buſi- 
neſs, you ſee very little fair punctual Dealing 


among the meaner People. 


Bur in England a Man ſells his Goods up- 


on Truſt, and delivers them to an ordinary 


Shop- Keeper or Retailer, and that to a con- 


fderable Quantity and Value, with the 


greateſt Tranquility and Eaſe of Mind in the 


World, and has as punctual and honeſt Deal- 


ing, as if he had a Bond and Security for 


Payment; and a Warehouſe-Keeper ſleeps as 
caſy, that has fix or ſeven thouſand Pounds 


owing him among the Country Tradeſmen 


and Shop-Keepers, upon the meer Credit of 


their Words, being what we call a Book- 
Debt: I ſay, he ſleeps as eaſy, tho' his whole 
Fortune lies thus diſpers'd, perhaps in all the 
principal Towns in England, or moſt of them, 
as if it was all in Caſh, in the Bank, or laid 

out in Land, and in his full Poſſeſſion. - 
Tris is the Fruit of the Tradeſman's Ho- 
neſty; fair and juſt Dealing raiſes Credit, 
and for ought I tee, is the only Foundation 
upon which Credit in Trade is rais'd; and 1 
2 0 
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fo, as the Engliſh Credit in Trade, is the 
greateſt in the World at this Time, I mean 
in their home Trade, it is no unjuſt Inference 
to draw from it, that their Honeſty is in Pro- 
portion greateſt alſo. But I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of this again in its Courſe. 

I return to the Deſcription of this nice 
Article call'd Honeſty, as it reſpects Trade, 
as I ſaid before; the Limits of it are not 
duly ſettled, and we have not ſet up a ſtated 
Rule to judge it by. Hence we are frequent- 
ly wrangling about it, and every Day cal- 
ling Truth Falſhood, and Juſtice Knavery; 
while on the other Hand, the K- calls 
himſelf an honeſt Man, and the greateſt 
Frauds are carried on under a Mask of the 
utmoſt Nicety. Hypocriſy is cover'd with 
a Habit or Dreſs, reſembling Honeſty, as a 
Whore puts on the Habit of a Nun at the 
Ball, and covers the Courte ſan with the Re- 
Hgenſe. 

Honeſty, like Silver, ſhould have a Stan- 
dard for the Eſſay; and then ſhould receive 
a Stamp of Current upon it, as the Silver 
does that of a Coinage; after which there 
would be no room to queſtion it: But if 
any one doubted, the Touch would deter- 
mine its Quality to be Sterling. It is indeed 
very injurious to the World, that this is not 
done; tho how to bring it about is ſomething 
difficult; for there are a great many Sorts of 


Honeſty in the World, as well of the right 
| . true 


f 
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trac Honeſty, as of the pretended or coun- 
terfeit Honeſty. 


1. As TI obſerv'd before, there are ſeveral 


Degrees of Honeſty, and ſeveral kinds 
of it, even of what we call true Ho- 
neſty, as there 1s Silyer of a coarſer 
or finer kind, ſome of one Country, 
ſome of another; for Example, they 
tell us of ſeveral Kinds of Honefty, 
even here at home, ſuch as Zorkſhrre 
Honeſty, for Example; which, however, 


ſome People, who call themſelves good 


Judges too, don't care to take for Stan- 
dard Honeſty, and yet when you come 
into Zorkſhzre, they tell you, their Coun- 
try Honeſty 1s of the fineſt Kind in the 
World, and thatit is farther North that 
the counterfeit Honeſty grows; and tho? 
I have been far North too, yet I don't 
find, but their Honeſty is as good as 
other People's, and other People's Kna- 
very as bad as theirs; for Honeſty, ina 
Word, is Honeſty, let it grow where it 
will, and let People ſet up what they 
will for Honeſty, yet the Counter- 
feit will diſcover it {elf wherever it is 
found. 


| Tavs in ſome Part of the World, Cun- 
ning is call'd Honeſty, and paſſes Current 


too, without any conſiderable Exception ; 
E and 
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and which is more wonderful, there is 2 
Country not far off, neither where they take 
Simplicity for Honeſty, and Men paſs for 
honeſt, becauſe they are Fools; which Ho- 
neſty, by the way, like the old braſs Far- 
things, will go but a very little Way from 
Home, and if it comes abroad among People 
where their Honeſty is true Sterling, it is 
preſently diſcover d. fo 
Tukkx is another kind of Honeſty, which 
they call New-England Honeſty, and which 
they ſay, is the moſt dangerous of any of 
the Counterfeits. But I cannot ſee that it 
has done any great Harm in theWorld ; which 
ſome malicious People intimate is, becauſe 
they keep it at Home pretty much ; and that 
they ſay is, becauſe it is known, and ſo will 
not paſs abroad: But of that I have no Room 
to diſcourſe fully in this Work, neither is it 
to my Purpoſe. If our Friends in New- 
England have been impoſed upon, and a coun- 
terfeit Honeſty has been introduc'd, and 
made to paſs for Current Honeſty among 
them, I doubt not but they will call it into 
their Mint, and recoin it; and then, without 
Doubt, it will come out as good Standard, 
Current Honeſty as ours is in Europe; ſo pray, 
Gentlemen before we examine other People's 
Honeſty too far, let us take Care of our 
own. 8 

THERE is, as J have ſaid, a great Variety 


in the kinds of Honeſty among our ſelves j 
an 


and this is that which touches the Point that 
I am upon. For when I inſiſt, that there is a 
kind of Honeſty in our Dealings, and in Trade, 
and that a Tradeſman may be an honeſt Man as 
above, I am- preſently anſwered in this gibing 
Way: Yes, you Tradeſmen may have ſome Ho- 
neſty ; but then that paſſes for Honeſty among 
you, which is not Honeſty with other Men; for 
+ Wy Example, ſay they, lying, and cheating, ſet- 
chung off bad Goods for good, damag'd and 
o 8 vofiniſhed for merchantable, and the like; 
this is call'd Honeſty behind the Compter, 
but is not ſo any where elſe; nor will the 
i Tradeſman call it fo in any but himſelf; ex- 
cuſing his own Practice, with this very ordinary 
and coarſe Plea, vig. That he cannot help it; 
he cannot carry on his Trade without it; 
which laſt we grant to be true, ſay they, and 
therefore add, that a Tradeſman cannot be 
an honeſt Man; he muſt be a K-- by Vir- 
tue of his Buſineſs ; he cannot help it. 

Burt all this is anſwered in this General, 


* by telling you, that 'tis a vulgar Error; that 
out che Tradeſmen muſt be diftinguiſh'd, as the 
id reſt of the World are, into honeſt and diſho- 


neſt ; that perhaps there are Men who thus 
plead the Neceſlity of their Buſineſs for it ; but 
that on the other Hand, there are Men that 
do not act thus, nor do they find any Ne- 
eſſity for it; but can, and do carry on their 
Trades very well without it, and thereby wit- 


neſs that others might do ſo too. 
| E 2 T EIS 
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Tus Honeſty then conſiſts in a general Pro- ö 
bityof Conduct; punctual keeping their Word, 
making the Honour of Trade, (as it is call'd,) | 
be their Guide, and their Word be equal to f 
their Bond in all Caſes. I knew a Tradeſ. 
man that was never ſued at Law by any Bo- 
dy, and yet carried on a very conſiderable | 
Buſineſs in London for almoſt fifty Years, 
having no Quarrel in Trade with any Man; 
if he had any conſiderable Debt owing him, 
that he could not get in, he uſed ſuch Forbear. 
ance and Lenity with others, that he never 
arreſted any Man in his Life. It is true, he 
might be a Loſer by that Part, and was fo; Þ 
but that was a Damage only to himſelf: But 
he preſerv'd the Character of an honeſt and 
an upright Dealer to the laſt, and really de- 
ſery'd it, for he was ſo; and no Doubt, 
there are many more ſuch ; and therefore the 
Reproach, that a Tradeſman cannot be an | 
honeſt Man is a Slander, and no other; and! 
there I ſhall leave it. p 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the needful Capacities of a compleat 
Tradeſman; that he need not be a Scholar, 
yet ſhould not be a Dunce ; that he need 
not be a Wit, yet ſhould not be a Fool; 
that a competent Degree of Knowledge is 
neceſſary to his Buſineſs; and although 
that too much may rather make him too 
enterprizing, or too indolent, yet the Di- 
rection of Buſineſs requires, that à 
Tradeſman ſhould be a Man of good Senſe, 
a Man of "Underſtanding and FJudg- 


ment. 


1s an odd Saying, as well as ſaid in 
Fer an odd (antient) Style, that aTradeſ- 
nan ſhould have Mother-Wit, but 
no Clergy: I differ exceedingly 
from my Forefathers in that Point; a Fool 
may make a Fiddler, but he will make an 
ill Shop-Keeper; the Tradeſman muſt be a 
Man of Senſe, or he will never be a Man of 
Buſineſs. | 

By a Fool here I would be underſtood 
as I mean, not as I ſpeak; that is to ſay, 
not in the Letter; I don't mean an Idiot, a 
E 3 Driveler, 
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Driveler, a meer natural Fool; but an un- 
taught, illiterate, ſhallow-headed Fellow, Þ 
who we ordinarily call a Fool; and even 
ſuch the Tradeſmen ſhould not be, if it be 


poſſible to help or avoid it. 


Tu Compleat Tradeſman, I ſay, ſhould be \ 


a Man of Senſe; what if it is not abſolutely 


neceſſary he ſhould be what we call a Man 
of Parts? He ſhould, nay, he muſt, have 
Knowledge competent to his Buſineſs. As to 
Learning, it is not abſolutely neceſſary he 
ſhould underſtand Greek and Latin; but 
tis abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould underſtand 
Trade and Buſineſs: Tho' he need not be 
a Man of Letters, he ought to be a Man 
of Figures; as a Carpenter need not under- | 
ſtand Mr. Whiſtows Aſtronomical Tables, 
yet he ought to be Maſter of Gunterꝰs Scale, 
and know how to meaſure by his Rule and 


his Compaſs. 


THERE are many Studies as remote from 
a Tradeſman as the Greek Grammar is from 


the Engliſh Primmer; but it does not fol- 


low, therefore, that the Tradeſman muſt Þ 


know nothing but his Weights and Mea- 


ſures: As I ſay in my Title, he need not : 


be a Mit, but he ſhould not be a Dwnce : 
He need not be a Poet or a Pedant ; but he 
ſhould not be a dull ſleepy Thing, that has 
no Genius to any Thing, but juſt what he 
has before him; he ſhould have ſome Spirit 
and Lite in his Buſineſs. WES 

THERE 
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TukRE are 7him-headed Fellows, who 
are all Flutter and Fancy, that are too vo- 
latile for a Shop or Warehouſe, and are fit- 
ter for Dancing Maſters than Tradeſmen ; 
and there are thick-headed Fellows on the 
other hand, who muſt have every Thing 
beaten into them, as Men cleaye Blocks, with 
Beetle and W edges. 

Tax Compleat Tradeſman is the Middle 
among theſe Extremes; he knows more 
than he has an immediate Uſe for, and is 


1 capable of learning more than he knows; 
he loves Knowledge enough to make him 
ſeek it, and knows he wants it enough to 


make him love it; he has Knowledge enough 


TW to make him diligent, and not fo much as 
to make him looſe and aſpiring. 


Oxes of the beſt Parts of Knowledge the 


& Tradeſman in good Buſineſs can have, is to 


know chen he is well; be contented to go 


j on where he is, keep the Road, not ſtrag- 


gling into unknown By-paths of Trade, 


which he has never travelled in before, and 


where he does not know the Way in, or the 


Way out, but may be loft before he can 
look round him. Over much ſearching after. 


more Buſineſs, when he has enough already, 
graſping when he has his Hands full, and 
hatching more, when he is as full as he can 
hold, is a trading Evil, and generally is fa- 
tal to the Tradeſmen; tis like a Sow bring- 
ing forth more Pigs than ſhe can ſuckle, or 
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a Hen laying more Eggs than ſhe can ; 


cover. 
Tux ploding fair-driving T radeſman, that 
goes on ſafe and ſure, and is always mo- 
ving ; he, I fay, is the Man that bids faireſt | 
to be rich: The Coach and the Chariot gal. 
lop, and drive, and the Poſts whip and ſpur; | 
but the Plowman and the Carrier £0 ſof | 
and fair, and yet the laſt come with the 
greateſt Certainty to the End of their Jour- 
ney, and draw or carry the greateſt Burden, I 

Tat Engliſh Carriage, which we uſe in 
drawing the greateſt Burdens or Loads, 1. 
mean ſuch as draw Timber, and are, in our | 
modern Uſage, call'd a Wain or Carriage, 
are in Kent and Suſſex called a Tug, from 
the old Saxon Language, ſignifying Hard 
Labour; and the Waggon has its Deriva- 
tion from the ſame Language, wherein the 
Words are uſually expreſſi ve of the Manner 
or Thing which they are uſed for; as the 
Waggon is a Carriage, which being heavy 
loaden, does but juſt Was ox; but ſtill 
'tis obſery'd, it keeps wagging, and it al- 
ways goes on; and as ſoftly as it goes, we 
ſee ſome of our Carriers come as far as from 
Exeter, a hundred and fifty Miles to Lon- 
don, with forty to fifty Hundred Weight, and 
make their Journeys conſtantly, wet or dry, 
dark or light, blow high, blow low, ſtill, 
according to their true original Name, and 
the Meaning of it, they Was on, 


Tuvs 
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Trvs the prudent Tradeſman, that goes 
on carefully and gently, lets no Irons burn, 
and yet lets no Irons cool ; he truly drives 
his Trade, but does not puſh it; keeps it 
going, but does not over-run it; keeps 
in his own Orbit, and within the Circle of 
his own diurnal Revolution: This is in a Word 
the Compleat Tradeſman. 

Now, as I faid, . this Tradeſman ſhould 
neither be a Wit or a Fool: My Reaſon 1s 
this; I do not think a Man can have too 
much Wit, let his Calling or Employment 
be what it will, provided there is a due 
Weight of Judgment and Experience to 
ballance this Wit ; for there 1s a manifeſt 
Difference between Wir and Judgment, not 
in the Nature of them only, but in their 
Operation alſo; and indeed, they will nei- 
ther of them be able to ſhew their Value 
alone. Like $panzjh Wool in the Engliſh Ma- 
nufacture, they are too fine to work by 
themſelves ; and, as Silver, is too brittle to 
work without its Aloy: There muſt be a 
Mixture of Judgment to keep the Wit ſolid. 


, Vit, without Senſe, is like the laughing Evil, 
pile Senſe unmix*d with Fancy, is the Devil. 


Wir, like Mercury and Quickſilyer, is 
of Uſe to make the Silver Ore run, and ſe- 
parate the Sterling from the Droſs; but 
bring it to the Crucible by itſelf, it flies up 

into 
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into the Air, like a true Spirit, and is loſt 
at once, and who can fix it again after- 
Wards. 

A Wit, turn'd Tradeſman ! what an in- 
congruous Part of Nature is there brought 
together, conſiſting of direct Contraries? 
No Apron Strings will hold him; ?tis in 
vain to lock him in behind the Compter, 


he's gone in a Moment; inſtead of Journal 


and Ledger, he runs away to his Virgil 
and Horace; his Journal Entries are all 
Pindaricks, and his Ledger is all Heroicks; 
he is truly dramatick from one End to the 
other, through the whole Scene of his 
Trade; and as the firſt Part is all Comedy, 
ſo the two laſt Acts are always made up with 
Tragedy; a Statute of Bankrupt is his Zxennt 
omnes, and he generally ſpeaks the Epilogue 
in the Fleet Priſon or the Mint. Again, 


take the Fool-Tradeſman, the thick-headed 


Wretch, that has nothing bright about him; 
no Genius neither for one or other; he 
ſhould have been the Manufacturer, not 
the Factor; he ſhould have ſtood by the 
Shuttle and the Warping-Mill, not come to 
the Buying and Selling; indeed he is a 
kind of a natural Mechanick, vg. Nature 
cut him out to be a meer Mechanick, not a 
Tradeſman; to make the Work, not buy 
and fell it; and he is out of his Element 
when he is out of the Loom, © | 
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InDeeD, when you ſee him in the Shop 
or the Warehouſe, he ſeems to be a little like 
the Shuttle that the Weaver throws backward 
and forward, he is ever going juſt the ſame 
Pace, and keeps the ſame Road: This backward 
and forward is the only Motion, for ought 
I know, in all Natures Engines, that is not 
circular; 'tis the Pendulum of the Manu- 
facture, which regulates and meaſures the 
reſt of its Motions, and makes all the circu- 
lar Motions be exact. 

Tris Man is no more fit for a Tradeſman 
than the fluttering Shuttlecock-Tradeſman 
mentioned above as a Wit : If the Tradeſman 
is a Man of Wit, a Man of bright Thoughts, 
has a Touring Fancy, a Profuſion of polite Ideas, 
let him make it his Buſineſs to keep all thoſe 
fine Parts of Nature's Imagery within Bounds; 
let him make uſe of them like fine Paint- 


ings, to be hanged up in his Hall, and grace 


the Entrance; let him garniſh his Soul with 
them as much as he pleaſes, and ſhew them 
as much as he finds Occaſion, but not take 
them down, and diſplace them. 
TE fineſt Accompliſhments of Nature 
may do the Tradeſman no Harm, if he can 
keep this Magazine of Gunpowder from the 
Fire; but if he brings the Candle to it, or 
brings the Powder to the Candle, he is gone, 
he is ſure to be blown up: Pictures taken 
down from the Wall, and ſet one before 
another, with their painted Sides inward, 
A are 
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are the worſt Furniture in the Houſe, and 
like a fine brocaded Silk, are beautiful on one | 
Side, but all Rags and Ends on the other. | 
Tus Brightneſs of the Tradeſman's Head, 
the Clearneſs of his Thought, the Eleva- | 
tion of his Fancy, they are all out-. 
way Things to the poor Man in his Buſineſs, [ 
and ſerve only to ſet him up in a Station 
above himſelf; make him fancy himſelf fra. 
med by Nature for other Things than the 
Compter or the Compting-Houſe; and fo 
ſet his Pride a tip-toe, bloating it up into 
Conceit; and thus the Man is undone. I 
Tu firſt and worſt Milchief that can at.. 
tend a Tradeſman is Conceit of his own | 
Worth: Such a Man fancies the World is 
ill-forted with him, that he is under-rated 
among Mankind; that Nature deſign'd hin 
for ſomething above what he is, and his | 
Father made a wrong Judgment of him 
when he put him to a Trade: He ſhould 
have been ſent to the Univerſity when he 
was put Apprentice, and ſhould have had 2 
Company in the Guards when he ſet up Shop- 
keeping; that then he had been ſomething Þ 
in the World like himſelf, and been fit 
Company for Gentlemen, and the like; or 
ſhould have been put to the Law, and made 

a Counſellor. 
Luer the Tradeſman once have but his Head 
full of theſe Things, and he is a loſt Man: 
From that Hour he takes out a — o 
aniz- 
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Bankrupt againſt himfelf by the very Ws otion 
of it; he can do nothing ever after, but read 
N ews, go abroad to fee Shows, Mafque- 
rades, and Opera's: If Waris upon the Anvil, 
he wiſhes himſelf in the Field, and thinks 
himſelf qualified to be eyery Thing that he 
ſees other Men arri ve at. 

D -- it, faid a good ſubſtantial Chim- 
ney-Sweeper, that I knew, if my Father had 
had the leaſt Underſtanding, how to ſuit the 
Employments he pur his Children to, with 
the Genius and Inclinations of his Sons, he 
would have made my Brother Tom a Chim- 
ney-Sweeper, not me: I ſhould have been 
bred to the Sea, or ſent into the Army : I, 
that knew how to deſerve, and had Senſe and 
Parts to recommend myſelf, I ſhould have 
been an Admiral by this Time, or a General 
Officer, and ſhewn my Underſtanding in a 
Council of War: I ſhould have let the World 
know that I had good Blood in my Veins, 
and that my Anceſtors, tho? buried in Obli- 
vion by the Injuries of Time, were cer- 
tainly ſomething conſiderable; and that their 


Y Virtue and Gallantry ſhould reyivye in their 


Poſterity, though their Families could not 
be diſtinguiſn'd by the Heralds. Upon 
this the puff d-up Mortal laid by his black 
Cloaths and his 'Truncheon, went into the 
Army, got maim'd with a Shot in his Hand, 
and the next News I had of him was, that 
I faw him a begging. 
A- 
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AMBITION and aſpiring Thought are 
Plagues and Diſeaſes to a Tradeſman : When 
they work in his Mind, his Friends ſhould 
get his Head ſhav'd, and put him into a 
dark Houſe for a little while, adminiſtring 
proper Phyſick to him, to keep him from the 
Vapours ; and that the Cure might be wrought 
upon his Underſtanding, it ſhould be firft 
3 upon his Body, for the deſir'd Ef- 
ect. | 
Tu Tradeſman ſhould be wiſe rather 
than witty ; he ſhould be as wiſe as he can 
in his Buſineſs ; and though he paſles for 40 
Body among the Beaus, and Wits of the 
Town, Nature's Weather-Cocks, and the 
Froth and Flutter of the Creation, he will 
be ſome Body in his own Way, and build 
upon a Foundation, that his Poſterity may 
have Room to value themſelves upon; 
and if he cannot be a Gentleman, he may 
be able to buy a Gentleman, and that's 
enough to him. 

BusiNrss is a Thing ſuited to a ſtaid 
Head; it does not require the polite Part 
of human Underſtanding, or call for a li- 
beral Education; and it is the Tradeſman's 
Mercy that it is ſo: But at the ſame Time 
he knows little of Buſineſs, who thinks a 
Tradeſman may be a Fool, an Idiot, or a 
Natural. 

IT 1s a poor Pittance of human Nature, 
that theſe Men will allow to a Tradeſman, 

|; that 
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that they will allow him neither Senſe or 
Honeſty ; that he need not be a wiſe Man, 
and is bound to be a K =; that he needs 
no Wit, and can have no Honour : But ſuch 
Men forget that the Honeſty and the Wit 
are Aſſiſtants to one another, and that the 
Tradeſman that is a Kg is generally 6 
for want of Senſe: I do confeſs *tis very 
hard for the Fool-Tradeſman to be an ho- 
neft Man, and there I believe the Scandal 
began; but if he is a Man of Senſe, that 
Senſe is the Protection of his Principles, 


and he is honeſt becauſe he is wiſe, as he is 


rich becauſe he is diligent. 

I have heard ſome judicious People ſay from 
their Judgment of Nature, and I join exactly 
with their Opinion, that a Fool and a Coward 
can never be an honeſt Man; the Reaſons they 
give are too many, and too philoſophical to 
enter upon here: But you may take them 
in the Groſs. 


1. A Fool cannot be an honeſt Man, be- 
cauſe he does not underſtand it ; he does 
not know what Honeſty is, when he 
goes beyond the Limits of it, and when 
not; what is litterally honeſt, and what 
is conſtructively fo; what Honeſty im- 

, Plies, and what it contains; in a Word, 
he does not know where Honeſty ends, 
and Knavery begins, or where the Ex- 
tremes of them join. How ſhould a 


3 Man 
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Man be honeſt, ſtrictly honeſt, that does 
not know when he is ſo? and when he 
is not, when he does right and when he 
does wrong? One Way he is honeſt to 
his own Loſs and Diladvantage, for 
fear of being a Knave ; another Way 
he is a Knave, by the meer Folly and 
Weakneſs of his Head, and when he does 
not deſign it? and all becauſe he does not 
know it, and conſequently does not 
know how to ſhun and avoid it. 

2. A Coward cannot be honeſt, becauſe 
when Difficulties and Hazards, Quarrels 
and Dangers happen, and his Way 
ſeems to be hedg'd up with Thorns, 
the Man finks with the Terror of 
it, and has not Courage to be honeſt; 
he cannot Dare, he cannot hold up 
his Head againſt Danger, or his Heart 
againſt Power; he may be threatened 
and frighted into an ill Thing, though 
it 1s not willingly ; and though he 1s not 
a Knave in Choice, he will be ſo for 
fear; he cannot be otherwiſe. 
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'THERz is a great Deal more of this kind 
to be ſaid for it, under both thoſe Heads; 
and the poor Tradeſman has too many attend- 
ing Circumſtances which break in upon his 
Morality, and, as it were, force him to 
intrench, and break the Bounds of Con- 
ſcience. 
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WII may it be ſaid, that a Tradeſman 


Circumſtances of Life, and brings him into 
the Neceſſity of acting in a Manner that does 
not conſiſt with that Reputation, ſo eſſen- 
tial to a Tradeſman; a ſolid Quantity of 
good Senſe, no Pride, (no Flutter, no Fop, ) 
Senſe and Wit conſolidated, mix'd in due 
Proportions, and ſuited to the main End of 
Life: Theſe are the Qualifications needful to 

a Compleat Tradeſman. 
THERE are a certain ſort of People, often 
found among Tradeſmen, that are in the 
middle State between theſe two above- 
named; I mean K and F - - - =, and 
who yet we take to be properly of neither of 
the two Species; and theſe we call Cunning 
Men; a kind of ſhrewd deſigning Men, that 
are always ſtudying to be what they call 
F ſharp, 


7: | 
ie ſhould not be a Fool, if a Fool cannot be 
ie an honeſt Man: The Tradeſman that wants 
0 2 Head, wants the Eſſential of his Charac- 
I ter, he 1s neither fit to be a Chriſtian, or to 
y be a Tradeſman ; a Fool is not qualified for 
d this World, or for another; he is a K 
ez IE becauſe he is a Fool, and knows not how to 
xt be honeſt; and he is till the more a Fool, 
xt I becauſe he ſtoops to be a K --=-; in a word, 
be is an unhappy Creature, and unhappily 
ſc I embarraſſed in the abſolute Neceſlity of being 
Is IS both wicked and ſimple together. 
y Tu Tradeſman therefore muſt not be a 
s, Fool; it entangles him in the moſt miſerable 
of 
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ſharp; that never think they do any Thing, 
if they do not act beyond every Body, and 
if they do not circumvent eyery Body they 
deal with. | | 

 Fnxsx Cunning Men will find it a very 
hard Matter to ſupport the Credit of their Ho- 
neſty, or to make a good Claim to the Title 
of it. Honeſty and Cunning are a different 
Species. I have heard of a kind of North- 
Country Double-faced Honeſty, which is 
little better than meer Craft; but it will ne- 
ver ſtand the Teſt, it will never paſs for 
Honeſty among Men of ſimple well-mean- 
ing Principles. 

A Tradeſman ſhould be wiſe as the Ser- 
pent, but he ſhould be innocent, that is, 
Honeſt too as the Doye ; he ſhould haye the 
Wiſdom of the Serpent, but not the Cun- 
ning, the Craft, the Sharping, the Biting of 
the Serpent; he ſhould be wiſe and honeſt, 
and if he is truly wiſe, he muſt be honeſt ; 
Wiſdom is a Part of his Honeſty, as it is eſ- 
ſential to it. 

TE Compleat Tradeſman muſt be a wiſe 
Man; and yet, as I ſaid, he need not be a 
Wit: He ſhould be a Man wile in his Buſi- 
neſs, wiſe in his Way, and that Wiſdom is 
enough to him: He ſhould be wile as a 
Tradeſman. And Ithink it would not be amits 
to explain my ſelf a little upon that Subject, 
for the Wiſdom of a Tradeſman has many 
eſſential Things in it, which yet do not guy 
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lify him for the Wiſdom of any other Species, | 
or to paſs for a Wit in the World. 


i, He muſt be wiſe and wary ; wiſe enough 


not to be cheated and impos'd upon, 
ruin'd, and undone by others: This is a 
Wiſdom, which however it maybe ſaid to 
be of a meaner Kind, and that the Brutes 
are acknowledged to be very much 
Maſters of it; yet it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be found in a Man embarkꝰd 
in Buſineſs: The World is full of 
Craft and Subtilty, Sharping and Bi- 
ting; and if the Tradeſman be honeſt, 
and not wary; if he is what we call a 
weak Man, he is in the utmoſt Danger 
of being undone. Tis very hard, 
yet ſo it is, that the Honeſty in that 
Caſe is a Diſaſter to him, that is to 
ſay, the want of being ſharp in his 
Buſineſs makes his Principle of Ho- 
neſty dangerous to him; he is not able 
to prevent Frauds upon himſelf, for 
want of Sagacity, and a due Share of 
Underſtanding, and he cannot return 
Sharping for Sharping; and ſo his Ho- 
neſty not being fortified by his Wit, and 
the Heart not aſſiſted by the Head, he 
falls a Prey to the firſt cunning ſharping 


Knave, that he happens to be dealing 
with. 


F 2 THERE 
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THERE is a memorable Story well known 
in the Place where it was tranſacted, which 
is ſo directly to this Purpoſe, that tho? it re- 
lates to an Affair in foreign Commerce, yet 
I cannot think it out of Courſe in this 
Place. 

A certain Engliſh Merchant in Aſia, having 
2 large Parcel of Engliſh Cloths to ſell, an 
Armenian Merchant comes to ſee them: He 
brings with him a Few, who was a Broker 
between them, and which is uſual in theſe 


Countries, to make the Bargain, and to fix the 


Price ; all which, to ſhorten the Story, was 


done to his Mind. But the main Queſtion Þ 


was about Payment. 


Tu Merchant enquired of the Few about i 


the Character of his Armenian Cuſtomer; 
and he, pretending to be very impartial, an- 
{wer?d coldly, That he could ſay nothing to 
that, only that he believed him to be very 
honeſt, and alſo able; that he had a great 
Parcel of Goods, ſuch as Bales of Silk, 
and Sacks of Gaul to ſell; and that he ſup- 
poſed he might either have them in Ex- 
change for his Cloths; but added, that he 
could ſay little. 2 
Tu Merchant was not ſatisfied with that 
Account, becauſe the Armenian inſiſted up- 
on twenty Days Time for the diſpoſing his 
Goods, and that then he would pay in Mo- 
ney; and did not offer his own Goods in imme- 
diate Exchange; ſo they parted. 1 
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A few Days after, the Armenian finds 
Means, by the Help of the ſame Few, to 
get ten Bales, that is to fay, a hundred Cloths 
into his Warehouſe, belonging either to the 
Jew himſelf, or ſome other Perſon, for 
which it ſeems the Armenian had either made 
Payment, or given Pledge for the returning 
them. 

Arrx this the knaviſh Few takes an 
Occaſion to bring the Merchant to the 
Armenian*s Chamber or Room in the Cara- 
vanſera, or Inn, and there he ſees ten Bales 
of Engliſb Cloth: Upon this he concludes 
the Zew had trick'd him, and had ſpoken in- 
differently of the Armenian, on Purpoſe to 
ſell another Merchant Goods, and hinder 
him; and asking the Few the Meaning of 
it, he told him, they were ſuch a Merchantꝰs 
Bales, naming ſome Merchant that was 
gone away from the Place at that Time, for 
about three Weeks; ſo that he could not en- 
quire of him, and that he had truſted the 
Armenian very readily with thoſe hundred 
Cloths, knowing him to be a very honeſt 
Man, WEE: 

Uro this the Merchant ſolicites the A. 


menian again to buy, who appeared back- 
ward, play'd off, and ſaid he was now ſup- 
plied, and had almoſt enough; but at laſt 
ſuffer d himſelf to be prevail'd with by the 
Jeu, who was a Confederate, to take the 
Goods; and the honeſt weak Merchant per- 
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fectly deluded, concludes the Bargain, being 
loth to loſe the Opportunity of ſelling the 

Goods. 

THz next Day the Goods are delivered to 
the Value of 3000 J. or upwards, in three Days 
more, being but two Days before Payment 
was to be made, the Armenian diſappeared, 
and the Few allo; ; and the poor deceived 
Merchant was ruined and undone. 

A Tradeſman, tho? he need neither be 
Poet or Politician, ſhould yet haye ſo much 
Wit, or whatever you pleaſe to call it, not to 
be cheated thus ; ſo much Capacity as to bear 
up againſt Fraud, and deal with a Few: 
And this 1s abſolutely neceſſary for his own 
Safety ; for without this the Tradeſman 1s 
never ſecure; and he that is not ſufficiently 
ſtored in the Head, to defend himſelf againſt 
ſuch Things as theſe, is not qualified to be a 
Tradeſman; ſuch a Man ſhould be put Ap- 
prentice to ſome Handicraft, or ſhould be 
ſent to Bedlam, rather chan to be plac'd 
ina M0 or behind the Comp- 
ter. 

Ty are therefore much deceived, that 
think Men of the meaneſt Capacities only are 
qualified to be Tradeſmen : Though the 
Tradeſman, as I have ſaid, need not be a 
polite finiſh'd Genius, tho he need not be 
a Poet, a Scholar, a Stateſman, yet he ſhould 
be a Man of Senſe ; one that underſtands his 


Buſineſs 1 in general, that knows ä 
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of the World, and how to deal with Man- 
kind; not a Novice, that may be made a 
Tool of, and be cheated by every Shar- 
er. 

. T have hinted in the former Volume, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary a Tradeſman ſhould 
underſtand the Goods he deals in; and it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, indeed; but I muſt add, 
there is a general Underſtanding alſo needful 
tothe Tradeſman, which goes beyond the par- 
ticular Part ; that is, he ſhould be a Man of 
Underſtanding as a Tradeſman ; it is in ge- 
neral expreſſed by that common but ſignifi- 
cant Term, a Man of Buſineſs, a Man ac- 
quainted with Buſineſs in general, that knows 
the ordinary Rules of Dealings in the World, 

and how an honeſt Man ſhould act in all 

Caſes; one that, tho' he is in himſelf an honeſt 

Man, will not be at a Loſs how to deal with 

= Knaves, Zews, and Sharpers ; that is to ſay, 

not howto deal with them in their own Way, 

but how to fence againſt them, and how to 

prevent his being circumvented by them. 


2. Beſides this Warineſs, the Tradeſman 
ought to be a Man of univerſal Know- 
ledge in Dealing; he ought to under- 
ſtand ſomething of all the general 
Schemes of Commerce, eſpecially of 
his own Country; I ſay, his own Coun- 
ry now, becauſe I am confined in this 
Diſcourſe to the Inland Home-Trade 
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of Eugland, and am ſpeaking of the 
Engliſh T radeſinan in particular ; for 
as to foreign Trade, it is not concern 
in this Article at all. I 
As I am ſpeaking thus of the Has 
Trade, and the Eugliſb Tradeſman only: 
It is not enough, that the Tradeſman 
ſhould underſtand juſt what he more 
immediately deals in; he meets with 
frequent Offers and Occaſions to T rade, 
to Day i in one Thing, to Morrow in an- 
other; to Day on his own Account, to 
Morrow by Commiſſion; to Day ſingly, 
to Morrow in Partnerſhip; and it is 
requiſite he ſhould be a Man of Buſi- 
nels, that, as is uſually faid, nothing may 
come amiſs to him, nothing may be fo 
out of his Way, as that he may not un. 
derſtand 1 it. 


Ir he is not a Man of State and Poli- 
ticks, he ſhould be a Man of full Employ; 
a Tradeſman is never idle: Buſmeſs is in 
its right Senſe a comprehenſive Word, and 
requires a comprehenſive Underſtanding 
too in its kind; and though I have not 
room fully to explain it, yet the Reader will 
a at what I mean by what I have all 
along inſiſted on in the Direction to Tradeſ- 
men, namely, to apply themſelves with all 
their Might, and exert their utmoſt 1 
uns.” in 1 the e on their y 3 rade; i 
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get Judgment in the Goods they deal i in; 
4 gain a general Knowledge in all Buſineſs; 
to be able to undertake any Trade, though 
not bred to it ; to underſtand how to correl- 
pond; to write a Trading Style; to keep 
their Books well; and the like, in whatever 
Buſineſs| y undertake, - 1 

THzsE Things help to conſtitute a Man 
of Buſineſs;z- in a word, he that . is thus 


qualified is fit for any hing, will get his 


Bread in any Country, is agrecable to all 


Society, and in all Places can turn his Hand 


and his Head to any Trade, to any Employ- 
ment, as Occaſion calls him out. 

I need ſay no more then, to his Ca- 
pacities: You will calily grant, that 
ſuch a Man as this muſt not be a Fool, 
not an empty fhallow- headed, rattling, 
nothing-doing Fellow ; the Man of Bu- 
fineſs is a Man of Weight, a Man of 
Value and of Worth, and cannot be an ig- 
norant, dull, unmeaning Head; it is evi- 
dent in Experience, we ſee it every where, 
the Tradeſman that 1s a thriving, managing, 
diligent Man, is full of Vigour, full of Vi- 
vacity, always ſtirring and buſtling, never 
idle, never ſottiſn; his Head and his Heart 
are employ'd; he moves with a kind of 
Velocity, unknown to other Men: The Plow- 
man goes on heavy, and with Labour, tho' 
ſteadily and ſuitably to his Buſineſs too : 
The Carrier Wags on, according to the true 
; "1 £ . Import 
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Import of the Machine he drives, which 
was therefore call'd a Waggon, from the 
Slowneſs of its Motion; but the Tradeſman, 
all Life and Spirit, like a Planet, 1s conti. 
nually in a brisk Motion; and whether di- 
rect or retrogade, he always has his double 
Revolution round his on Axis, and at the 
ſame Time progreſſive too: He has his an- 
nual and his diurnal Motion; by the laſt 
he influences his Shop, and immediate Cor- 
reſpondence; and by the firſt his Encreafe 
in Stock, and the general Gain of his Buſi- 
neſs, which he caſts up annually for his 
compleat Satisfaction. 

Trx Compleat Tradeſman then muſt be 
a Man of general Knowledge, as well as 


..» of a particular Underſtanding; he muſt not 


only underſtand his Shop, his Books, and 
how to ſell his Goods, but he muſt have a 
general Knowledge of all Trade; he muſt 
know the true Original of all the Goods he 
deals in, the Growth and Fountain of every 
Product, and the ſeveral Variations of Spe- 
cles; the Changes that every Manfacture ſuf- 
fers by Dying, Managing, and all the O- 
perations by which the Face of it is alter d; 
how it comes to be what it is; whence every 
Thing comes, and whether it goes, and (as! 
may call it) the Beginning and End of every 
Article in Trade. 

A Tradeſman may be too learned, as I 
have ſaid, in other Things; but he can ne- 
ver 
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Ver know too much in Trade; he may ſpeak 
too much Greek and Latin, but can never 
WJ ſpeak too much Trading Engliſh ; he may 
pe too much a Man of Letters, but he can 
never be too much a Man of Figures. 4 


Txz Compleat Tradeſman is made com- 


@ pleat by this very Thing; tis by the gene- 
ral Knowledge of Buſineſs that he becomes 
Ja Man of Buſineſs, that he is fitted for un- 
dertaking whatever offers to his Advantage, 
and knows how to judge what is fit for him 
bo undertake. 


AxD this brings me to one of the main 


| Parts of a Tradeſman's Wiſdom, that Ex- 
cellence of Knowledge and Underſtanding 
by which he knows not only what may be 


for his Advantage, and what Undertaking to 
venture upon, and how to enter upon it; 
but by which he is qualified to give that 
moſt uſeful Thing called a Negative in any 
Propoſal of Buſineſs that is before him. 

IT is but too often that a Tradeſman is 
drawn in by the ſpecious Pretences of Gain, 
and of apparent Succeſs, to embark in Buſi- 


neſs perhaps out of his Way, and remote 


from his ordinary Employment; and ſome- 
times by the Nature of the Thing itſelf, or 
by the meer Dint of his own Application 


and exquiſite Management, he may be ſaid 
| even to force it to ſucceed. 


Bur the niceſt Part of his Skill is, to ſearch 
the Thing to the Bottom at firſt, and ſee all 
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accept; and ſo, as above, to give a Negs- 
tive, if he ſees it reaſonable; not embark 


ſequence of his Profeſſion, to hearken to 
every Thing that is probable to bring a 


utmoſt Calmneſs and Indifferency between 
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the Arcana, the Creeks and Corners of the Þþ 
Affair beforehand, and judge whether it wil 
do, or no, before he engages ; then accord. 
ing to that Judgment to refuſe, as well as tg 


n 


or 
— 


firſt, and then find by the Loſs tha 
the T hing would not do, and ſo be ob. 
liged at laſt to throw it up with burnt Fin. 
ers. 
; THz refuſing ſpecious Projects and fair. 
looking Propoſals of Profit, calls for the ut. 
moſt Perfection of Judgment in a Tradef: 
man; for the meer natural Propenſity which 
there is in a Tradeſman, by the very Con- 
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Advantage, has a violent Biaſs in his 
Thoughts, in favour of a new Propoſal but 
this Fire is often to his Loſs, and he ough 
to have a needful Degree of Phlegm to 
balance it, to bring him to examine every 
Side of the Propoſal, ſee the good and the 
bad together, ſetting the Probabilities on either 
Side in a true Light, and judging with the 
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the one and the other, ſo to bring himſelfto 
a Power of ſaying No, which I muſt con. 
feſs it is very difficult to a Tradeſman to 
do. 
Ix all Propoſals, ſuch as I am now ſpeak- 


ing of, the Profits are generally placed 2 by 
the 
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W:hc Front of the Undertaking, and the 
rradeſman is ſhewn the ſmooth Side of 
Things firſt ; the Difficulties, the Hazards, 


wd Poſlibilities, and Events, the Probabilities 
al Lof Diſaſter and Miſcarriage ordinarily lie 
ark W hid, and out of Sight; and this is the Rea- 
. ; ſon why ſo many T radeſinen are drawn into 


: Diſaſter and Misfortune before they are 
; aware, and dip into Buſineſs too deep be- 
W fore they ſee their Way out, before they 


. find their Miſtake, and why ſo many do not 
1 | ſee it till it is too late to retrieve it, and ſo 
: never get out at all. 


Tux Tradeſman's Prudence, if he be a Man 
Jof Judgment, is how to put every Thing to its 
Tryal; HRE if at any Time Wit ſtands him 
* i Y infiead when it furniſhes him with a Penetra- 
* | tion ſufficient to Judg ge for himſelf, that he 

may neither refu Advantage, which it 


| is againſt the Grain very much for a Tradeſ- 
n man to do, or fall into a Snare. 

"| Non is this meerly when an Offer is 
„ made by Sharpers and Projectors, to cheat 
be and deceive him, and with a Deſign to tra- 


pan him; for there ſometimes an ordinary 
Judgment may find Things out, and a 
Knave may be detected in the very firſt 
Appearance; but it is moſt dangerous when 
it is brought to him in the Hand of good- 
k meaning honeſt Men, who may be miſta- 

ken in their Judgment, or may be blinded 


he by the ſpecious Probabilities, and the Out- 
ſide 
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fide of Things, and may offer and propoſe 
without Deſign to delude or decciye the Per 
ſon they make the Propoſal to. | 

THtsE are indeed of the two the mof 
dangerous; for in ſuch a Caſe the Man 
propoſing is deceived himſelf, through his 
Ignorance, and deceives or offers to deceiye 
the Tradeſman innocently, and without any 
Deſign of Evil; believing that the Propo- 
fal is really every Way as adyantageous 2 
| he (the Propoſer) ſets it out to be, ol. 
fering to embark with him in an equal 
Riſque, and on an equal Foot with himſelf; 
in which Caſe, if it fail, the Conſequence 
is, that they are both decei ved together, and 
perhaps both ruinꝰd together; and yet the 
Man that drew him in may be no Deceivet 
neither, as is often the Caſe. 

Now here the Perfection of the Tradeſ- 
man's Judgment ſhews itſelf; here 1s need 
of his utmoſt Skill and Penetration, to lee into 
the deficient Parts of a fair and promiſing 
Outſide, to weigh with an unbiaſs'd and im- 
partial Judgment every Thing, not that 
appears only, but all the Events, all the 
Diſappointments, and all the croſs Incidents 
that may happen to thwart the Expectations 
of the Propoſer, and render the Deſign 
abortive, and, according to theſe Diſcoveries, 
to cloſe with, or to decline the Adventure. 

By this Preſcience of his Underſtanding 


and Judgment he concludes thus: It is pot- 


ſible, 
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ſible, indeed, ſuch an Undertaking may an- 
fer, nay, *tis very probable too, and there 
are ſuch and ſuch good Proſpects in it, and 
| believe the Man means no Fraud, but is 
perfectly honeſt in the Deſign of it; but 
| ſee there are Difficulties in it too, and here 
it may fall ſhort, there it may miſcarry; 
here I may be diſappointed, and there I 


may be diſappointed ; and upon the Whole, 
I doubt it will do me no good, and there- 
fore I will not meddle with it, I wont ven- 


ture; III ler it alone; better fit ſtill, than 


Friſe up and fall. 


Tris Caution is the ſafe Side of a Tradeſ- 


man's Management; and we ſeldom ſee ſuch 


a Man miſcarry ; tis the only Perfection of 


his Judgment to be able to give a Nega- 


tive, and to give himſelf a Reaſon for it; 


for the Difficulty of refuſing, lies in the 
E Tradeſman himſelf; the powerful Inclina- 


tion to get Money is in a Tradeſman like the 
Attraction in the Centre of the Solar Syſtem ; 
it draws all the Bodies within its Compaſs to, 
or towards itſelf; it influences all their Mo- 
tions, and directs them to their proper End. 
GAIN is the Tradeſman's Life, 'tis the 
Efſence of his Being, as a qualified Tradeſ- 
man. Convenience, and the Supply of ne- 
cellary Things for Life, were the firſt Cauſes 
indeed of Trade; but the Reaſon and End 


fot the Tradeſman is to get Money: Tis the 


Pole-Star and Guide, the Aim and Deſign 
of 
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of all his Motions; ?tis the Center and 


Point to which all his Actions tend; tis 


the Soul of Buſineſs, the Spur of Induftry, 


the Wheel that turns within all the Wheels 
of his whole Buſineſs, and gives Motion to 
all the reſt: 

Now, tis hard to turn the Tradeſman 
from any Undertaking which has a probable 
View of Gain in it: The Propoſal comes 
with great Advantage to him, when the very 
Proſpe& ſhines in his Eyes with ſuch a 
Luſtre, that tis a meer Prepoſſeſſion in fi- 
vour of the Deſign itſelf, he is half 
engaged before he looks into the Inſide 
This makes him ſee every Thing afterward 
with an already-biaſs'd Judgment, and the 
Sight of his Underſtanding is dazzled, fo 
that he ſees every Thing near hand double, 
and Thing remote not at all. 

By this Deluſion, the Man is too apt to be 
drawn into the Snare, cloſes eagerly with a 
new projected Scheme, jumps at the Bait, 
and ſees not the Hook; and many an inno- 
cent unthinking Tradeſman is ruined by theſe 
Precipitations. But the Man of Buſineſs take 
Things quite another Way; he weighs evc- 
ry Part with a calm Mind and a ſteady Judg: 
ment; he has, what the late King William 
laid of the Duke of Marlborough, a wam 
Heart, and a ccol Head; his Pulſe beats hig 
for the Profit of a Buſineſs, as high as an) 


Man's, but his Hand will not go before his 
3 Head; 
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Head; his Act and Deed will not run be- 
fore his Judgment; he maturely conſiders 
and weighs every Article, ſtates the Ac- 
count of Profit and Loſs, with an Equality 
of Judgment, and wiſely ſtands ready to 
give the Negative, as eaſily as the Affirma- 
tive, if he ſees an Occaſion. 

Taz real Difficulty of this is a Teſtimo- 
ny, that a Compleat Tradeſman muſt be no 
Fool ; there 1s much more of the wiſe Man 
to be ſeen in the Negative, than in the Af- 
firmative, in almoſt all the Parts of Life. 
'Tis one of the Characters of a Man of 
Senſe, that he knows how to ſay No. How 
many well-natur'd, eaſy-temper'd, good-hu- 
mour'd Gentlemen are ruined in the World, 
ruined in their Morals, in their Fortunes, in 
their Proſpects, meerly for Want of this hap- 
py Negative, for Want of the Power of 
laying No. 

SOCIETY tempts, a pleaſant Companion in- 
vites, this Friend ſends, and that Friend calls; 
the eaſy, good-humoured, weak Creature, 
goes Immediately ; he has no Powet to reſiſt; 
he has no Negative, he cannot ſay No, and 
away he goes, be it to the Tavern, or to a 
worſe Houſe ; nay, be it to the Gaming-Ta- 
ble, or ſtill worſe, the Highway. * 

Bur the rough poſitive Temper is the ſafe 
Man; that can be ſurly, and if he diſlikes 
the Propoſals, however his Inclination may 
tempt him, yet turns upon his Heel, and 


ſays, 
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ſays No; that's the Man that eſcapes the Dan. 

er. 
: Ir is the fame Thing in Trade: The ſafe 
Man is he that can ſay No; who conſidering 
all the Circumſtances of a Propoſal, and 
weighing the bad againſt the good, the pre- 
bable Miſcarriage againſt the probable Suc- 
ceſs, maturely ſays No; declines the Propo- 
ſal, and avoids the Danger; is content to be 
ſafe rather than rich, to be caſy rather than 
buſy, that is, cautious of Hazard, as well as 
forward for Profit. 

THis, therefore, is the Wiſdom of a Tradef. 
man, and it requires a great Share of Un- 
derſtanding, as well as of Prudence, to guide 
the Man of Buſineſs in this Part; for it is 
a difficult Thing, and the wiſeſt Man may 
be miſtaken; he may refuſe an Advantage 
as well on one Hand, and (as they call it in 
the Language of Trade) ſtand in his own 
Light, as well as avoid a Loſs on t'other; 
all that can be ſaid is, he muſt judge for him- 
ſelf: And that brings me back to the Propo- 
ſitions advanc'd above, vi g. that the Tradeſ- 
man muſt be no Fool. 

TRERE arc, indeed, a Set of Men in the 
World, and in our particular Britiſb World 
of Trade too, for that is what I mean by our 
World, who have but a very mean Share of 
Underſtanding, and yet carry on great Trades, 
go through a great deal of Buſineſs, and 


with Succcſs too; nay, ſome are of Opi- 


nion, 
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nion, that theſe downright empty-headed 
Tradeſmen are the ſafeſt, and beſt, and the 
moſt likely to thrive; and we often find it 
ſo. 

Bur then I muſt add, theſe are generally 
Men, who either have a certain natural Cau- 
tion in their Tempers, which guides them to 
ſay No, as above, though they do it without 
any Act of their Judgment, becauſe they have 
little or no Judgment to act with; Or that 
have a kind of a Sagacity, as the Birds eſpe- 
cially, and alſo other Brutes have, to be 
afraid of every Body, and ſo they truſt no 
Body; they are ſhy of every Thing that 
ſtirs, and every Body that offers; believe 
every Body will bite them, and cheat them, 
and by this they are ſecured; nothing can 
e hurt them, for they meddle with nothing; 
n W no Body can cheat them, becauſe they truſt 
no Body; no* Body deceives them, becauſe 
they believe no Body. „ 
Bor this kind of general Jcalouſy of 
> WW Mankind, is not the Act or Effect of the 
{- Taadeſman's Judgment; it is not his Wiſ- 

dom, as I was juſt now ſpeaking, and the 

hc Perfection of his Trading Prudence; but tis 
1d Ha meer brutal Part, groſs and rough, ſordid- 
ur ly ignorant, and neither guided by Reaſon, 
ol Nor by the Nature of the Fhing; tis neither 
es, n AR of Prudence or of Foreſight, but a 
nd meer Part of ſurly Ignorance, and Humour: 
Goch Men as theſe, as they are ſafe from 
G 2 the 
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the Accident of their Temper, ſo they are 
rich, if it ſo happens to them, meerly from 
the Conſequence of being & and So ſtated in 
a Round of Buſineſs, by the Accident of 
their Situation ; haying perhaps jump'd into 
a Shop, or into a Trade, by Succeſſion to 
Parents or Maſters, who left it to them; and ſo 
going right forward, like the Carrier's Horſe 
in the Road, where they were always uſed 
to travel; as they would be loſt if they were 
but juſt turn'd out into a ſtrange Track, 
where they had never gone before, ſo they 
are obſtinate againſt all Propoſals, that may 
turn them out of the old Path. 

 Txxik Succeſs, I ſay, is the meer Effet 
of their Situation in Trade ; and if they arc 
put out of the Road of Buſineſs, they are 
loſt; they neither know to go on, or how to 
find their Way into-the Road again from 
whence they come. 

Tusk are a ſort of Paſſive People, who 
ſtand as an Exception againſt a general Rule; | 
who thrive in their Ignorance, and grow rich ** 
not by their Wiſdom, but meerly by being 
Fools; meerly becauſe they were in the Road, th 
and had neither Courage or Underſtanding 6 
to go out of it. f 

Bur if a Fool in Trade happens to thrive, 
and perhaps thrives becauſe he is a Fool, yet 
it does not at all argue againſt my Propoſi- 
tion, that a Tradeſman ſhould be a Man of 


Senſe. If the honeſt Tradeſmen were all 
. | | Fools, 
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A Fools, the t'other Half, I mean the K- --s 
1 Tradeſmen, would be all Aldermen, that 1s 
eW to fay, all rich; for they would ſoon make 
their Market of their Neighbours ; for all 
the Fools would not be wary and cautious, 
like him hinted at above, and the reſt would 
e be undone; in a word, a Fool may be a 
" W Tradeſman, but the Compleat Tradeſman 1 
| ſpeak of, muſt not be a Fool. 

k Nox could ſuch wiſe Fools as that I have 
„deſcrib'd, carry on the vaſt Inland Commerce 
og this Nation: Here and there a weak Man 
) WW ating within his own narrow Circle, and 
a WM having the Pattern of wiſer Heads round 
him, to be as it were, his Pole-Star to ſteer 
by, may go plodding on, as I haye faid, 
and may do well enough, may act with a 
little, and keep himſelf up tolerably well: 
But when we come to deſcribe a Man of Cor- 
reſpondence and of general Trade, a Man 
carrying on a Head of Buſineſs, and, as we 
tay, driving the World before him; the poor 


ing empty-headed Man I ſpeak of, muſt not be 
d che Man; his Capacity is not equal to it; 
ng as his Underſtanding is confin'd, ſo muſt his 


Correſpondence; a large Buſineſs would be 
too much for his Head, if it was not too 
much for his Hands; as his Brains are limit- 
ed, ſo would his Circle of Buſineſs be re- 
ſtrained ; and it would appear, he could ne- 
ver be a Compleat Tradeſman, becauſe he 
was a Fool, | 
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CHAP, III. 


Of the honeſt Tra !eſman, when by Time 
and long Succeſs in Trade, he is grown 
well to paſs, how he _ to govern hin. 
ſelf,, and how to guard againſt Diſaſters 
which naturally attend a proſperous 
Circumſtance in Trade. FOOL 


E are now to ſuppoſe a Tradeſman, 
wg having been twenty Years, or per- 
baps more, in his Buſineſs, and 
having purſued it with an honeſt 
Diligence, and been bleſt, that is, with tole- 
Table Succeſs is grown warm in his Neſt, is 
beforehand in the World, and begins to be 
called a rich Man. 5 

III take it for granted too, that having 
proſpered thus long, he has gain'd ſome 
Reputation and Character in the World: 
And there are three Characters; one of which 
a Tradeſman of ſuch ſtanding generally 
comes under the Name of, whether with 
„„ ons 


1. THAT he has been a Hard- Head, 1 
Devyourer, a Few; for theſe and mor 


ſuch 
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ſuch are the general Titles bywhich ſuch 


Tradeſmen are uſually diſtinguiſh'd and 
known; that he will let no Body live 
by him, that he will skin a Flint, that 
he will buy cheaper than any Man 
can ſell, and fell dearer than any Man 


can buy; that he cares not who ſinks 


if he can but ſwim; that he grinds the 
Faces of his Workmen, and will hard- 
ly let a poor Man live by his Labour: 
Thus he has got what he has by gri- 
ping and ſqueezing of labouring Men; 

and that it will never thrive with him, 
and the like. 


2- Ox they tell you he has got it by 


Sharping and Trucking, undermining 
of his Neighbours, worming People 
out of their Intereſt in Things, and 
ſetting up Bubbles and Bites to cheat 
the World with; that he is a Man of 
no Conſcience, that cares not who loſes 
ſo he can but gain; that he (in a word) 
cheats every Body if he can, but takes 
care no Body ſhall cheat him ; that he 
has been a Knave 1n his Dealing, over- 
reaching and defrauding wherever he 


could; that ſo he did but get Money, 


he card not how he got it, nor of 
whom; that he neither valued the 
Bleſſing of the Rich, or the Curſes of 
the Poor, ſo he could but get Money by 
them. This is 4 a Character, 
it 
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it muſt be confeſs'd; and that there 
are ſome Tradefinen that deſerve it 
muſt alſo be granted: But the next is 
a brighter Side by a great deal, vig. 

3. Tur he is an honeſt, open-hearted, 
generous, fair-dealing Tradeſinan ; that 
every Body ſpeaks well of him, loves 
to deal with him; and whether they 
get or loſe by him, they are always 
pleaſed; that he treats the Rich with 
good Manners, and the Poor with good 
Language, is courteous and kind to 
all People, and that in particular he is a 
punctual Pay-Maſter; that when he has 
made a Bargain, whether he gets or 
loſes by it, he always performs it, and 

without Murmuring or Cavilling ; that 
he takes no unjuſt Adyantage, does not 

lie upon the Catch to ſupplant any 
Body, and ſcorns, in ſhort, to do an. 
ill Thing, though he might gain by 
it; that 12 Word is as facred as his 
Bond; that he never grinds the Face of 
the Poor, but pays for his Work chear- 
fully and readily, and is content to let 
poor Men live by him; that he ſcorns 
to make Miſtake paſs for Payment, or 
to lie upon the Catch to trapan his 
Neighbour; in a word, that he is a 
fair, erde, honeſt Man, God has 
bleft him, and every Body gives him a 
good Word, 
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I believe I may venture to ſay, that one 
of theſe three Characters takes in almoſt all 
the thriving Part of our Tradeſmen, let 
them be of what Trade, or of what kind 
of Buſineſs they will: It is true, there are 
ſome who come under a middling kind of 
Half.in-Half Character, and are neither well 
ſpoken of, or ill ſpoken of; neither well 
thought of, or ill thought of; no People 
hard 7 know what to make of them, or 
what to ſay to them; they are cloſe and 
concealed, honeſt in Shew, and never bite 
and devour, but when no Body ſees them, 
and when they can do it ſecurely; that 
are fond of being called honeſt Men, and 
make as if they would deſerve it; but cut 
ſharp, go cloſe to the Brink of Knavery, tho? 
they would not be thought to ſtep out be- 
yond their Bounds ; that keep themſelves to 
themſelves ; and, in a word, no Body knows 
where to have them. 

Tres: muſt be what they are; as no Bo- 
dy ſpeaks much ill of them, ſo I ſhall ſay 
little well of them, only this, that they are 
none of the People that will raiſe the Credit 
of the Tradeſmen in general to any great 
Height; and when a Slanderer tells us that 
all Tradeſmen muſt be K , we cannot 
bring this Tradeſman out for a Voucher in 
their Behalf. 

Bur now, to ſpeak of the Tradeſman as 


ſuch, let his juſt Character be as it will, what is 
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his Buſineſs now he is, as we ſay, thriven, 
and grown rich; he underſtood his Buſineſs, 
or elſe he would not have gone on ſo well; 
but let me tell him, he is not paſt the Dan- 
ger yet; Men of the beſt Figures in Trade 
have met with a Fall, and have made a Slip 
at laſt, which at one Blow haye ruin'd all 
their Proſpects, blaſted them at once, and 
overthrown at one Blow all their twenty 
Years Labour: Witneſs the late Directors 
of the South-Sea Company; and let their 
Fall be juſt or unjuſt, that is not my Buſi- 
neſs; perhaps I am not of the ſame Opi- 
nion with the general Clamour under which 
they fell; but this Part is exactly to my 
preſently Purpoſe. 
Mx of thoſe. Gentlemen were Tradeſ- 
men of long ſtanding ; they had behay'd ſo 
as to have obtain'd, and as I have heard, 
to deſerve an unſpotted Reputation in Trade: 
If they were not honeſt Men, there were 
zadeed no honeſt Men in Trade in the World, 
nay, ſome received that Teſtimony even in 
the very Article of their Misfortune, and 
may be ſaid to fall, only in conſequence of 
the Title they bore, and the Office they 
were embarked in, tho? it appeared they had 
not acted one way or other; but if I may 
uſe the Words of an infinitely fuperior Cale, 
they were number'd with Tranſgreſſors. 
Vr theſe Men fell into Ruin; as Down 
& Precipice, ingulph'd at once in the commoh 
Calamity, 
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Calamity; as Directors without directing; as 
guilty, tho' innocent; as blackened with the 
general Calumny, tho? not particularly ca- 
lumniated. 

Even the worſt of thoſe unhappy Gen- 
tlemen, how were they ſent into the Wil- 
derneſs like the Scape Goat, with the Sins 
of their Superiors upon their Heads, bearing 
the Burden for other People's Crimes, and 
ſinking, as it were, on purpoſe, to let others 
ſwim. 

Bur not to enter into particular Caſes any 
farther than to make them Examples for the 
Caution of others, and to intimate to the 
World, how they ought to act in the Conduct 


of Trading Life, which is the moſt intricate 
of all human Meaſures ; let the People I 


am writing to take the Hint, and than leave 
the Perſons to their own Oppreſſions, which 
are heavy enough: The Uſe of it to us in 
the Caſe before me is this. 

A Tradeſman is never ſafe; his Condition 
is ſubjected to innumerable Caſualties, and 
to unavoidable Diſaſters: No Eſtate is fo big 
as not to be in Hazard, no Poſture of his 
Affairs out of the Reach of Accidents; while 
he continues in Trade, like a Seaman, tho? 
he is at the Mouth of the Harbour, nay, 


#ho* ſafe in the Port, and come to an An- 


chor, he can never ſay he is entirely out 
of Danger, and perfect ly ſafe, till he has ſet 
both Feet ſafe on Shore; in the Mer- 
| chandize 
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chandize on board *tis the ſame, the Voyage 


is not ended till the Goods are landed, and 
in the Merchant's Warehouſe. 


Ix like manner, the Tradeſman is not paſt 


the Danger till his Bottom is wound up; 
and if he continues in Trade, we may ſay 
of him, he is never perfectly ſafe till he is 
nail'd up between two Elm Boards; never 
out of Danger till he is in his Grave; no 
State of Proſperity ſo high, or ſo great, but 
ſome have fallen from as high a Condition. 
I once ſaw a SpeQacle, which, tho? I was 
entirely unconcernꝰd, moy'd me ſo much, 
that it brought Tears into my Eyes in ſpite 
of all my Reſolution, and, I am perſwaded, 
muſt a little affect the moſt ſenſible Reader. 
It was a Citizen of London, a Tradeſman; 
he did not live far from the Monument, and 
his Name was- : I conceal it in com- 
paſſion to his Memory: He was not only 
believed, but it was afterwards proved that 
he was a clear Man, all his Debts paid, 
with upwards of 200000 J. in his Pocket. 
In the Height of his Proſperity I have 
ſeen him cloathed in Embroideries, and 
Cloath of Gold Waſtcoats, his Coach and 
ſix Horles, and three or four Footmen waiting 
for him at the Exchange-Cate His Lady 
in her guilt Chariot, which coſt 400 J. her 
Habit the richeſt imaginable, tout Brilliant, 
as the French call it, covered with Diamonds 
and Jewels, without Price. 
MY. > | Wirum 
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Wirtain leſs than twenty Years I ſaw 
this Man led into Mr. Baron Haz ſell's Cham. 
ber in the Ti emple, between two of his Cre- 
ditors, crying like a Child, and hardly able 
to ſupport the Weight of his Grief. The 
Creditors came with him, to teſtify how his 
Calamity had maſter'd all their Reſentment ; 
and one of his Creditors was ſo mov'd, that 
he wept at the very Spectacle. In a word, 
he came to be diſcharg'd by the A& of Par- 
liament called, the Act for d:/charging Deb- 
tors, where two Thirds in Number, and 
Value of their Creditors, complied; and 
this poor Man came to claim the Benefit of 
it, bringing in his Hand his Inſtrument of 
Compoſition for one Penny in the Pound; 
I fay one Penny for every twenty Shillings, 
for ninety thouſand Pound Debts ; and, as 
one of the Creditors told me, they were to 
take his Bond for that Penny. 
BenoLD the Viciſſitudes of a Tradeſman's 


Life; if a Man riding in his Coach and Six, 


with 200000 J. in his Pocket, may fink un- 
der the Diſaſters of Trade, who then can 
lay he is ſafe, and out of Danger: How of- 
ten have I heard a Tradeſman ſay, J lot 
30000 J. by ſuch a Project: I loſt 20000 J. 
by ſuch a Company How muſt it be with 
many a Man, when within the Space of 
two or three Years the ZEaſt-1nd;a Com- 
pany Stock would be worth 350 /. per Cent. 
and down beneath 7o/. per Cent. The 
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African Stock at 400 J. per Cent. and fink 
down under 40 J. and this thirty Years and 
more before the Sourh-Sea Diſtractions poſe 
ſeſs'd the Nation, 

THe Linnen Manufacture was at 400 J. 
per Cent. and not worth ten Pounds within 
the Compaſs of leſs than five Years. 

Tuk Paper Company was at the like 
Rate of 400 J. per Cent. and at length came 
down to no Buyers, and conſequently no 
Price. 

Tre Hudſon Bay Company the like, and 
their Colony and Plantation gone, taken by 
the French, and the Stock ſunk to nothing. 

THe like was to be ſaid of ſeveral other 


Projects and Undertakings at that Time; 


and how many flouriſhing Tradeſmen ſunk 
under it ? nay, ſome that did not fall by 
Stock-jobbing and Bubbling ; for theſe 
Things were young in the World, and 
ſcarce heard of in theſe Days. 

I might go back beyond theſe, to the Times 
of King Charles II. and the ſhutting up 
the Exchequer : How many flouriſhing 
Tradeſmen funk in thoſe Times, who 
thought themſelves above the Reach of 
Trading Diſaſters? The Forths, who were 
once Men of ſuch Funds and Figure, that 
one of them undertook to farm the Reve- 
nue of Ireland; of whom, when they fail- 
ed, King Charles II. ſaid merrily, that 
three Fourths of the City were broke: It 
goes feems 
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ſeems there were three Brothers of them; and 
at laſt they all came to be ſo low, that they 
were maintain'd by mere Charity. 

How many City Knights, Aldermen, and 
ſome of them Lord Mayors, can I reckon 
up from Sir Robert Jyner to Sir Juſtus 
Beck, who have ſunk from a Knighthood, 
and immenſe Wealth to the loweſt Miſery 
and Poyerty : I think I can reckon fourteen 
within the Compaſs of my own Remem- 
brance, beſides ſome Hundreds equal to them 
in Wealth, tho? not honour'd with the 
Sir and the Gold Chain. Some of theſe were, 


Sir Robert Vyner, Sir John Sweetapple, 
Ald. Backwell, Sit Matthew Kirwood, 
Ald. Forth, and his Sir Thomas Cook, 

Two Brothers, Sir Baſil Firebraſs, 


Sir Thomas Vyner, cum aliis. 


THtsE are recent Teſtimonies that no Proſ- 
perity in Trade is out of the Reach of Di- 
faſter ; ſo that the Tradeſman can never call 
himſelf a ſafe Man, till he is entirely drawn 
out of Trade, and, as I ſaid before, landed 
in the Grave, or in his Country Retreat, 
* can ſay, he has no more to do with Bu- 

neſs. 


Hence then, the Tradeſman is not above 


Caution, let his Condition be what it will: 


My Caution is this, never to run out of his 
Buſineſs into Hazards, great Undertakings, 
capital 
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capital Adventures, wild Experiments upon 
Preſumption of Succeſs, and upon Proſpect 
of new Advantage and farther Gain: Me- 
thinks a Man that has once 20000 J. in his 
Pocket, ſhould not want to be adviſed to be 
ſatisfied with the Road of Buſineſs, which 
has rais'd him to that Height, and not to 
hazard a Fall, in order to riſe higher. 

He that is not ſatisfied, and does not think 
himſelf rich enough with 20000 / in his 
Pocket, neither would he be ſatisfied one Jot 
the more, if he had five Times that Sum. 
Where was the Man in the late diſtracted 
Times, who thought himſelf well, and ſat 
Fill content with the moſt immenſe Sum? 
Had it been poſſible, we had not had ſo many 
ruined Families now among us, curſing their 
own Ayarice, and lamenting their Folly ; 1 
was worth ſo much and ſo much; ſome 
50000/. ſome twice as much, but could not 
be content, and ſo fool'd it away all. 

Lr the wiſe and. wary Tradeſman take 
the Hint, keep within the Bounds where 
Providence has placed him, be content to rife 
gradually and gently, as he has done ; and 
as he 1s ſufficiently rich, if he will make 
it more, let it be in the old Road; go ſoftly 
on, leaſt he comes not ſoftly down. 

PRECIPITATIONS of all Kinds are dangerous; 
a Tradeſman riſes gently, but he falls haſti- 
ly ; nay, which is worſe than all the reſt, 


and 1s particular to the Diſaſters of Trade, # 
Tradeſ- 
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Tradeſman ſeldom ſtumbles, but he falls; 
the Reaſon lies here, the leaſt Slip of a 
Tradeſman touches his Credit, and if his Cre- 
dit is touch'd, the Tradeſman is gone: He 
may ſtruggle for ſome Time, and if his Bot- 
tom is very good, he may perhaps keep him- 


ſelf from a mortal Wound; bur let his Bot- 


tom be what it will; he rarely recovers it in 
Trade, never goes on chearfully and tho- 
roughly if his Credit is hurt by the Blow: 
"Tis like ſome Diſeaſes, which; tho' they may 
be cur'd as the Phyſicians call a Cure, yet 
they leave a Taint in the Blood, which is ne- 
ver thoroughly carried off, but breaks out 
again upon all Occaſions of other Ilineſs, 
and the Man is never perfectly ſound while 
he hives: | 

I know *tis objected, that when a Man is 
once grown rich, his Dependance upon Cre- 
dit is at an End; what cares he? or rather; 
what need he care for Credit, that has twen= 
ty thouſand Pounds in his Pocket? 

I would rather ſay, what need he care for 
Trade, that has twenty thouſand Pound in 
tis Pocket ? why ſhould he trade any farther ? 
and what need he deſire any more, that has 
ſuch a Bank? 'Tis Time to leave off and 
have done; tis Time to leave labouring for 
the World, when he has the World, as they 
call it, in a String. Fi) 

I muſt confeſs, I am of Opinion, it would be 
much better for the publick Intereſt of Trade, 
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and for the Tradeſmen too, if every Man that 
is adyane'd in Buſineſs, 1⁰ as to be worth 
twenty thouſand Pounds, ſhould leave off; 
as I have ſaid above, that it would be 
much better for Trade, and for the publick 
State of Buſineſs; ſo I add now, twould be 
much better for the Nation in general, that 
twenty Tradeſmen, with each a thouſand 
— in his Pocket, were employ'd in 
Trade, than one Tradeſman with twenty 
thouſand Pounds. For firſt, the ſame Trade 
would then maintain twenty Families, which 
now ſupports but one. 2. Thoſe twenty Fa- 
milies, would in conſequence, have abun- 
dance of Dependencies more upon them, 
than one fingle Family, let that one Family 
make as gooda Figure in Trade as they will, 
3. The twenty Families would act, with les 
Danger to one another, and to Trade in 
general, than one oyer-rich 'Tradeſman 
does, or can do. 
I explain my ſelf thus: 


1. The Number of Families maintain'd 
by Trade, while the Commerce it ſelf 
is under no Oppreſſion by them, is a 
viſible Benefit, nay, even a Bleſſing to 
the Nation, where the Trade is carried 
currently on, as that Increaſe of People, 
is a Bleſling'! in it ſelf; but 'tis a far- 
ther Benefit too, as it is an Increaſe of 
the diligent Part of the People, an In- 

crealc 
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creaſe not of Vagrants and indigent Peo- 
ple; Mouths that are unprofitable and 
| that live upon the Labour of other Peo- 
ple, more capable or more induſtrious 
than themſelves; but as it 1s an Increaſe 
of Buſineſs, and of People to do it: An 
Increaſe of Labour always brings Hands 
together to perform it, and the multiply- 
ing of diligent labouring People, where 
Work is found to employ them, is cer- 
tainly a publick Benefit to the Nation. 


8 

t 
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a I cannot think I ſhould be ask*d ſo weak a 

- W Queſtion, whether a Trade carried on by 

n, twenty Maſter-Tradeſman, with each Man a 

ly WW thouſand Pound in Stock, ſhall not neceſſari- 

ll. ly employ more People than that ſame Trade, 

carried on by one Maſter-Tradeſman, with 

in WW theſame Stock united in one Hand; the Fact is 

fo eaſily to be demonſtrated, that it will hardly 

bear the Name of a Queſtion. Suppoſe it was 

only that they keep every one an Apprentice, 

and one other Servant, it cannot be ſuggeſted, 

that the other Tradeſman, tho? with twenty 

thouſand Pounds in his Pocket, would keep 

twenty Apprentices and twenty Servants, be 

it almoſt f any Trade whatever; and if it 

was not a Shop- \ airs: Trade, but an Em- 

ployment that required ſome Hands, yet the 

ich Maſter-Tradeſman cu not employ 

twenty Times the Number of Men, as the 

ſingle thouſand Pound Man would do; ſo 
H 2 that 
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that even that Way the common Intereſt 
lies beſt in the twenty Hands than in one. 

App to this what relates to the ſecond 
Conſideration above, viz. that the twenty 
Tradeſmen muſt inhabit twenty Houſes, pay 
abundantly a greater Proportion to all Man. 
ner of Taxes, be rated perhaps twenty Times 
as much to the Poor, to Pariſh Taxes, to 
the Church, to the Highways, and to every 
perſonal Rate; for ſometimes the Tradeſman, 
with his twenty thouſand Pounds Stock, may 
live in no better a Houſe than the Tradeſman 
with a thouſand Pounds Stock; ſo that in 
all theſe Caſes the dividing Trade into many 
Hands, is a much greater Ad vantage to the 
Publick, than to have it continued in one 
Hand only. | 

As to the laſt Head, vs. that it would be 
better for Trade itſelf, tis an Article of par 
ticular Moment in the Subject I am upon, and 
brings me forward to the immediate Subjett of 
the next Chapter, relating to Miſchiefs or- 
dinarily attending Trade, from the Encroach- 
ings, Engroſlings, and other avaricious Mea- 
{ures which are often the Conſequences of an 
over-grown Tradeſman's puſhing ſtill on 
when he 1s too great and too powerful for 
his Neighbours. 
Tuos Tradeſmen, who, tho' increas'd 
in their Trade, can ſet no Bounds to their De- T 
fires; who neither know when they have 0 
enough, or when they have too * are N Pe 

| often- 
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oftentimes fatal in their Meaſures, not only 


| to their Neighbours in Trade, but even to 


Trade itſelf; and therefore the Publick is 
ſometimes oblig'd to make Laws againſt them 
to reſtrain their Exorbitancies and Exceſſes, 
and to preyent their eating up the little 
Tradeſmen about them. 

THEsE are the Laws againſt Extortion, 
taking large Intereſt for Money, engroſſing 
particular Commodities, foreſtalling Mar- 
kets, Combinations in Trade, and the like ; 
all which are the Effects of large over- 
match'd Stocks, and the Capital Projects of 
money d Men in Trade; and if it were not for 
ſuch Laws, ſometimes the ſmaller Tradeſ- 
men would be over-run, be foreclos*d in 
Trade, and be left to ſtand at their Shops 
or Shop-Doors unemploy'd, and without 
Buſineſs. | 

Uron the whole, *tis evident, that an 
oyer- grown or overerich Tradeſman, puſhing 
ſtill on in Trade, is really far from being a 
publick Benefit to Trade itſelf in the gene- 
ral, or to the Country where he lives ; or it 
is far from a Benefit to Trade to have it con- 
tracted in a few Hands, to have it circulate 
in Groſs, and be manag'd hy a few Maſters. 
I might run it out, for farther Explana- 
tion, into the particular manufacturing 
Tradeſmen, where it is much more to be ſeen 
than in the Shop- keeping Part; but I ſhall 
ſpeak of it again at large in its Place. 


H 3 1 
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J return therefore to the rich Tradeſman, 
whoſe Caſe was the principal Subject of this 
Chapter: Two Things are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to him to take into his Concern, and 
are never below J ſo long as T rade itſelf 
is not below him. 


Firſt, He is to be cautious ſtill of not launch. 
ing out beyond himſelf: Nothing of its kind 
is more common than for the Tradeſman, 
when he once finds himſelf grown rich, to 
have his Head full of great Deſigns and 
new Undertakings. He finds his Caſh flow, 
in upon him, and perhaps he 1s fuller of 
Money than his Trade calls for; and' as he 
ſcarce knows how to employ more Stock in 
it than he does, his Ears are the ſooner 
open to any Project or Propoſal that offers 
itſelf, and J muſt add, that this is the moſt 
critical Time with him in all his Life; if 
ever he is danger of Ruin, tis juſt then. 


1. Het is firſt of the Opinion, that as he has 
an over-grown Stock, he ought to em- 
ploy it, and that no Money ought to 
lie idle; what though it is an Adven- 
ture a little out of his Way, he only 
employs ſome looſe Corns in it, ſome 


{mall Sums that he can ſpare, and which 


he does not value; if he loſes them it 
won't hurt him, and the like. 


2. THAT 
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2. THAT *tis a probable Undertaking; that 
it may hit, and then he ſhall do his Bu- 
ſineſs at once; and then comes all the 
great Things into his Head that am- 
bitious Men fire their Thoughts with, 
which turn the Windmill of his Brain 
ſo faſt, that they make him delirious in 
Trade, and he is a meer Trade Luna- 
tick eyer after, 


Tris therefore, I fay, is the moſt critical 
Time of a Tradeſman's Life; at this Moment 
he is more in Danger of being undone than 
ever he was when he had not 500 J. in his 
Pocket, For, 


Secondly, He ought to be told, that no 
Tradeſman is out of Danger of being un- 
done while he continues in Trade, that no 
Eſtate, no over-grown Circumſtance is too 
great to be ruin'd by a Project; nay, the 
greater and ſtronger his Stock, and the vainer 
he is of it, the more Danger he is in of run- 
ning ſome bold Adventure, which may at 
laſt give him a mortal Wound, and hazard 


the Overthrow of all his Fortunes at once. 


I could name ſuch Examples of this, that 
has happened within our own Knowledge and 
Memory, that would put it out of all Queſ- 
tion; and I forbear meerly becauſe I would 
not open the Wounds of the unhappy Suf- 

H 4 | ferers 
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ferers, and bring the Miſerable upon the 
Stage again, to renew their Sorrows. 


Hs that in this World thinks himſelf ſe. 
cure againſt the Shocks of Fortune, as we 
may well call them, ſeems either to know 
very little of the World, or to think but lit- 
. tle of what he does know: No Station is 
above Diſaſter; and no Man is {a ſubject to 
them, as he that having a ſtrong Fund, is yet 
for puſhing at more, not knowing when he 
has enough, or not ſatisfied with enough. 
As Ambition is the Ruin of the greateſt Mo- 
narch when he graſps at, and would devour 
his innocent neighbouring Princes and States, 
ſo Avarice is often the Ruin of the greateſt 
. Tradeſmen, when not ſatisfied with having 
gain'd a plentiful Fortune by their Diligence 
and Application, they are reſolv'd to puſh at 
greater Things than they can graſp, launch 
out of their Depth in Trade, and blinded with 
the Vanity of their projected Hopes, do not 
{ce their Danger. 

AN ill Pilot as ſoon loſes a great Ship as 
a ſmall, and a rich Cargo is as caſily ſhip- 
wreck'd as a poor : The Rocks and Sands which 
lie under Water hid and conceal'd, are as 
dangerous to a Man of War as to a Merchant 
Ship; and the Number of its Guns, which 
makes it terrible to other Enemies, are ra- 
ther Inſtruments to forward its Ruin, in caſe 
of Tempeſts and Storms, than Hel ps to deli- 
ver it. "- 
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Tux richer the Tradeſman is, the bolder 
he is apt to be in his Adventures, not being to 
be ſo eaſily wounded by a Loſs; but as the 
Gameſter is tempted to throw again, to re- 
trieye the paſt Loſs, ſo one Adventure in 
Trade draws in another, till at laſt comes a 
capital Loſs, which weakens the Stock, and 
which wounds the Reputation; and thus, by 
one Loſs coming in the Neck of another, 
the Tradeſman is firſt made deſperate, in his 
Deſperation ventures at all, and ſo is at once 
undone. 

Is any Man ſhould be fo ill-natur'd as to 
tell me I ſpeak too feelingly upon this Part 
of the Subject, though it may not be the 
kindeſt Thing he could have ſaid to a poor 
Author, yet it may not be the worſe for 
the Argument : An old Sailor, that has ſplit 
upon a ſunk Rock, and has loſt his Ship, 1s 
not the worſt Man to make a Pilot of for 
that Coaſt; on the contrary, he is in par- 
ticular able to guide thoſe that come after 
— to ſhun the Dangers of that unhappy 

ace. | 

TRADE is a ſafe Channel to thoſe that 
keepin the fair May, (ſo the Sailors call the 
ordinary Entrance into an Harbour; ) but 
if in Contempt of Dangers, and of fair 
Warnings, any Man will run out of the 
Courſe, negle& the Buoys and Marks which 
are ſet up by the Publick for the Direction 
of Sailors, and, at all Hazards, venture 
among, 
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among the Rocks, he is to blame no body 
but himſelf if he loſes his Ship. 

Tut Sum of the Matter is this; That no 
Tradeſman, however rich and proſperous, 
ſhould think himſelf out of the Reach of 
Misfortunes in Buſineſs, and therefore none 
ſhould run upon needleſs Hazards and Diffi- 
culties, in confidence of their own good Suc- 
ceſs in Things paſt, and upon the Aſſurance 
of their Strength of Stock, no Condition 
being beyond the Reach of Diſaſter. 

How unpitied do ſuch Men fall ? how 
does the World reproach them with Stupidi- 
ty and Folly, when they who had no need 
to hazard themſelves, run into unlikely Ad- 
venturings, and ruin themſelves without 
Cauſe; who thinking themſelves ſafe, fall 
when no body throws them down, and ſur- 
prize the World with their Diſaſters, when 
every one thought them ſecure from all Di- 
ſaſter? 

I know no State of Life, I mean in that 
we call the Middle Station of it, and among 
the ſenſible Part of Mankind, which is more 
ſuited to make Men perfectly eaſy, and com- 
fortable to themſelves, than that of a thriving 
Tradeſman: He ſeems not only thoroughly 
ſettled with Reſpect to his Circumſtances, 
but that Settlement ſeems the beſt ſecur'd and 
eſtabliſn'd; and tho? he is not uncapable ofa 
Diſaſter, yet is in the beſt Manner fenc'd 
againſt it of any Man whatever. = 
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His Life is perfectly eaſy, ſurrounded 
with Delights; every Way his Proſpect is 
good; if he is a Man of Senſe, he has the 
beſt Phyloſophick Retreats that any Station 
of Life offers him: He is able to retire from 
Hurry, to contemplate his own Felicity, and 


to ſee it the leaſt, encumber'd of any State 


of the middle Part of Life: And as the low 
State of Life is in itſelf the beſt qualified to 
make a Man really happy, ſo he has the 
beſt Station in that low State. 

He is below the Snares of the Great, and 
above the Contempt of thoſe that are calld 
Low: His Buſineſs is a Road of Life, with 
few or no uneven Places in it; no chequer'd 


Work, no Hills and Dales in it, no Woods 


and Wilderneſſes to loſe his Way, and wan- 
der in: Plenty ſurrounds him, and the In- 
creaſe flows in daily : Like a ſwelling Tide, 
he has a Flood without an Overwhelming; 
Deeps without Drowning, Heights without 
falling: He is a ſafe Man, nothing can hurt 
him but himſelf: If he comes into any Miſ- 
chiefs, they are of his own chuſing; if he falls, 


tis his own doing, and he has no body to 
blame but himſelf, 


—  — 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Tradeſman, when he has thriven and 
grown rich by his Trade; how he ought to 
at? with regard to the Publick Intereſt 
of Trade, as it reſpects the Country he 
lives iu; and of its being neceſſary that 
Trade ſhould run through as many Hands 
as it can. 5 


I. Qdoes not follow, that becauſe a 
1 Bll Tradeſman is grown rich by Trade, 
that therefore he muſt turn a general 
Devourer and Deſtroyer of the Trade 

itſelf, as well as of his Neighbour Tradeſ- 
man ; that he muſt, or may make Ravages 
and Depredations by the Greatneſs of his 
Stock, and run down, and ruin, not only the 
Tradeſmen about him, but the Trade it ſelf. 
THERE is a due Regard, which Juſtice 
claims from him, even after his own Buſineſs 
is done, to preſerve as far as may be fairly 
and honeſtly to himſelf, the Intereſt of the 
Trade in general, as well as his own Intc- 
reſt in particular; and thus in all his Me- 
thods of carrying on his Trade, An honeſt 
Sailor, when by the Aſſiſtance of his Expe- 
ä rlence 
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rience he knows the Entrance, and how to car- 
ry his Ship ſafe into Harbour, will do nothing 
to bar or block up the Paſſage againſt thoſe 
that come after him: On the contrary, he 
leaves all the Marks and Buoys which have 
been a Guide to him, exactly in their firſt Po- 
ſition, that others may ſteer with Safety the 
fame Way after him. . 

Ir ſeems not unjuſt only, but a little mali- 
cious, that when a Tradeſman is got into a 
Channel of Trade, by his Succeſs in which he 
has gain'd an Eſtate, he ſhould purpoſely ren- 
der that Channel im practicable to others. For 
Example : 

THERE is a Maxim in Trade, as I have ſaid, 
eſpecially in the Home Trade, which will ever 
remain true as long as Trade bears its Name in 
the World, viz. That the more Hands it 
goes through, the greater publick Advantage 
it is to the Country it is carried on or mana- 
ged in; and therefore, it is not always the 
true Intereſt of a Manufacturer in this or that 
particular Place, to ſhorten or leſſen the need- 
ful Expence of Trade, tho? it ſhould render 
the Goods ſomething the cheaper at Market. 


N. B. Jam not ſpeaking now of Foreign, 
but of Home Trade, and Goods for a 
Home Conſumption ; it muſt be always 

true, that it is our Intereſt to ſend our 
Manufacture as cheap to a foreign Mar- 


ket as we can, eſpecially where they 
2 are 
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are riyalled by other Manufactures of 
the ſame or a like kind. But even in 

that Caſe, it were better that Encourage. 
ment were given to the Exportation, by 
taking off Impoſts or Duties payable 
on the ſaid Exportation, and even by 
Bounties given by the Publick to en- 
courage the Merchant, than by Depre. 
dations upon the Trade it ſelf. 


Every Manufacture has its proper Chan- 
nel of Trade, after it is finiſhed as a Manu- 
facture; as it is made in this or that particu. 
lar Country remote from London, it is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, ſent up to London for Sale: 
There it is fold by a Factor or Warehouſe- 
Keeper to the Merchant for Exportation, or 
to the Shop- Keeper for retailing, or to the 
MWholeſale-Man, for ſending again into other 
Countries proper for its Sale, and to the 
Shop-Keepers there for Retail, and ſo on. 

Tux growing ofthe Wool, and the wearing 
of the Cloths, are the two Extremes of Trade; 
the Beginning and End of all Manufacturing 
and Management about it. The Sheep- Mai- 
ter, who ſheers and ſells the Fleece, 
and the Shop-Keeper, who ſells the Cloth 
or Cloths ready made by Retail, are the 

firſt and the laſt Tradeſmen concerned in the 
whole Trade: Now to bring it directly to 
the Point, and that the meaneſt Capacity may 


underſtand me, I obſerve here, that the more 
2 Hands 
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Hands this Manufacture, ſuppoſe of Cloths 
or Stuff, paſſes through, either in the Work- 
manſhip, or Carriage, or Sale of the Goods; 
and which the Goods themſelves are able to. 
ſupport, ſo much the greater Benefit is that 
Manufacture to the publick Stock of the Na- 
tion, becauſe the Employment of the People is 
the great and main Benefit of Trade. 

Ir is not an Equivalent to ſay, that the 
Wearer or Conſumer ſhall buy the Cloth or 
Stuff Six Pence or a Shilling a Yard, or a 
Suit of Cloaths Two or Three Shillings the 
cheaper; for though that would be ſome Be- 
ncfit to him in private, yet it is not, I ſay, an 
Equivalent to the finding Bread and Subſiſ- 
tance, as it paſſes, for ſix or ſeven Families, 
who might otherwiſe gain their Living by 
that Manufacture, if it went in the ordinary 
Channel. For Example; 

Surpos g the Manufacture be a Piece of 
Broad Cloth, and it is made in Wiltſbire, at 
Warminſter, or thereabouts. The Clothier 
when 1t 1s finiſhed, ſends it up by the Carrier 
to London, to Mr. A. the Blackwell-Hall 
Factor to be fold. Mr. A. the Factor, ſells 
it to Mr. B. the Woollen-Draper: Mr. B. 
the Woollen-Draper, ſells it to Mr. C. Shop- 
Keeper at Northampton, and he cuts it out in 
his Shop, and ſells it to D - -- E Eſq; 
a Country Gentleman, and other Gentlemen 
about him, to make them new Suits of 


Cloaths, and ſo they are the laſt Conſumers; - 


alſo 
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alſo tis ſent down by the Carrier from Lon- 
don to Northampton. | 
Now between the Wiltſbire Clothier and 
the Northampton Shop-Keeper, here are no 
leſs than four important Families of Tradeſ- 
men, who get their Living, and, perhaps, in 
Time grow rich by their Buſineſs, in the ne- 
gotiating, as I may call it, this Piece of 
Cloth. 


1. Tur Carrier from Warminſter to Lou. 
don, his Pay comes to, perhaps, 5 C. per 
Cloth, which is Two Pence per Lad : 
upon the Cloth at Market. n 

2. Mr. A. the Blacſwell- Hall Factor his WW E 
his Commiſſion at two and a half . {@ 
per Cent. which if this Cloth be fold 
for fifteen Shillings a Yard, amounts be 
to Four Pence Half-Penny per Y ard. ta 

3. Mr. B. the Woollen-Draper, ſelling 1 
it to Mr. C. the Shop-Keeper at Nor- 
thampton, and giving him, perhaps, fix W 76 
to nine Months Credit, he cannot afford I far 
to get leſs than Nine Pence or a Shilling 
per Yard by him. 

4. Taz Northampton Carrier for Carriage, 
muſt have ſomething, ſuppoſe about 
Three Half:Pence per Yard for Carriage, 
all which amounts to One Shilling and 
Eight Pence per Yard Advance upon 
the Cloth, 


Bur 
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Bor now here is Mr. F. G. another Shop- 
Keeper at Northampton, and perhaps an 
Alderman, a rich over-grown Tradeſman; 
and he having more Money than his Neigh- 
bours, and wanting no Credit, but prying 
about into all the Secrets of the Trade, he finds 
out where theſe Cloths are made, and away goes 
he to Warminſter directly; and there finding 
out the Clothier, or perhaps two or three 
Clothiers, he ſettles a Correſpondence with 
them, buys his Goods there, and has them 
brought directly by Horſe-Packs to Nor- 
thumpton; and perhaps paying Ready Mo- 
ney, tempts the Clothier to ſell it him a 
Penny per Yard cheaper too than his Factor 
ſold it at London to the Woollen-Draper. 
By this Means, the following Incidents 
happen in Trade, and the following Advan- 
tages, to the rich Shop-Keeper at Northamp. 
von. 

1. The Carriage from Warminſter to Nor- 
thampton he muſt pay, which being a little 
farther than to London, and out of the ordi- 
nary Road, may amount to Two Pence a 
Yard upon the Cloth, but the Man buying, 
perhaps, three or four Horſe-Packs at a 
Time, he has it carried cheap; and finding 
Ways, perhaps, to load the Horſes out with 
Wool, ſtill by the Strength of his great Stock 
he makes his Advantage both Ways, and 
gains ſo much, that the Carriage of his 
Wool and his Cloth coſts him nothing, for 
1 he 
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he ſends the Clothier the Wool, and bringy 
the-Cloth back. 

Tus he has his Cloth Two Shillings and 
Six Pence per Yard cheaper than his Neigh. 
bour Shop-Keeper, and by ſelling it ſo much 
cheaper to D. E. Eſq; and others, he gets 
all their Cuſtom from his poor Neighbour 
Tradeſman, who can ſell to no Body but 
ſuch People, as perhaps being in his Books, 
muſt buy of him, becauſe they owe him 
Money. 

Bor this is not all: For this Mr. F. G. 
of Northampton, buying thus of the Clo- 


thier, here is the Carrier of Marminſter ſunk 


out of Trade; he is ſupplanted, and the Man 
and his Horſes put out of their Employment, 
and the Northampton Carrier likewiſe. Mr. A 
the Blacbuell- Hall Factor, alſo loſes his Em- 
ploy, aud may ſit and blow his Fingers for 
want of Trade. Mr. B. the Woollen-Dra- 
pet, loſe 8his Trade too, and he having a great 
amily, and fitting at a high Rent, 1s ruin'd 
by the Lofsof his wholefale Trade, ſo he runs 
out, breaks, and is undone, Thus the Channel 
of Trade is turn'd, the Stream is cut off, and all 
the Families that were before employ'd (be- 
tween them) are cut out of their Buſineſs, 
and turn'd looſe in the World to get thei 

Bread ſome other Way, or perhaps want it. 
AND what's all the Benefit which is made by 
this Spoil upon Trade? only this, That Squit 
D. E- of Northamptonſhire, wy his 
_} 
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Suits of Cloths half a Crown a Yard cheap- 
er; which is of no great Concern to him, nor 
does he value it, or is it of any moment in 
Proportion to the Wounds which Trade re- 
ceives by it, in all the Particulars mentioned 
above. 

Tunis is cutting off the Circulation of Trade 
this is managing Trade with a few Hands; 
and if this Practiſe, which is indeed evident- 
ly begun, was come to be univerſal, a Mil- 
lion of People in England that now live 
handſomely by Trade, would be deſtitute of 


| Employment, and their Families in Time 


might want Bread. 
ok in Concluſion, would the Gentlemen 
or laſt Conſumers be better?d by it all; for 
this Want of Employment, would in the 
End, drive away the People, and the Mouths 
would be wanting for the Bread, as well as 
the Bread for the Mouths; the Growth of the 
Land not being conſumed, the Rents muſt 
fall of Courſe, and ſo the Miſchief would 
circulate, as the Trade ſhould have done. 
Certainly the Gentlemen find their Intereſt in 
the Dearneſs of the ManufaQture, if it may 
be calPd Dearneſs, whether they will ſee it, 
or no; tis highly their Advantage to have 
Multitudes of People upon their Lands, and 
nothing can keep the People together like 
ſomething that can find them Employment. 
TnxxE is another Fundamental in the Proſ- 
perity of a N — which will neyer fail to 
2 be 
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be true, vi g. that no Land is fully improv 'd, 


"till it is made to yield its utmoſt Increaſe : 


But if our Lands ſhould be made to 


yield their utmoſt Increaſe, and your 
People cannot conſume the Increaſe, or fo- 
reign Trade take it off your Hands, tts 
59 no Increaſe to us, and muſt not be pro- 
duced; ſo that the Lands muſt be laid down, 
that is to ſay, a certain Proportion of them, 
and left to bear no Corn, or feed no Cattle, 
becauſe your Produce 1s too great for your 
Conſumption. 

HENCE *tis a certain and unqueſtioned Bene- 
fit to a Nation to increaſe the Number of Peo- 
ple, that they may conſume the Product of the 
Land. But then take it with you as you go, 
that this 1s ſuppoſed to be an Increaſe of ſuch 
People as can not only conſume the Proyiſions, 
but can pay for them too; for an Increaſe of 
Beggars1sno Increaſe at all in Senſe of Trade. 

AN how ſhall the Numbers of ſuch Peo- 
ple be increas'd, but by finding Employment 
for them ? Let any Experiment of this kind 
bereferr'd to, let any Man ere& a Manufacture 
in a Village, where there are but few Inha- 
bitants; if that Manufacture goes on, and 
there are Wages to be paid conſtant, and 
Work to be had, there will ſoon be People: 
Where Buſineſs leads, the People always 
follow. If People did not come in imme- 
diately, being kept out by Pariſh Laws, 


they would ſoon increaſe by thoſe who had 
or 
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or could obtain legal Settlements, Raying all 
at home; whereas where there is no con- 
ſtant Employment, the People ſcatter and 
diſperſe, and ſeek Settlements where , they 
can get Employment. 

Tuus you ſee wherever there are Manu- 
facture, there are always Crowds of People; 
the Towns grow populous, and are throng'd 
with working Poor till they grow rich, and, 
as it were, innumerable. Thus it is in the 
Weſt- Riding of Zorkſhire; thus in Norfolk, 
about Norwich, and the Country round; at 
Exeter, and all over the County of Devon; 
and the like in other Parts: Wherever the 
Trade is, there are the People. 

Txt Conſequence of this, is, that where 
theſe populous Towns are, the Country can- 
not produce enough to feed them; but they 
buy the Proviſions from the neighbouring 
Provinces or Counties. 

ON the other hand, where there are no Ma- 
nufactures, there's no Employ for the People; 
where the Inhahitants are, only Landlord 
and Tenant, there the People cannot con- 
ſume the Product of the Earth; and did 
not the next or neighbouring Counties take 
off their Corn and Cattle, the poor Far- 
mers and Tenants would not know what to 
do with them, or how to pay their Rent. 

Tnus Trade is the Support of the whole 
Community, employs the People, keeps them 
at home, and in Throngs together, by which 

1 the 
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the Produce of the Country is conſum'd, which 
is the Life of the whole Country. It is cer. 
tain, that were it not for Trade, the People 
of England would not be able to conſume the 
Proviſions which the Land produces; and 
even as it is, they could not do it, were it 
not that great Quantities of Corn are every 
Vear exported into foreign Countries: 
Should a large and good Crop, and a ſea- 
ſonable Harveſt come in, and no Demand 
for Corn come from abroad, tis hard to ex- 
preſs what our Caſe in England ſhould be; 
and though *tis an Expreſſion which may at 
firſt Sight appear ſtrange, yet it is actually 
fo, we ſhould be curs'd with Plenty. 

THERE was a Time, when this was more 
ſenſibly felt in England, perhaps than in 
moſt Part of Europe, viz. in theYear 1680. 
to the Revolution, a ſmall Interyal of one 
Piece of a Year of Drought excepted. There 
was during thoſe Years, an uninterrupted 
Series of Plenty, not in Eugland only, but 
in all the neighbouring Nations of Europe, 
ſo that we had not only a great Plenty at 
Home, but no Demand from abroad. 

TRE Conſequence of this was, that the 
beſt Wheat was ſold at the great Markets 
near London, ſuch as Farnham, Dartford, 


Hemſted, Hertford, Hitchin, and other | 


known Markets, at from Sixteen to Eighteen 
Shillings per Quarter; and farther off, as in 
Northamptonſhire and Bedfordſhire, Hamp- 


ſhire i 
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ſhire, Suſſex, and Places of the like Diſtance, 
at Thirtcen to Fourteen per Quarter. 

AND as this Cheapneſs held for ſo many 
Years, what was the Conſequence of it ? 
Truly this, That all the Farmers in England, 
generally ſpeaking, were in a ſinking Con- 
dition; many broke and blew up every 
Year; and it was impoſſible that thoſe who 
depended upon nothing but their Labour, 
and the Crop, could pay the Rent. I remem- 
ber to have ſeen a Farmer who had twenty 
Acres of good Wheat, a fair and flouriſhing 
Crop, yet when it came to Market, it would 
not pay for the Seed, the Husbandry, the 
Harveſting, and Threſhing, and Carriage 
to Market, all the Rent of the Land ſunk, 
and to be paid out of his dead Stock. 

Nox was the Goodneſs of the Crop any 
Advantage to the poor Farmer; but the 
more Corn the more Charge of Reaping, 
Houſing, Threſhing, Cleaning, and Carry- 
ing to Market; and where the Price was fo 
ſmall, it could ill pay thoſe Charges, except 
that oftentimes the poor Man did moſt of 
that Work himſelf. 

Hap this continued till now, moſt of the Far- 
mers all over England had been Beggars; 
the Farms would in moſt Places have been 
thrown up, and the Landlords muſt have 
turnꝰd Plowmen, or, which is what I men- 
tioned above, the Rent of Lands muſt have 
| funk extremely low, which is, in ſhort, 
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ſinking the Fee-Simple, and reducing the 
Eſtates of the Gentry all over the Nation. 
THose that enter into theſe Particulars, 
may, with me, make this uſeful Obſerya. 


tion, namely, chat tis Trade alone that can 


remedy this Evil: Employing Numbers of 
People ſecures the Conſumption of the Pro- 
duce, and that keeps up the Price, and by 
conſequence the Rate of the Lands: This 
keeping up the Price of the Produce, enables 
the Farmer to pay his Rent. If our Manu- 
factures were ſo increas'd by Trade, that 
they could maintain more People than the 
Land could feed, and that, as the Dutch 4% 
at this Time, we were obliged to fetch all 
our Corn, or great Part of it from abroad, 
it would moſt certainly be an Ad vantage to 
the Publick, and the Rent of Lands would 
riſe in Proportion. 

Ix would be a long and uſeful Diſcourſe, 
if I could digreſs to it, to ſhew how great 
and real an Advantage keeping up the Rent 
is to the Wealth and Strength of the Nation; 
all your Taxes are rated upon it, your Pro- 
portions form'd from it, your Militia raiſed 
by it, your Poor's Rates and Surveyors 
Rates, and every other Thing of Pariſh Pro- 
portion taxed by it. 

THE more the Rate 'of Lands, the more 
your Land-Tax pays to the Publick, and 
yet without Loſs to the Landlord, but on 
the Wy greatly to his Gain; and the 

more 
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more the Land-Tax brings in, the leſs Need 
of Levies by other Ways and Means ; the 
more your Land-Tax raiſes, the more the 
Strength of the Nation is tried, the Go- 
yernment is enabled to raiſe the more Forces. 

AGAain, as the raifing the Rents and 
Rates of Lands is an Addition to the Strength 
of the Nation, ſo the increaſing the Num- 
ber of People, that is to ſay, of ſuch Peo- * 
ple as are able to work and maintain them 
ſelves, ſtill increaſes the Strength; for the 
more Hands the more Strength, and the 
more Mouths the more Wealth ; becauſe 
every Mouth helps to conſume the Growth, 
ſuppoſing the Hands ſtill to pay for what 
the Mouth conſumes ; for you muſt always 
take it with you, that Multitudes of Alms- 
taking Poor, Numbers of Beggars donothing. 

TH1s would be a Digreſſion, if I was to 
go on with it: But as it ſtops here, and is 
turn'd ſhort upon the Subject in hand, it is 
extremely to the Purpoſe, thus, vg. that 
this is done by Trade, and by Trade 
oy. | 

TrapeE maintains Multitudes, and in- 
creaſes them by the Conſequence of their 
Labour. 

TRADE raiſes Towns, Cities, and popu- 
lous Villages, by bringing the People toge- 
ther to particular Places, where the Com- 
merce fixes, and where the Manufactures 


| are fix'd. 


3 f TRADE 
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Tab employs the People, and pays 
them Wages for their Labour. 
Tx increaſes by thoſe People con. 
ſuming and wearing the Manufactures they 
make, as well as the Provifions they buy, 
Tuus Trade is a publick Benefit; and, in 
a word, the Wealth of Families, the Rate 
of Lands, and the Strength of the Nation 
depend all upon Trade. 

As Trade then is a publick Benefit, the 
Tradeſmen are a publick Bleſſing; for they 
are the Men that carry it on; or, as I obſery'd 
before, may very well be ſaid to Drive the 


Trade; they manage it, they keep it up to 


its Rules and Regulations; they keep up 
the Value of the Manufacture, and the Re. 
putation of the Manufacturer; for tis plain 
the Credit of the Manufacturer is maintain'd 
by the Goodneſs of his Manufacture. 

And here I ſhall juſt mention it, though 
I ſhall ſpeak more largely to it elſewhere: 
It is not always the Intereſt of Trade to 
have the Manufacture be brought down to 
a low Price, eſpecially if the Goodneſs of 
the Goods ſinks with the Rate: But to keep 
up the Manufacture to its Goodneſs, though 
the Price be higher than its Neighbours, is 
a Credit to the Manufacture, and to the 
Nation that make them, let them come from 
what Part of the World they will. 

Ir was urg'd by ſome, who ſuggeſted that 


our Manufacture of Broad Cloth will be out 
done 


\ 
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done by the French, that we ſhall loſe our 


Turky Trade, the French ſelling their 


Cloaths cheaper at Smyrna and at Aleppo 
than the Engliſbh; and that becauſe Cheapneſs 
always cauſes Confumption, and the French 
Cloths were cheaper, therefore we ſhould 
not ſell our Cloths till all the French were 
e. 1 | 
Bur Experience has proy'd the contrary ; 


the French Cloths feel as fine, look as well, 


the Colours are dyed as good, the Cloth- 
workers Part was perform'd as well, for the 
Cloths were well dreſs*d; in a word, they 
look'd every Way as good, and perhaps at firſt 
had ſome Advantage, and went well off. 

BuT when they came to wear, the Con- 
ſumer preſently found the Ad vantage; as the 
Engliſh Cloth weighed twenty to thirty, to for- 
ty Pound a Bale more than the French at the 
Sale ; ſo in the wearing there was no Compa- 
niſon: The French wore like Druggets, rough 
and woolly ; the Engliſh like Velvet, ſmooth 
and ſolid : The French wore nappy and coarſe, 
the Engliſb wore ſoft and fine: The French 
wore into Rags, and wore out; the Engliſh 
wore firm and laſting, even to the Thread: 
wen what followed, the Conſequence was 
plain. 9 


Tux E lifp Cloth obtain'd Credit, and 
— . 


ed it by its real Worth. 
Tun 
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Tx French Cloth loſt its Credit, and 

declined by the Value appearing to loſe: 
And what follow'd ? 

TnE Engliſþ Cloth, though dearer, went 
always 12 and was ſold firſt. 

Tat French Cloth, though cheaper, lay 
on hand, and would ſeldom ſell While 
there was any Engliſh Cloth to be 
had. 


So that it is not always that a lower priced 
Manufacture goes beſt off. 

THERE is a great Difference between dear 
and high-priced, or cheap and low-priced; 
Goods may be high-priced, and not dear 
low-priced, and not cheap; the Rates of al 
Goods are to be meaſur'd by their Good- 
neſs or Badneſs; and 'tis therefore the Inte- 
reſt of Tradeſmen to keep up the Goodneſ⸗ 
and Value of their Goods, and then the 
Price, though higher than others, may be 
lower in Proportion: But of this alſo I may 
ſpeak more largely hercafter. 

It is, however, to the Purpoſe here, thus, 
viz. That to keep up the Goodneſs of 3 
Manufacture is not only the way to keep 
up its Rate at Market, but by that to keep 
up the Wages of the Workmen; and it is of 
the utmoſt Conſequence to keep up the Rate 
of the Wages of the Poor, if it can be done, 
upon many Accounts too long to dwell upon 
here. 2 . 
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By the Height of Wages the Rate of all 
Things are ſupported; the Price of Provi- 
ſions are in the firſt Place maintain'd by it; 
by the Price of Proviſions the Rent of Lands 
are kept up, and by the Rent of Lands the 
Eſtates of the Nobility and Gentry, and the 
whole landed Intereſt are ſupported, and 
the publick Stock of the Nation kept up, 
and improved as above. 

Uron this Account, and from the whole 
of what has been ſaid, it appears, that tis 
abſolutely neceſſary to keep up the Rate of 
our Manufactures to as good a Price as the 
Reaſon of the Thing will allow: When 1 
ſay it is abſolutely neceſſary, I mean it is ſo 
in the Language of Trade; it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Proſperity of Trade, 
and therefore let none trouble us or them- 
ſelves with the leſs neceſſary Cavil at the 
Words abſolutely neceſſary; if they do, 
we ſhall diſregard it: Tis the Thing, not 
the Words that we are laying the Weight 
upon; and I muſt be underſtood to ſpeak 
in the Language of Trade, which is the Sub- 
jet I am ſpeaking of, and I make theſe 
Cautions here once for all, that I may not 
trouble myſelf or the Reader any more with 
ſuch Criticiſms in the Reading. 


1. Ir may be ſaid in the Language of 
Trade, that a Man cannot do a Thing 
which he cannot do to his Gain; a 

Tradeſman 
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Tradeſman cannot ſell his Goods x 
ſuch a Price, that is to ſay, he cannot 
to fave or gain by them: He has Goods 
in his Hands to diſpoſe of for a Many. 
facturer, or for any Employer, and he 
writes him word he cannot ſell them, 
that is, he cannot ſell them but to Loſs, 
or at the Price he is limited to. 

Hs is to ſend Goods to Briſtol, but he 
cannot ſend them by ſuch a Carrier, 
that is, he cannot ſend them ſo cheap 
as he can by ſuch another. 

Tak Tradeſman leaves off a particular 
Trade or Trading to a particular Place; 
why he anſwers, he can trade in ſuch 
Goods no longer, oft he cannot trade to 
ſuch a Place any more; the Reaſon is, 
he cannot do it without Loſs. 

H x cannot trade in ſuch Goods, for he 
can get nothing by them. 

Suca and ſuch People ean ſupply ſuch a 
Market cheaper than he can afford it, 
they living near to the Place, and for 
that Reaſon he can trade there no lon- 

er. 

. : AT cannot be done in Trade which 
cannot be done to Advantage ; for Gain 
is the End of Commerce to the Mer- 
chant, as Supply of Neceſſaries is th 
End of it to the Conſumer. 

2. THAT Thing is abſolutely neceſſary to 


a Trade, which it is not to be carried 
on 
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on profitably without: For Exam — 
Ships, Seamen, and the Water are ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary for carrying on the 

Ix: Coal. rade from Newcaſite to London; 

- the Water is abſolutely neceſſary to the 

Ships, the Ships abſolutely neceſſary 
to the Seamen, and all of them abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the Trade; becauſe 
the Coals eould not be fold without the 

Market, the Market not ſupplied with- 

out Shi ps to carry them, the Ships could 

not float without the Water, the Water 
could not guide them without the Sai- 
lors and Pilots. 

Surrs are neceſſary to the Coal-Trade 
as Food is neceſſary to Life: In like 
Caſes, therefore, when J ſay in Matters 
of Trade ſuch or ſuch Things are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, I am to be under- 

ſtood that they are ſo when they are 
neceſſary to the Proſperity of Trade. 


Having thus enter d thoſe encmiciey 
Cautions, as I faid, once for all, I return 
to the Subject where I left off, namely, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary in Trade to keep up 
our Manufacture to as good a Price, that is, 
to as high a Rate as the Nature and Reaſon 
of the Thing will allow; the Reaſons are 
plain, becauſe, as the Manufactures ſink in 
Frice, Wages abate to the Poor, Proviſions 


| auſt abate in the Market, and Rents muſt 


2 fink 
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ſink, and abate to the Landlords, Taxes and 
Pound-Rates ſink to the Publick, and the 
whole Stock of the Nation abates in 
its Value. I ſhall explain this in the next 
Chapter, and diſtinguiſh it from ſeyeral ex- 
ceptionable Caſes. 


CHAP. v. 


Thet «ned OVEr-groWn Tradeſman ſhould 
not by Engroſſings, Combinations, and other an 
| wa Prattices in Trade, oppreſs and ge 
endeavour to ruin young Beginners. 


MY Othing is more frequent among 
| Tradeſmen than to ſupplant and 
underwork one another in their 
Buſineſs, by ſinking or abating the 
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Value or Price of the Goods they ſell, that 
is, in a word, to ander- ſell one another, to 


carry away the Trade. 

THis is a Thing fo big with Miſchiefs, fo 
complicated in trading Craft, and the Particu- 
lars fo little known or conſidered by the Peo- 


ple that go that Way to work, that I doubt 
not the honeſt Tradeſman. will be thankful 
to be let into the Conſequences of it, and 
at leaſt to ſee how it affects him: But * 
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T muſt ſtate the Caſe, and enquire into the 
Perſons. | 

THERE are two or three Sorts of Tradeſ- 
men that underſel their Goods : 


1. Young Tradeſmen, newly ſet up; 
and they do it to get a Trade. 

2. Rich old Tradeſmen, who have over- 
grown Stocks; and they do it to keep 
their Trade. 

3. Poor Tradeſmen, who are obliged to 
ſell to raiſe Money. 


] Firſt, Young Tradeſmen, newly ſet up, 
aud who think by ſelling cheap they ſhall 
ect a Trade, and bring Cuſtom to their Shop: 
It is true the Pretence 1s ſpecious and fair; 
but the Thing in itſelf is foul and unfair, 
g ad in the End is ruinous to the Trade and 
d bo the Tradeſman allo. 


e 1, Ir is a Fraud in itſelf; for *tis only 
at deceiving the Cuſtomers you invite, 
to who you draw 1n to come to your Shop, 


perſwading them to believe they ſhall 
ſo always buy cheaper of you than of 


u- other People; whereas your Deſign is 
0- to make yourſelf Amends upon them 
bt afterwards, and at leaſt not to continue to 


ul ſell them ſo cheap for a Conſtancy, as they 

ad call it. Thus I knew, or perhaps L might 

|, lay know, a certain Shop-keeper that, 
1 K to 
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to invite a Lady to his Shop, promiſed 
to fell her conſiderably cheaper than 
ſhe ſhould buy any where elſe in Lon. 
don; and accordingly ſurpriz d her by 
ſelling her a Suit of Cloaths near two 
Shillings a Yard cheaper, than he fold 
the ſame Silk to another Lady before 

her Face. 


Ir was hardly poſſible but that finding 
- herſelf ſo kindly us'd, ſhe ſhould go 
again to his Shop, and not only go 
herſelf, but carry her Friends there too: 
But the Tradeſman, who kept his Account 
very well in his Head, did not forget 
to make himſelf Satisfaction in his next 
Bargain for the Loſs in his ſirſt, and 
ſhe paid ſufficiently for it in what ſhe 
bought next, not in the Price, fo much 
as in the Goodneſs of what ſhe bought. 
If it is objected, that then ſhe need no 
have bought; I anſwer, that is no fut- 
ficient Objection, becauſe tis to be fup 
poſed that the Lady, by being ſo er 
ceedingly well uſed at firſt, might, 1 
queſtion; come into the Shop prepd- 
ſeſs'd a little in the Mercer's Fayou!, 
and with a Belief, that he would uſe het 
well at leaſt, though perhaps he coul 
not uſe her ſo very well as he di 
before. One is apt to ſpeak well of ti 


Bridge that carries us well over, 1 
b 10 
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to expect good Pennyworths To-day, 


where we had ſuch good U ſage Leſter⸗ 
; day; and ſo the Party is at leaſt the 
eaſier to to be cheated. 

7 Burt in the next Place, it is not ſo eaſy for a 
14 Cuſtomer to avoid being cheated in the 


Goods, as it may be to avoid being im- 
poſed upon in the Price. The Price is 
generally a little known, or with- 
in a little to be gueſſed at; but the 
i Goodneſs of the Goods are not ſo eaſi- 


5 ly, at leaſt not ſo nicely judg'd of 
hy or diſtinguiſh'd by the Buyer; their | 
* Judgment cannot be ſo good as the 10 
90 Tradeſman's, who knows the Making 
en of them, and perhaps might himſelf fur- 
ol niſh the Materials; He 1s capable of | 
ſhe ſome certain Frauds in that Part, which ' 
uch it is impoſſible for the Buyer to know, 
gt or at leaſt to diſcover, till the Wear- K 
* ing, and till the Experience comes to 
uf bear Witneſs for them; and then the i 
ſup Tradeſman never fails to put it off by 

er ſaying he is very ſorry for it, that he 

ol thought it an extraordinary Piece, and 

. by adding a more fatal Wheedle, viz. 

_ that he will make you Amends when 

ehe you pleaſe to want any Thing elſe; 


and when the Lady comes again, he 

does do it perhaps a little, to carry on 

Fü the Bite, and ſo altemately cheats her 
| and abates, and abates and cheats her 
K 2 ' ſuc- 
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ſucceſſively, till one Fime with another 
he makes himſelf even with her, and 
makes her even with him too; Thus he 
ſecures her Cuſtom, and has her faſt to 
his Shop; after which ſhe is like other 
Cuſtcmers to him, and they deal as 
well as they can together. 


Tuts is a Piece of Shop-keeping Craft, 
and there's no great Matter in it; no more 
indeed is there in the young Shop-keeper's 
ſelling cheap at his firſt Opening; it is his 
Intereſt, and the Buyer is even with him in 
the Trick of it; for as they ſay, Every one 
has a Penny for a new Shop: The Reaſon is 
this; People always think the new Shop- 
keeper will ſell cheaper than ordinary, to 
oblige and get Trade, and fo they go there 
to have (as they call it) ſome of his good 
Penny worths, though perhaps they never 
intend to come again. So the Shop-keeper 
ſells cheaper than his Neighbours, to engage 
them to his Shop, though he never deſigns 
to uſe them fo again, but, like the Mer- 
cer, to make himſelf even with them when 
they are become Cuftomers to his Shop. 
Ap thus the Cuſtomers bite the Shop- 
keeper, by telling him that they intend to 
be . conſtant to his Shop, if he ſells them 
cheap; that is to ſay, if he will fell hs 
Goods cheaper than he can afford, they will 


come and buy, and help to ruin him. On 5 
2 other 
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other hand, he tells them, that he does ſell 
them cheaper than he can afford, in hopes 
to engage them to the Shop, that is to ſay, 
in hopes he may have an Opportunity to 
pick their Pockets another Time; ſo they go 
on, according to a Piece of modern Latin, 
(if you pleaſe to accept of it) of my rude 


making, Qui ſbar pat ſharpabitur. 


 S$:condly, Bur to leave this little petty Fraud 


of Underſelling to get a Trade, which is only 
leſs hurtful than others, becauſe it goes a 
leſs Way, and is but of a ſhort Continu- 


ance: There is another that is more fatal in 


its Conſequence, and that as it is of a greater 
Magnitude; and this is when the rich over- 
grown Tradeſman underſels to keep his 
Trade, to prevent young Beginners ſetting 
up by him, and to break others that are al- 
ready trading within his Reach. And this is 
fatal many Ways: 


1. Tis fatal to the poorer and little Dea- 
lers about him; for they ſtand ſtill, 
with their Fingers in their Mouths, as 
we call it, or walk about at their Shop 


Doors, and have nothing to do, while 


they ſee all the Trade run in the great 
Channel of their neighbouring Alder- 
man's Shop; who gives large Credit at 
a Ready-Money Price, or ſells for Rea- 
dy Money Ten per Cent. cheaper than 

K 3 they 
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they can; ſo that they are undone of 
Courſe, have a high Rent to pay, and 
no Trade, and the great over-grown 
Dealer gets all the Buſineſs. 

2. Bor this is not all: This over-grown 
Dealer out-buys them too; for being, 
as is noted, full of Money, he watches 
all poſſible Advantages of Buying lics 
ready when a poor Manufacturer has 

a great Stock of Goods on his Hands, 
and cannot ſell them, or wants Money, 
and perhaps muſt ſell them; and then 
he buys at an Under-Price, and by 
oppreſſing the Maker, on one hand, 
he makes him able to oppreſs his Neigh- 
bour Shop-keepers on the other; for he 
that underbuys, can be ſure to underſel. 


r CL Ep TU EIS 


— — 


Nox is this all; the Miſchief does not 
end here: He is not content to run down 
the poor Tradeſman that lives near him by 
underſelling, and oppreſſing here and there 
a Manufacturer by hard buying, but he does 
the ſame in its kind by all the Manufacturers 
who he employs; for he will buy nothing 
but with the utmoſt grinding, and ſcrewing; 
Beating them down to the loweſt Pitch of li- 
ving, and even below living; till they are ſo 
far from letting a Tradeſman or Workman 
live under them, that, as a poor Clothier 
ſaid to Sir - = , a known hard Buyer s 
. the 
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the City, he will hardly give them leave 
to ſtarve under him. 

Now, as the Conſequence of this goes 
farther than what I was ſpeaking of before, 
ſo it is more fatal; for, 

Firſt, Tris Method is not only fatal to 
the poor Clothier, but, in a word, tis fatal to 
the Clothing, tis injurious to the Trade 
itſelf, and ruins not the Clothier, but the 
Nation; the whole Country feels the Blow, 
like an Earthquake, which does not ſhake 
this or that particular Town or Village only, 
but gives a Shock to the whole Country. 
For Example, 

THE Clothier having fold this great 
Merchant a large Quantity of Goods very 
low, and engaging with him to ſupply him 
all the Vear in proportion to the ſame Price; 
the firſt Effect of this is, that the Merchant 
caſts off all the Clothiers who he dealt with 
before, or at leaſt thoſe who made that Sort of 
Goods before, unleſs they will fell at the 
ſame Price, which he makes to be perhaps 
five or ten Shillings upon a Cloth lower than 
formerly. 

Secondly, OTHER Merchants in London, 
who are Buyers of the fame Goods, (fup- 
poling they do not at firſt know the parti- 


cular Caſe or Reaſon of it,) finding an 


Alteration, that the Clothiers hang about 
them, and that they cannot ſell their Goods, and 
that the Hall or the Factors Warchouſes are 
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full of Goods, piled up, as is ſometimes the - 


Caſe : The Merchants, I ſay, ſeeing the Clo- 
thiers importuning them for a Market, fail 
not to make their Advantage, and to ſcrew 
them down to an Abatement, and the Clo. 
thier rather than not ſell, and wanting Money 
too to pay their Spinners and Workfolks in 
the Country, are forc'd to comply; and thus 
by degrees the Goods are ſunk at Market: 
For Example; ſuppoſe, 


1. The white Cloths made at Cirenceſter 
uſually ſold at Six Pound per Piece Rea- 
dy Money, are now brought down to 
Five Pound 'Ten Shillings er, Piece, 
three Months or ſix Months Credit, and 
to Five Pound Ready Money. 

2. FIx Rx Medley Cloths of Trowbridge or 
Warminſter, at Fourteen or Fifteen Shil. 
lings per Yard, brought down by the {ame 
Rule to Thirteen or Fourteen Shilling 

per Yard. | 

3. Du-Roys of Taunton and the Towns 
round it, from Twenty Seven Shillings 
per Piece, to Twenty Four Shillings. 

4. Fins Druggets of Devizes, or of 
Briſtol, from Eighteen Pence per Y ard, 
Fifteen Pence. 

F. Shaloons of Zorkſhire, or of the Welt 

Country, in Proportion 
AND thus indeed of all the ſeveral 
Woollen Manufactures of one kind or _ 
2825 RO | e 
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ther throughout England,; for the Cale is 
the ſame in one Thing as in another, from 
this over- rich Buyer running down the poor 
Clothiers, and driving them away to ſeek 
a Market; they on the other hand are ſent 
hawking about to other Merchants or Buyers, 
or forc'd to borrow Money of the Factor, 
which is the ſame Thing; (for at laſt he un- 
derſels their Goods to pay himſelf,) and thus 
at length all the Buyers ſeeing a Glut of 
Goods, run down the Price, and the whole 
Market ſinks upon their Hands. 

THis is one Step to Ruin. 

Bur it does not end here; for the Clo- 
thier pinch'd in Price, and not able to live 
at the Rate he is now oblig'd to ſell at, 
comes down into the Country, and the firſt 
Thing he does is, to ſlack his Hand in Quan- 
tity, and make leſs; The Conſequence 
of this is, that he diſmiſſes ſo many Looms, 
and turns off ſo many Spinners; ſo there 
in the firſt Place the Employment of the 
Poor is ſhorten'd, and the Trade in general 
is abated. 

Tur poor Weavers and Spinners go to 
ſeek other Maſters; but by this Time the 
reſt of the Clothiers finding the Market ſink 


as above, are in the ſame Condition, and they 


won't take on more Workfolk, when, as it 
happens, they had rather too many before, 
and in a little while they are fain to do juſt 
the ſame Thing, vig. turn off their Weavers 
and Spinners too. | THE 


« 
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Tu Poor being thus pinch'd, have theſs 
ſeyeral Recourſes. 


1. To Abatement, 

2. To Charity, 

3. Fly from their Miſery, 
4. Go ta Jail. 


Tus the Ruin reaches the Labourer; for 
as it is with the Maſter, ſo it muſt be with 
the Servant. 

Firſt, To Abatement of Price: As it was 
with the Clothier, rather work ſtarvingly 
than not work at all; rather pinch than pe- 
riſh ; the Wages abate, and the Poor ſuffer: 
As their Pay inks, they are obliged to pinch, 
fare hard, feed coarſe, be cloath'd in Rags, 
and the like; And what follows this ? the 
Price of Proviſions muſt follow the Price 
of Wages; for as the Poor have Money, or 
not Money, ſo they muſt buy, or not buy 


in the Market: Tis true they muſt not, 
they cannot ſtarve; but they muſt abate, 
and feed as (I ſay) coarſe, and fare harder; 
and by this Means Proviſions, which for- 
merly went off well, come back from the 
Market unſold : The Butcher, which kill d | 
three Sheep for a Market-Day, kills but 
two; and others, that killed a Bullock 2 
for a ' Market-Day i in the Country, perhaps, : 
kill a Bullock between three or four 4 


them. 
'Tavs 
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Tuus abating the Labour of the Poor» 
and ſinking their Wages, affects the Markets, 
and the Conſumption of Proviſions abates; 
but J muſt go thro? the reſt of the Articles 
too, for they all end at the ſame Point. 

Secondly, WAN r of Work oppreſſing the 
labouring Poor, they fly from their Miſery; 
(like Hagar, that could not ſee the Death of 
the Child,) they run away: A poor Man 
cannot ſee his Wife and Children ftarve ; 
if he could work and relieye them, he would 
ſtay, and be willing to labour with all his 
Heart; but his Maſter the Clothier, who 
employ?d him, has put him off, has no Work 
for him; and he has tried all che other Maſ- 
ters in the Town, and the Caſe is the ſame; 
they have all more Workmen than they can 
employ, for the Market declines; or if they 
would employ them, they muſt abate their 
Wages; ſo that with his utmoſt Labour he 
can but juſt keep himſelf from ſtarving, not 
being able to get any Thing for a Wife and 
three, four, or five poor Children; and 
this makes the Man diſtracted: He cannot 
feed them; He cannot bear to hear them 
cry for Bread, and have none to give them. 
Indeed, who could ? So the Man runs away 
in Deſpair, liſts for a Soldier, goes to Sea, 
or any Thing but ſtarve, and the Conſe- 
quence 1s this: 


* 
1. Tue 
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1, Ths Market, as I ſaid before, is ſo 
much leſſenꝰd, as the Proviſion that 
Man eat before amounted to; that's a 
plain Caſe; and if this ſhould be, or 
ſuppoſe this to be but a hundred or 
two hundred in a whole County, ſuch 
as Eſſex, which is a manfaQturing Coun- 
ty; and if it goes on, it may be many 
hundred; the Conſumption of Provi- 
ſions in that County ſinks in Proportion, 
and the Effect of that I am to ſpeak 
to by itſelf. HRS. 

2. Bur if this Man can poſſibly get a little 
Work, he will ; and rather than ſee his | 
Family periſh, as above, he gets in where | 
he can, though he ſupplants another; | 
and that he obtains by offering to work 

cheaper; and ſo another Family is turn- 
ed out of Work; then the Weaver of 
that other Family, rather than ſtarve 
too, does the ſame; and thus the Men, 
it may be, keep their Work, but ſink 
their Pay; and as this is, more or leſs, 
ſo the poor Family is more or leſs 
diſtreſs'd, and are oblig'd to fare the 
harder, and buy the leſs or the worſe 
Proviſions in the Market; ſo the Effect a 
is the ſame; and beſides which, this 
brings on the third Article, viz. 


— — — -— hank 6 at 


Thirdly, Carty. If the Man is not able 
to maintain his Family, the Pariſh muſt: 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps the Wages he gain'd before was but 
juſt enough: One Pair of Hands to work, and 
three or four Pair of Mouths to feed, ſeven or 
eight Backs to cloath, with Houſe-Rent and 
Fire, what can the poor Man do? he had 
juſt enough to do before, and now hus 
Wages are abated, perhaps, ſo much upon a 
Piece, as may amount to two, or three, or 
four Shillings a Week upon his Labour, 
and in proportion as much upon the Spin- 
ning, which was his Wife's Labour; and 
this brings the Family 1nto Diſtreſs, and they 
have nothing to do but to make their Cale 
known to the Pariſh, and they muſt relieve 
them: This is, in cafe, the poor Man ſtays, 
and works under an Abatement of Wages. 


Bor if the Man, not able to ſtay to ſee 
the Miſery of his Family, runs away, liſts 
into the Army, or goes to Sea: Then the 
Wite and Children comesto the Pariſh whol- 
ly, and lie upon them, not to help, but to 
keep; and the Conſequence of this alſo 1 


muſt ſpeak to by itſelf. 


Fourthly, Bur there is yet another Shift; 
and this is the ſame in its Conſequences eve- 
ry Way, but rather more miſerable to the 
Family : The poor Man, not able to maintain 
his Family by his Labour, now the Price or 
Wages of his Work is ſunk and abated, ſhifts 


as long as eyer he can, goes on Truſt at the 
Chandler's 


j 
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Chandler's Shop for Neceſſaries of one fog, 


at the Apothecary's for anather ; here for 
Food, there for Phyſick; at the Baker's for 
Bread, at the Alchouſe for Drink, till no 
Body will credit him any farther ; and being 
not able to pay what he owes already, the 


Baker arreſts him, and that being known, | 


the Alchouſe-Keeper loads him with hi 
Action too, and ſo the reſt ; and the poor 
Creature is carried to Gaol: There he can 
neither work at one Price or another, but 
begs at the Grate, and the firſt cold Winter 
is ſtarved, and dies in the Priſon : The Fa. 
mily are to be ſure, on this fad Occaſion, in 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs; and, as in the Calc be- 
fore, they fall wholly upon the Pariſh. 


Now let us ſum up the Account: I could 
run it a great Way farther, but tis needle; 
the Fact is too plain. This happens ſo often, 
no Man that underſtands Trade, need be ſent 
to ask another about it: The young Tradeſ- 
man need not go, and ask his Father; or the 
antient Tradeſman rumage his Memory; and 
for the Time when it was thus, *tis even juſt 
now upon us: And how many Tumulte 
have you had, and how many Riots, and 
ſome Lives loſt upon it? Nay, you are ob- 
liged to keep a Party of Horſe in Co/cheſter, 
another at Froome, and another at Bradford, 
at this very Time, to keep the Peace 


among the Poor, and to make them acquiek 
3 wWith 
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with their own Miſery; as to the Numbers 
it has driven from their Work, and the diſ- 
treſs d Families that have been brought to the 
Pariſhes by this means, let the People of the 
Places inform you, who labour under the 
Weight of it; and tho? the exquiſite Manage- 
ment of the Inhabitants, whoſe Charge it has 
been, keeps it down very much, yet 'tis a Load, 
few Corporations in England could ſupport. 
Tx1s is ſome of the Effects of ſinking the 
Rate of our Manufacture; and who is the 
better for all this? If it did indeed increaſe 
the Conſumption, as is the Caſe on many 
other Occaſions, according to the antient 
Maxim in Trade, vg. that Cheapneſs cauſes 
Conſumption, ſomething might be plead- 
ed for it; but this Part, which I have ſtated 
among the Clothiers and their Dealers, is 


not owing to a Stop or Decay of the fo- 


reign or domeſtick Commerce; tho? it cannot 
be, indeed, when there is a quick Demand for 
the Goods abroad: But *tis here owing all 
to the Avarice of the over-grown Tradeſ- 
man, of whom I mentioned above, that he 
would ruin his Neighbours; and ſo indeed 
he would ruin the Country, in effect; for 
every Thing that lowers the Rate of the 
Poor's Wages, injures the Publick Stock. 

I know a great Stir is made, about bring- 


ing our Manufacture to be as cheap abroad 


as may be; that rival Nations, may not be 


able to weaken us, or to undermine our 


Ma- 
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Manufacture: And this I grant moſt readily; } 
but there are a hundred Ways to bring our it 
Manufacture down to a low Rate at a foreign 4 
Market, beſides that of running down the 
Wages of the Maker, ſuch as taking off all t 

Duties, and if need be, giving a Bounty on ir 
the Exportation, to encourage it, which Ml þ 
Bounty might be leyied again upon the Con- it 
ſumption at Home or many other Ways. . 
Bes1Dts ſinking the Rate of the Wages, 
is not the beſt Way to render the Manufac- vt 
ture cheap at the Markets abroad; my Rea- IM 
ſons are brief, but ſound. e\ 
Every Thing is dear or cheap, as it isin MW 
Proportion good or bad, or as the Goodneſs t 
is proportioned to the Price. to 
THtRE is a manifeſt Difference in Trade, Ml . 
between cheap and low-priz'd: It is always NM 
our Trading Intereſt, to have our Manufac- WW th. 
ture cheap in the foreign Markets; but it in 
may not be always our Trading Intereſt to 
have them low-priz'd; they may be cheap, MW D 
tao? high-prized, if the Subſtance be rich, and n 
they may be dear tho? low-priz?d, if they are ¶ to: 
mean in their Value. Now ?tis the Excellence ¶ cat 
ml of the Engliſh Manufacture, that it is the beſt ¶ the 
ll 1n all the * Markets of the World, and WW doe 
- tho? the Price may be high, yet the Manufac- M. 
ture may be cheap; and it is ſo with our Goods Wi it i 
at this Time, and therefore it is, that the beſt ¶ to 
Buyers always call for our Manufactures a- H 


| broad, before thoſe, either of France or Hol. Th 
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land, or any other Countries, whether it be 
in Hain, or in Italy, in Turky, in Germany, 
or Wherever you go. 33124 

Ir is true, the 1. Woollen Manufac- 
ture bears the beſt Price in all the Markets 
in the World: The Reaſon is plain; tis the 
beſt of its kind, and, in Proportion to 
its Goodneſs, is the cheapeſt too in the 
World. | 

Now if you would bring down the Wa- 
ges of the People that make it, whether it 
be that of the Spinners or Weayers, or what- 
ever People you employ, what will be the 
Conſequence ? You will lower the Price, tis 
true, but then you will abate the Goodneſs 
too; then you bring it to a Level with other 
Country Clothing, and in ſhort, ruin your 
Manufacture, ruin its intrinſick Value, and 
that will ruin its Credit at Market, and that 
in effect, is to ruin your Trade. 

'Tis a Miſtake to ſay, the French and 
Dutch rival your Manufacture; they may 
nyal them indeed in Price, in endeavouring 
tounderſel you ; but no Nation in the World 
can come up to you in Goodneſs, or match 
the intrinſick Value of the Goods; and what 
does all their rivalling and imitating your 
Manufacture amount to? If they cannot equal 
tn Goodneſs, equalling it in Price amounts 
to nothing; a Diamond may be cheap, and 
a Cart-Load of old Iron may be dear : 
The Engliſb Manufacture is always good, its 
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Weight, one Way or other in the publick 


never dear, becauſe the Price is proportioned 
to the Goodneſs, and is more than as much 
better than the French, as it is in Price high. 
er; and that is ſo much more than equivalent 
in the Market. 

TE 1s as it reſpects foreign Trade, is in. 
deed foreign to our Purpoſe, and therefore,! 
pray, it may be taken for a Digreſſion, or 
read it in Parentheſis, and ſo you may read 
it, or paſs it over as you pleaſe, the other 
Work will read without it. 

Bur I bring it back to our Inland Com. 


merce thus; The Cheapneſs or Dearneſs f 
that Part of our publick Stock, which is con- 

ſumed at Home, is not of one Farthing V. 
lue in our Trade, becauſe it is not of any ko 


Stock. It is begun among our ſclyes, paid BY . 
for by our ſelves, and to our ſelves, and ſo b B 
neither here or there, tis the ſame Thing; M 
and tho all the Hands it paſſes thro', raiſes I 1 
Gain from it, and it goes on ſaddled wit 
their Expence, yet the laſt Conſumer pays! WW A. 
all; he loſes whatever others gain, and 6 
you are but juſt where you was; tis a Dance | 
truly in a Circle, and you end juſt where 
you began, the People live by one anothen BY | 7 
and then live upon one another. WM. 

Txvs the Plowman raiſes the Corn, which _ ; 


pays his Landlord his Rent; the Poor buy ti in 


Corn for Bread for their Families, which Con whe 


they pay for to the Countryman in Nong 
this 


- 
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this enables him to pay his Landlord the Rent: 
The Manufacturer employs the Poor, and 
gives them a good Price for their Labour, 
by which they are enabled to pay the Far- 
mers, or the Bakers under them for their 
Corn, that 1s, for their Bread; and again the 
Tradeſman employs the Manufacturer, and 
pays him in Money, enabling him to em- 
ploy the Poor, the Spinner, Weaver, Gc. 
and thus the Money circulates with the Trade. 

Ir this Tradeſman grinds down the Manu- 
facturer, and abates his Price, as has been 
hinted, the Abatement circulates through the 
whole Trade, and influences every Branch, 
even to the Landlord's Rent, as above; and 
what Advantage is this to the Nation's Com- 
merce? Not one Farthing in fact. Nor in- 
deed does even the Conſumer, that is, the laſt 
Buyer, or Wearer, ordinarily feel any Ad- 
vantage by it : Tis all ſunk in the Pocket of 
the ſaid over-grown Tradeſman, who by this 
means, becomes an Oppreſſor of his Fellow- 
Tradeſmen, and is injurious to his Country, 
and to the Commerce in general. 

'Tis, therefore, no improper Maxim, to 
lay down in a Diſcourſe of this Nature, that 


2 Tradeſman grown over- great and over-rich, 


no Advantage to Trade in general. I have 
read of a Law, which was in force in a cer- 
tain Iſland in the Levant, call'd Zia, that 
rhoever was ſo unjuſt to his Country, as 
o liye aboye ſixty Years, ſhould be poiſoned 3 

2 that 
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that the reſt of the People might not be in 
Danger of being ſtarv'd. 

THis was indeed a little barbarous ; but 
it would be much more rational in Commerce, 
to make a Law, that after a Tradeſman ſhould 
arrive to be worth above ſuch a certain Sum, 
| ſuppoſe it ſhould be thirty, to forty, to fifty, 
or to ſixty thouſand Pounds, place it where 
you will, he ſhould then be obliged to leaye 
off Trade, and have no more to do with 
Commerce; I mean Shop-Keeping or Warc- 
houſe-Keeping Commerce; but ſhould be 
obliged to leave it to other Tradeſmen, that 
he might not ſtarve the poor young Tradeſ- 
men, that ſet up by him, by engroſſing the 
Buſineſs, and underſelling. | 

Nor that ſuch a Law can be expected in 
this Land of Liberty, but every Body wil 
claim to Trade, as long as they pleaſe, and 
for as much as they pleaſe, and as cheap 2 
they pleaſe. But it muſt be faid too, that i 
is no leſs a Grieyance in Trade for all that. 

Arr regrating and foreſtalling of Markets, 
is accounted fo pernicious in Trade, that there 
are Laws againſt it, as there is againſt Com- 
binations and Engroſſings alſo ; in ſhort, ! 
Man thus over-grown in Trade and Wealth, 
is an Engroſſer and Foreſtaller of Courts 
he is alſo a Combination in himſelf. Hov 
often have we ſeen one oyer-rich Tradeſman 
attempt at an Iudia Sale, to buy all the Co 


fee, another all the Pepper, and ſo of other 
| Good), 
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Goods, and then put their own Price upon 


n WW thoſe Goods for a while, and fo impoſe upon 
the whole Nation. 

Ut Wer have had ſeveral Examples of this 

© WF kind in Trade here in London, but general- 

diy without Succeſs ; Sir Thomas Cooke of 

n, Hackney, bought up once all the long Cloths 

„cat an Eaſſ-India Sale, amounting to 80000 /. 


e Sterling, and having the Command of a great 
„Shop of Caſh, as I might call it, near Lom- 
tl Wl þard-Streer, clear'd and paid for them all in 
e. Time. We have ſeen the ſame done lately in 
be other Goods, as the Cochineal by one, and 
the Pepper by another: But as theſe Engroſ- 
. ſings did not uſually ſucceed, ſo indeed, nei- 
nc WF ther is it the Advantage of Trade that it 
ſhould be ſo; and ſuch oyer-grown Tradeſ- 
men are a Nuſance in Trade. 

ul As I faid, that Trade ought to circulate 
through as many Hands as poſſible, ſo it is 


dot for the Advantage of the Trade in gene- 
nl, to be managed by a few Tradeſmen. 

* Ix the firſt Place, it is more in the Power 
e of thoſe few to make Combinations in Trade, 
eie then it is when the Tradeſmen are multiply'd 
do a greater Number; two or three great rich 
| . Tradeſmen are able to join together, and to 
1 buy up any Quantity of Goods; whereas if 
o che Trade was in the Hands of a great Num- 
ws ber, they would never be brought into it, 
„ or would never agree when they were in. 
he! 
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Ir is certainly better, that fifty Tradeſ- 
men were carrying on a particular Trade, 
with every Man a 1000 /. Stock, than one 
great oyer-grown Tradeſman, with 50000 /, 
Stock; for beſides that by ſo much Trade 
being engroſſed in one Hand, as would main- 
tain fifty Families, *tis alſo in the Power of 
that one Tradeſman to oppreſs, and perhaps 
injure an hundred more, and in the End, ruin 
ſeveral of them: This is too evident in ma- 
ny Particulars. In a Word, an over-grown 
Tradeſman is a publick Grievance in Trade. 


1. As by his flowing Stock, he has the 
Opportunity of watching Advantages; 
and buying only of the pooreſt Dealers, 
and when they, wanting Money, are obli- 
ged to ſell, tho' to Loſs, rather than not 
raiſe immediate Caſh to keep the Wheel 
of their Trade a-going; like thoſe ſaving 
Houſe-keepers that go to Market at 
eleven a- Clock at Night, when they 
know the Butchers (willing to be gone) 
will rather ſell a Joint of Meat for lets 
than it coſt them, than turn away a Cuſ- 
tomer. This is an Oppreſſion upon 
Trade, and is an Advantage meerly 
owing to the Stock they have above 
their Neighbours. 

2. By the vaſt Stock they have in Trade, 
they give large Credit where they think 


the Tradeſmen they deal with arc 105 
all 
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and by keeping ſuch Men always in 
their Books, they ſecure the Cuſtomer, 
and make him pay a better Price than 
otherwiſe he would do; ſo making 
themſelves whole that Way for what 
they ſell at Under-Rates at other Times, 
and to other Men. 


3. WNE RE they are rivall'd by any other 
Tradeſmen, they immediately ſell their 


Goods at Underprizes, to get and ſecure 
the Trade from that Rival; and this 
they will do, ſo long, till they ſhall tire 
the other out, and cauſe them to give 
it over. Thus I have ſeen a Brewer 
in a Country Town, when another has 
{et up near him, {ſell all his Beer Two 
or Three Shillings per Barrel cheaper, 
on purpoſe to break the new Comer, 
and carry it on, till he has brew'd him- 
ſelf a thouſand Pound out of Pocket, 
and when the other, being overcome, 
and perhaps almoſt broke, has given it 
over, then he has rais*d his Price Four 


or Five Shillings per Barrel, till he has 


made himſelf whole again, and then go 
on upon a Level as before. 


4. UroN all Occaſions theſe Men ſtand 


ready to buy (as the Tradeſmen call 
it) the good Bargains, to get all the 
Penny worths, which other Tradeſmen 
cannot do for want of Money. In a 
word, theſe are the Men that can buy 

L 4 cheap 
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cheap and fell dear, and that have infi. 


nite Adyantages over their Neighbours; 
and for that very Reaſon they are, as 
I call it, a Burden and a Nufance to 
Trade, an Injury to young Begin- 

ners, the Ruin of the Poor, anda general 
Calamity to the whole Nation; I mean 
in its trading Capacity only, for other- 
wiſe to have Men be Maſters of* large 
Stocks gain'd in Trade, is an Encou- 
ragement to Trade it ſelf, and a Benefit 
to the Publick. 


I ſhall conclude this Part by directing 
the thriving rich or over-rich Tradeſman 
to act the generous Part; to charge it upon 
himſelf, to continue, what 'tis ſuppoſed 
he had been in his Beginning, namely, a 
fair Trader; not to take unjuſt and ruinous 
Advantages in Trade; not to turn Devourer 
in Buſineſs, cruel and voracious to his Neigh- 
bour; cruſhing the poor Country Manufac- 
turer or Wholeſale Dealer by either unfair 
Buying or Underſelling. 

LET him not grind the poor Manufactu- 
rer, by forcing them to ſell cheaper than 
*tis apparent he can work: He ſhould 
remember that the Man will but go home 
and get it out of the labouring Poo, 
and ſo, as I ſaid above, drive them to 
the Jail, or to the Pariſh, or perhaps to 

both ; 
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both; the Man to the firſt, and his Wife 
and Children to the laſt, 

He ſhould remember that by thus buying 
cheaper than the Maker can ſell, he not only 
makes the Manufacturer oppreſs and cruſh 
the Poor, and ſo, as has been ſaid, ſcatter 
and diſperſe them, leſſen the Conſumption 
of the Produce, and ſo cauſe both Labour 
and Land to ſink together; but he oppreſſes 
the Trade itſelf, wrongs the Credit of the 
Goods, and brings them down at Market ; 
becauſe the Maker being 1impos'd upon in the 
Abatement of Price, by the Conſequence 
abates in the Goodneſs of his Goods, and 
brings them worſe to Market than eyer he 
did before. | 

Txt Nature of the Thing implies it: If 
the Price is abated, the Workmanſhip will 
abate; the Spinners, Weavers, and Cloth- 
workers all are affected, and all will agree in 
this Method, that if you will not give the 
uſual Price, you cannot expect the Goods 
to be of the uſual Goodneſs. 

AnD what's the Conſequence of all this, 


but that in the End the Trade is ruin'd, the 


Manufacture ſpoil'd, the Tradeſmen are 
broke, the Poor remoy?d, and the Manuſac- 
ture, in a word; is given over? ?Tis not 
known again by its own Face, or call'd by 


its own Name; the very Names of the 
Goods are loſt in the World: New Manu- 
iaQures are invented, and fo the Tarde goes 

| round 
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round in a Circle; the Rich devour the 
Poor, the Poor ftarve the Manfacture, 
and the Badneſs of the Manufacture ruing 
the Trade; and this is the Reaſon why ſuch 
fouriſhing Tradeſmen every Day break, 


and are undone, namely, that vying with one 


another in this Manner of Trade, and ſink- 
ing their Goods, they fall together, ruin 
themſelyes and the Trade too. 

Such Tradeſmen as theſe ſhould leave 
off; *tis Time they ſhould leave Room for 
thoſe that come after them: To ſee a Tradeſ- 
man worth forty or fifty thouſand Pound, 
and yet trading ſtill, plodding ftill, I look 
upon him like a great Dragon in a Wood, 
that deyours all the Travellers, till ſome 
great Accident happens, that diſarms him, 
and puts an End to him, and to the Spoil he 
docs, all at once. 

ENG ROSSINGd Trade is in itſelf as much 
an Evil as engroſſing any particular Goods 
in Trade; it is a Combination which is al- 
ways eſtcem'd a Grievance; that Man is 4 
Fund of Commerce in himſelf, and he has 
held it ſo long, that he is a meer Combi- 
nation in himſelf, though he has no Corie- 
ſpondence in it with others: As he himſelf 
confederates with himſelf, he buys up-all 
the large Parcels of Goods, which are too 
great for other Tradeſmen in his own Way 
to buy, then ſells them all out among thoſe 


Tradeſmen, but with an Advance to Kar, 
el 
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ſelf; ſo that he as effectually ſecures them 
from ſelling under ſuch or ſuch a Price, as 
if they had combin'd together poſitively not. 
to do it, and none but himſelf can under- 
ſell; for at the ſame Time he can ſell as 
cheap as he will; he can fell as low as 
they bought, that is to ſay, he can ſell as 
cheap to another Chapman as he did to thoſe 
of his own Trade, 

Tuus he is a Bite upon the Men of his 
own Trade; for they are bound, and he is 
looſe; they are bound by their Intereſt not 
to ſell cheaper than they bought, and he ar 
the fame Time is free to ſell as low as he 
did to them, by which Means they can ſell 
none while he has any left. 

War ſcandalous doing is this? tis 
a Tyranny in Trade; the over- grown 
Tradeſman is, in ſhort, a trading Tyrant, 
h and he tyrannizes in a moſt unjuſt and 
Ss W unrcaſonable Manner over all the Tradeſ- 
men of his own Claſs; nay, he tyrannizes 
over Trade itſelf; for while it is the true 
Intereſt of Trade to be extended, and dilated 
in ſuch a Manner, that as many Families, 
and as many People as poſſible, may be em- 
ploy'd in, and maintain'd by it; he, on 
the contrary, contracts it, crowds it into a 
narrow Compaſs, manages as much in his 
own little Circle, and perhaps with four or 
tive Servants, as would and might, and in- 
deed ought to employ and maintain twenty 

| Families 
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Families of Head-Tradeſmen, ſuch as him. 
ſelf, or at leaſt ſuch as himſelf was when 
he begun, and their Servants, ſuppoſe two | 
Servants to each Shop. i | 

AGAIN, he is a Tyrant, and an Oppreſ. 
ſor to thoſe very Servants who he keeps; 
for ſuppoſe, for Example, he keeps at 2 
Time five Apprentices ; when theſe Ap. 
prentices come out of their Times, he 
ſtarves them; he prevents them; they may 
calily ſec tis to no Purpoſe to ſet up near 
him; there's no body can live within his 
Compaſs; like a high, old, overſpreading 
Tree, it ought to be cut down, or at leaſt 
the Branches be loppp'd off; for nothing 
will grow under it; what with keeping the 
Beams of the Sun off, and what with drop- 
ping continually in wet Weather, and ſhed- 
ding a whole Surface of Leaves at another 
Seaſon, its Greatneſs and Breadth makes the 
very Soil barren about it; nothing can 
thrive under its Shade. 

Tre Tradeſman thus over-grown with 
Stock, and puſhing on his Trade with a power- 
ful Caſh, is a deſtructive Shade to all the 
voung Tradeſmen that ſet up near him; 
ſo that he breeds up Apprentices, in jhort, 
to nothing; he takes their Money, indeed, 
and has the Benefit of their ſeven Years 
Services, and when they come out of theii 
Times, they are juſt where they were ; they 
can do nothing for themſelves, unleſs they 
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o out of his Reach, out of his Knowledge; 


and as that is to go out of their own Know- 


ledge too, ſo all the Acquaintance they 
haye made in the Time of their Service is of 
no Uſe to them. 

No does it end here; but perhaps in 
the Town they go to, there's ſuch another 
trading Tyrant, and ſo on in a third Place; 
and what if there were one in every conſide- 
rable trading Town? as to ſpeak the Truth, 
there are few without; what then? whar 
muſt young Tradeſmen do? The Anſwer is 
beſt given by pleading the Fact; what do 
they do? *Tis plain: They do ſet up, and 
labour in the Fire; ſome few ſtruggle hard, 
and by Dint of Induſtry and Stock, make 
Shift to hold 1t till kind Death, or ſome other 
Accident, remoyes the Tyrant Tradeſman, 
and then the Stream of Trade that was 
damm'd up, breaks out, and every one gets 
ſome, as in a great Drought, a haſty Rain 
making a Flood, the low Lands drink in their 
Fill, and then the reſt are refreſh'd. 

Bur in the mean Time, how many poor 
young Tradeſmen are cruſh'd, and not being 
able to live under the Droppings of this great 
Tree, languiſh a while, ſtarve and die away ? 
I mean, die as Tradeſmen? that is to ſay, 
fail and break, or waſte what Stock they had, 
and are obliged to give over, for Fear of it? 
In which laſt Caſe, they always come off 
with Wounds and Scars, Loſſes, and leſſen- 
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ing of their Kortunes; and this makes ſo 
many young Tradeſmen go abroad; puſhing 
ſome into one Buſineſs, ſome into another, 
to raiſe their Fortunes, and ſome into the 
Armies. 

Bur it muſt be added too, that this is a 
Calamity in Trade, and abundantly proves 
that it is injurious; that to have too much 
Trade engroſs d into one Hand, is taking the 
Bread from the Mouths of many others that 
have a Right to be fed with it, and is an Ex- 
orbitance which, if it were poſſible, ought to 
be prevented. Trade ſhould be a current 
Channel, and ought to flow for the Benefit 
of the whole Body: Induſtry claims an 
Encouragement ; and though a great and rich 
Tradeſman cannot be legally limited and re- 
ſtrain'd from continuing in Trade, as long 


as he pleaſes; yet ſuch a Man may be told, 


that he ſhould not make himſelf an Oppreſ- 
ſor in Trade; that he ſhould not be an un- 
fair Trader at his latter End, that was not 
ſo in his Beginning; that he ſhould have a 
juſt Regard to the Trade it ſelf, as well as to 


his private and particular Profit; not to run 


down the Price of Goods, or the Labour of 
the Poor, only becauſe he can gain when 
others cannot. 

In a word, he may be told, that he 15 
a common Grieyance to the Trade in gene- 
ral, and to his Country, when he does ſo; 
and that he ceaſes to be a Compleat Tradeſ- 


man, 
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man, when he turns Engroſſer and Under- 
miner of his Neighbours. The Compleat 
Tradeſman 1s a generous Tradeſman, and | 
will not be an unfair Trader, will not a& ] 
to the Prejudice, either of his T rad ing 
Neighbours, or of the Trade it ſelf: Where 
ſuch are, and how hard they are to be fo 

is a Subject to be ſpoken of by it ſelf. 


C'HAF YE 


Of what are the particular Dangers, to 
which a rich over-grown Tradeſman may 
be liable, what he ML to fear, and how 
be may avoid a Miſcarriage. 


SJ AVING taken the Freedom to 


—— 


o 15 tell the rich over- grown Tradeſ- 


man, that he is never too high to 
fall, that he is never out of the 
Reach of Diſaſter, till he is quite out of 
Trade; my Diſcourſe cannot be ſaid to be 
compleat, if I do not lay down ſome Plan 
of the Tradeſman's Courſe, and what he is 
f to do, even after he is arriv'd to a Pitch of 
Proſperity to be call'd rich, and yet is not 
diſposd to lay down. 
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For though I do ſay, it would be the beſt 
Step a Tradeſman could take after he is riſen 


up to the Magnitude of 20000 / as I men- 
tioned before, to lay down, and draw out of 


Trade; yet I do not lay it down as a Rule, 


and that it is abſolutely neceſſary to him to 
lay down at ſuch or ſuch a Time, or that 
he cannot lawfully and honeſtly continue lon. 
ger in Trade. 

THERE may be Circumſtances which may 
plead for a continuing in Trade, though 
Man be arriy'd to ſuch a Degree of Wealth; 
he may have a large Family to provide for, 
Children to breed up in the Buſineſs, and to 
carry it on after him; Daughters to marry, 
and to whom it is his Intereſt to bring theit 
Husbands into Part oſ his Buſineſs; and ſo 
he may divide it into ſeveral Parts. 

Pa Rx of his Subſtance may be abroad in 
foreign Adventures, and he may think it pro- 
per to wait till it comes ſafe in; for a Tradeſ- 
man is not a Compleat Tradeſman till he has 
got all his Effects Home, every Bottom 
wound up, and his Eſtate lodg'd, either in 
the Bank, or in ſome eſtabliſn'd Fund, where 
he is ſure to enjoy its Revenue, without Ha- 
zard or Defal kation of any kind. 

In this Caſe, and ſuppoſing all ſafe, we 
muſt talk of him in a different Poſition : T 
certain, leaving off his Buſineſs with twenty 
thouſand Pounds in his Pocket, he changes 


His Situation in the World, that is to ot 


mar 
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he lays down the Tradeſman, and takes up 
the Gentleman with a thouſand Pounds a 
Year Eſtate. 

As he begins his new Figure in ſuch an 
adyanc'd Station, let me give a ſeaſonable 
Hint to him; and then as he has done with 
Trade, ſo I ſhall have done with him; for 
am not writing to the Gentleman, but 
the Tradeſman. 


1. As he has been bred up a Tradeſman, 
he will not be to ſeek in what Part of 

Life to begin; a managing Gentleman 
is certainly the ſafeſt in his Circumſtan- 
ces; the one main Thing he has to do 
as a Gentleman, is only to live within 
the Compaſs of his Income, within the 
Limits of his Eſtate. © 

He that has a thouſand Pounds a Year Eſtate 
ought to ſpend five hundred aYear, and 
no more: He that once comes to lay 
up five hundred Pounds a Year, out of 
his Eſtate, will always ſee a riſing Fa- 
mily under him; as he that ſpends 
but one hundred Pounds a Year more 
than his Eſtate brings in, will always 
be neceſſitous, under the Hatches , 
muſt borrow, mortgage, or ſell, and 
ſo gradually bleeds to Death. 


Lor the managing Tradeſman be but a 
managing Gentleman too, and he is made for 


Ages 
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Ages, his Family is eſtabliſhed ; every two 
Years he can add fifty Pounds a Year in 
Land to his Eſtate ; and if he lives twenty 
Years in ſuch a Circumſtance, adding the 
additional Income, and the Advances made , 
by it, he. leaves his Eſtate doubled, and: 
grown up to two thouſand Pounds a Year, ! 
Tux great Misfortune of this luxurious WM 7 
Age is, that the Gentlemen of Great Bri. 1 
tain cannot do thus; that they muſt, and do, WM 1; 
and will live, as the Scots calls it, in the 
middle of their Geer, that is, to the Extent 
of their Revenue; and this is the Reaſon, 
that they not only cannot increaſe, but will 
always decline, unleſs they pleaſe to take up 
and live within the Compaſs of their Eſtates, 
Ir is an unhappy Truth, that the Luxu- 
ry of the Gentry is the Proſperity of the 
Tradeſman ; the high and expenſive Way 
of Living, which the Gentry of this Nation 
arc, of late fallen into, 1s a too certain Foun- 
dation of the Increaſe of Commerce, and of 
the Ruin of the Gentry both together; it is 
true, frequent War, a flouriſhing Court, and 
the Increaſe of publick Buſineſs, is a Doo! 
at which Preferment enters, by which the 
Poſterity of the preſent declined Fami 
lies may riſe again, and the young, beggarl 
Gentry may pick up a little; but ſuppoſe 
that, what a Decimation do they firſt ſuffer! 
how few are thoſe that rife to thoſe that fall 


and how poor are the ordinary Heights ; 
L it 
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riſe to, compar d to what their luxuriant An- 
ceſtors fell from? 

LEr the miſerable Liſt of Half- Pay Men, 
the Skeletons of the late War, teſtify this: What 
are they look?d upon to be at this Time? Are 
they not the Nation's Penſioners, ſpending the 
Remains of their Days as their Parents did? 
The Remains of their Fortune is a kind of 
Indolence, that themſelves are aſham'd of, 
like an old Weapon growing ruſty for want 
of Uſe, till by meer Time, they grow In- 
yalids to their Country, as they have been 
all along to themſelves; and if a, War does 
not interyene to reſtore them to Action, they 
die off, only to relieve their Country, and 
eaſe the Publick of the Charge of them. 

Bur I return to the exalted Tradeſman : 
He knows the World too well, not to know, 
that not to live within the Compaſs of his Eſ- 
tate, is to condemn himſelf to a declining Con- 
dition from the firſt Hour; and who would 
think, that obliging himſelf to live within 
the Compaſs of five, or fix, or ſeven hun- 
dred a Year Expence, can be called a Con- 
inement ? 
| HE that has been a frugal managing Man 
n Trade, can never, with his Senſes about 
bim, turn an unthinking ſtupid Extravagant 
when he leaves off: Tis contrary to the very 
Nature of the Thing; ?tis contrary to the or- 
mary Courſe of his Life; he muſt lay aſide 
ll his Experience, his Underſtanding in Bu- 
MES} ſineſs, 
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fineſs, and Knowledge of the World ; for 
there is ſomething ſo abſurd in a Life of 
imprudent Expence, that a Man bred in Bu- 
ſineſs can never fall into it, unleſs he has 
firſt forfeited all his former Capacities, and 
is no more able to make any Judgment of 
Things. 

Ir is not poſſible he ſhould not ſee the 
ſpending more than his Income muſt end in 
Ruin, muſt reduce that Income, and oblige 
him at laſt to leſſen the Expence double to 
the firſt Extravagance : Tis very ſeldom that 
Tradeſmen, who have labour'd for the getting 
an Eſtate, are themſelves the Deſtroyers of 
it; they know too well how to caſt up Profit 
and Loſs, and 'tis too natural to them to look 
into Things, to let them run on to Extremi- 
tles. 

Hence, I think there is the leſs Need io 
talk to the Tradeſman after he has laid down, 
and is liſted among the Gentry, than before. 
I therefore return to him, as yet a Tradeſman, 
tho? rich, and when in the Height of hi 
trading Fortunes; for juſt then when he be. 
gins to cool in his trading Warmth, and enter- 
tains Thoughts of laying down and leaving 
off, but has not yet done it, I fay, then is ar- 
other Criſis of the Tradeſman's Fortunes, 
Juncture when he is in Danger of a Blow - 
much more than he was in the full Court FB, 
of his Trade, or perhaps may ever be alt the 
It. / 
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1. Tux he is in the greateſt Danger of 
Projects, and that with this particular Miſ- 
chief, that if he adventures upon any Thing, 
tis generally ſomething large, great, propor- 
tion d to the Figure he made in Buſineſs be- 
fore, that is to ſay, it will be as equal in Danger 
to his Capacity of bearing, as leſſer Projects 
are to leſſer People; and indeed the Diffe- 
rence between them lies here only, namely 
that a little Tradeſman is ruined by little Pro- 
jets, a capital oyer-grown Tradeſman by 
larger Undertakings; with this Diſadvan- 


tage ftill to the latter, vig. that if his great 


Undertakings miſcarry, the Blow 1s gene- 
rally wrecoyerable, and the Wound incu- 
rable. 

LtssxR Hurts may be healed; but theſe 
are mortal Wounds, or no Wounds at all. 
I could name ſome of the vaſt Undertakings 
which deep Heads haye run into, which 
have been too great for any ſingle Hands to 
manage, too heavy for any ſingle Backs to 
bear; ſuch was farming the Revenues of 
Ireland, by Alderman Forth, engroſſing 
the Long Cloth and Sallampores by Sir 
Thomas Cook; building whole Streets, or 
Towns rather, beſides Ofterly-Houfe , by 
Doctor Barebone; planting Colonies in New 
Jerſey, Penſitvania, and Carolina, and ma- 
ny others; all which mortally wounded the 
Fortunes and Credit of the Undertakers of 
them, even after they were worth not 

M 3 20000 J. 
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20000 J. only, but ſome of them three or four 
Times thoſe Sums. 

I know nothing in which a rich Leaving. 
off Tradeſmen has more need of Advice, 
than juſt at the Time of advancing into 
ſome Capital Undertaking, that has a fair 
Proſpect, but a remote and vaſtly extended 
View; which if it takes, will indeed do great | 
Things, but if it miſcarries, will undo great : 
Things alfo, and ruin him after he is already 
made rich. 

WA Temptation but that I mentioned Ml | 
before, of meer Avarice, can lie in the Way i | 
of a Man worth 20000 J. in his Pocket!  ! 
what can he propoſe to himſelf, better than t 
what he already has? If it be to get an Eſ- 
tate, he is anſwered, he has an Eſtate. As 
I faid before, he has a thouſand a Year in 
Hand, and a moral Certainty of a thouſand 
a Year more, with a Negative only. 

Ir is a very remarkable Difference which 
attends the Tradeſman I am ſpeaking to, 
in the Conſequence of this Management ; his 
Proſperity conſiſted before all in the active 
Part of Life; in Diligence, Application, 
Endeavour, and turning his Head and Hand 
to eyery profitable Thing in the Road and 
Courſe of his Buſineſs; and I have faid 
cnough to ſpur the young Tradeſman on to 
Diligence, on Purpoſe to bring him to this 
Circumſtance of Life, which I call rich. 


Bor 
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Bur now being to wind off the Bottom, 
being grown rich, and reſolv'd to leave off, 
as he is going to change the Figure of his 
Life, and place himſelf in a quite differing 
Poſture in Life, ſo the Direction is quite dit- 
ferent alſo, for now his only Virtue is Indo- 
lence, the only ſafe Part he is to act (if it be 
proper to call it acting) is, £ /ay, to do no- 


thing, and I muſt add, it is the moſt difficult 


Part too, : 

IT is not difficult only, but next to im- 
poſſible to a Tradeſman, bred to Buſineſs, 
bred to be always looking ſharp out, watch- 
ing Advantages, and then taking hold of 
them, improving every Hint, puſhing every 
viſible Advantage; ?tis next to impoſſible, 
for ſuch a Man to fit ſtill, and do nothing; 
to ſee the World flow up to his yery Teeth, 
and not open his Mouth to take it in; ?tis 
againſt the very Current of his Blood; 
he cannot do it; Nature, Reaſon, and every 
Thing about him, at leaſt by their Outſides, 
call upon him to come in, and be made at 
once. But a good Judgment, and the Event 
of Things foreſeen at a Diſtance, would with- 
hold him; there his Reaſon would ſound 
a Negative to him, and bid him ſtand faſt. 
Come in and be made : Why Tam made, /ays 
be; J dont want it. Come in and be rich, 
Avarice ſays: I am rich; and can, with Pa- 
tence, be as much richer as J pleaſe. | 
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How many over-grown rich Tradeſinen, 
leaving off, nay, who had left off Trade, 
and retir'd to enjoy what they had got, 
came at this unhappy Summons of their 
Avarice, into the late publick Infatuation, 
ruinꝰd at one Blow the Fruits of forty Years 
unwearied Diligence and Labour, and 
went out and hang'd themſelves. 

ANp yet who could withſtand the At- 
tack; the very Principle of a Tradeſman 
fell in with it: There was no room to reſiſt 
it ; Nature hardly furniſh'd them with one 
Word to ſay againſt cloſing with it: "Twas 
the hardeſt Thing in the World to reconcile 
the Negative to common Senſe; and yet 
none but thoſe who adher'd to the Nega- 
tive, even againſt common Senſe, were fate; 
unleſs they got ſafe out after they were 
plung'd deep in, which was next to impoſ- 
ſible. os 

Bur to leave exclaiming at particular 
Examples, the Advice 1s general, and will 
hold good in all its ſeveral Parts: The rich 
Tradeſman once left off, having converted 
his Money into ſolid Rents, laid the Trade- 
man down, and commenc'd Gentleman, 3 
above, he ought the firſt Thing he does to 
put a reſolved Negative upon all Propoſals 
of Buſineſs whatſoever: He has one eſta- 
bliſh'd Buſineſs before him, and in that he 
is effectually ſafe, has no Riſque to run, 19 


Dangers in View; *twill make him rich with. 
: out 
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out Poſſibility of Miſcarriage, and that is, 
live upon one Half of his Income, and lay 
up the other Half: Such a Man is out of 
the Reach of Fortune or Misfortune; no 
Caſualty can reach him; tis impoſſible he 
can be hurt. | 

Ir he leaves off, as T have ſaid, at 20000 J. 
in his Pocket, that is, at 1000 J. a Year 
Eſtate, how eaſily will he raiſe his Revenue 
to 2000 J.? and how caſily may his Suc- 
ceſſor, purſuing that Method, advance it 
to almoſt what Magnitude he pleaſes ? 

PRUDENT Management, and frugal Living, 
will increaſe any Fortune to any Degree : 
I knew a priyate Gentleman, whoſe Father 
ſet him up thus, worth 20000 J. and bid 
him go and ſet up for a Gentleman, for he 
would not let him meddle with Trade, The 
Father had gotten a great Eſtate by Mer- 
chandize; but told his Son 20000 J. was a 
very good Trade, and if he managꝰd it well, 
he would be rich without running the Riſques 
of a Merchant. 

Txt young Gentleman took the Hint, 
and begun the World with a good Eſtate, 
liy'd frugally, yet handſomely ; purchas'd an 
Eſtate of 1500 J. per Annum with his own 
Stock and his Wife's Fortune, which was 


very conſiderable, 


Is this Manner he went on for ſome 
Years, till his Family increas'd : He ſpent 
about 300 J per Aunum, then 4004. and 

Hap 
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at length 500 J. Before he came toſpend oo 
per Annum, he had raiſed his Eſtate to 1800, 
per Annum, by the mere Increaſe of it; 
own Income; always putting the Money out 
as faſt as it came in, upon the publick Se- 
curities, which at that Time paid 7 J. per 
Cent. Intereſt. At the End of fifteen Years, Ml 
he had raiſed his Eftate to 2500 J. a Year, il | 
the Subſcription or Engraftment, as it was then 
called, to the Bank, falling in at that Time: 
When his Eſtate was thus large, he took a 
larger Houſe into his Hands, being of his Ml | 
own Eſtate too; and ſetting up a Coach, Wi ; 
his Expences amounted to near 800 . a if ( 
| Year, not more; and at that Time his old MF 1 
Father died, and left him a vaſt Addition Wl j 
| to his Fortune, being no leſs than between Ne 
| 50 and 60000 J. in Money and Rents; ſo 
| that when it was all put together, he had a 
| clear Eſtate of between 5 and 6000 J. a 
| Year. 
As he liv'd in a handſome Figure before, 
ſo he did not at all enlarge his Equipage 
on this Occaſion ; but his Family growing 
numerous, and alſo growing up, obliged him 
to an Expence of about 1600 to 1200 /. 
per Annum, never more. | 
Tuts Man lived twenty two Years after 
his Father's laſt Lump was left him ; and 
going on upon the ſame prudential Improve- 
ment as above, it was found at his Death, 


that he had 16000 J. per Annum ſtated Re- 
| venue, 
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venue, and almoſt goooo J. in Ready Mo- 
ney, that is to ſay, in the Bank, Exchequer, 
and ſuch other publick Securities, as were to 
be eſteemed Ready Money. 

Oxcz I faw a Caculation made from his 
Eſtate in his own Preſence; for I had ſo 
far an Intimacy with his Affairs, by which 
it appear d, that in twenty five Years more, 
had he liv'd ſo long, he muſt have been 
worth two Millions Sterling. 

Tris true this was raiſed from a capital 
Beginning; but 'tis as true, that every Be- 
ginning, where the Expence is within the 
Compaſs of the Income, will do the ſame 
Thing in Proportion, and that without any 
Riſque of miſcarrying. Indeed (human Vi- 
ciſſitudes allow?d for) a Man that lives thus 
within the Limits of his Revenue, cannot 
miſcarry; there's no Room for Diſaſter, no 
Poſſibility of Miſcarriage. 

He does not increaſe by Art and by Craft, 
not by Management of Stock, or making 
Gain of this or that partieular Thing; he 
inercaſes by Nature, by the mere Conſequence 
of Things; if ſix comes in, and four goes out, 
there muſt be two left behind; nothing can 
break in upon the Security of this Man's 
Affairs, but ſome publick Calamity, ſuch 
a War, as ſhould expoſe us to publick Inva- 
ſions and Depredations of an Enemy, to ra- 
vage the Land, and burn down the Tenants 
Houſes; and even in ſuch a Caſe they could 

| not 
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Not carry away the Land ; the Fee-Simple, 
with After-Years of Peace would reſtore all 
again, | | | 

Wu y then ſhould the Tradeſman look 
any where but right before him? If he i, 
withdrawn from Trade, let him fixchis Staff 
down there, and neyer turn to the Right 
Hand, or to the Left; he has an Eſtate and 
an Eſtabliſhment for his Life, by that he 
ſtands, and keeping to that he can never fall; 
let him reſolve to give the Negative to eve. 
ry Propoſal, to every Offer, however ad. 
vantageous; and till he can do that, he is 
never late. 

FRoM the firſt Hour that he withdrays 
out of Trade, he ſhould reſolve to with 
draw wholly out of it, and then he may 
write Secure upon his Door, and not till then, 
becauſe Trade is never without its Hazards; 
an Eſtate as an Eſtate, is in no Danger, but 
from the Kitchen and the Stable. Nothing 
wounds the Eſtate, but the Table and the 
Equipage, if the Expence is kept under the 
Revenue, the Man will always grow, and 
be always growing; if not, I need not ſay, 
what will follow : Cauſes and Conſequences 
are always ſteady and the ſame, and will 
ever be ſo to the End of Time. 

THERE are alſo many Diſaſters in Trade, 
which ſometimes bear hard upon, even the 
moſt Capital Tradeſmen, and that fo hard, 2 
to hazard their Ruin, eyen in the * of 
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0 their Fortunes: The ſudden riſing and fal- 
ll ling of any one particular Article in Trade, 
how has it ſunk a particular Tradeſman, four 
ok to five thouſand Pounds at a Time? This I 
1 haye known frequently happen, and that in 
ua WW {cycral particular Sorts of Goods; and this 
lt dips deep into a Tradeſmanꝰs Stock, tho' he 
nd ſhould be ſo overgrown, as we have now 
he geſeribed: The ſudden Surprize of Fires, as 
; W ch Diſaſters are ſometimes circumſtanced, 
13 and eſpecially, before the late Inſurances of 
4. WW Goods in Warchouſes have been ſet up. I 
could name ſome ſo very conſiderable with- 
in theſe few Years, as had not ſuch Inſuran- 
1 ces been made, would have overthrown a 
Man of 20000 J. Stock; but *tis not proper 
co enter upon Particulars of ſuch a Nature, 
I where the Examples are ſtill in being and in 
' WH Buſineſs, Tis an ill Office to- publiſh 
* Tradeſmen Loſſes, *tis what ſhould be con- 
» Wl ceal'd, not reviv'd, eſpecially while the 
Men are living and trading. 
Bur to go back beyond our preſent Age, 
dir Witham Warren was a famous Juſtice, 
who by three, if not more Fires in MWap- 


f ping, was ſo demoliſhed, not only his Dwel- 
ling Houſe, but whole Streets of Houſes of 
0 his own building, and rebuilding, burnt down, 
be that from a Man of a very great acquired 


Fortune by Buſineſs, he was reduc'd to very 
wean Circumſtances, and yet had no other 
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apparent Loſſes, at leaſt none that were con. 
ſiderable. 

Tu ſhutting up the Exchequer i in King 
Charles I's Time, how did it at once oo 
the Fortunes and Credit too of the chief 
Bankers in Lombard-Street 2 eleven of them 
were, as it evidently appear*d bythe Accounts 
afterwards given into Parliament, Men of 
clear and great Eſtates, from 20000 1. the leaſt, 
to immenſe Sums the higheſt ; yet at one 
Blow, they fell as if they had 'been blown 
up with Gunpowder, or as the City of Pa. 
lermo lately fell by an Earthquake. | 

Bur to go no farther back than our own 
Times; Will any Man fay a 'Tradeſman is 
fafe from Diſaſter? Let ſuch look back upon 
our lateWar, when not ſome Ships only, but 
whole Fleets of Ships fell into the Hands of 
the French, ſo that 3zooe Sail were taken 
before the Seas were -any Thing like being 
defended or duly guarded : Or to look on 
our Affair of the South-Sea, or our Neigh- 
bours of the Miſſiſipi, how many — 
Families are to be ſeen in either Nation, and 
among the Tradeſmen only, who before that 
Time were as much above the Fear of Diſ- 
aſter, as 20000 J. can be ſuppoſed to make 
any Man be. 

Larce Adventures are the Fate of large 
Stocks in Trade; Men in the Height of Trade 
do not, like young Beginners, venture a little 


here and a little there; * if m_ 
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ſes come, they fall heavy. I have ſeen a 
Tradeſman in London give up his Books, 
where he has appear'd to be worth 40000 /. 
clear of all Debts and Demands, and yet 
fink and become Bankrupt 1n leſs than two 
Years, and be, as we call it in Trade, half 
as much worſe than nothing. 

Ir this then is the Caſe, and the Tradeſ- 


man is never ſafe while he is in Trade, he is 


ſo long not out of the Reach, no, nor out 
of the Want of good Advice; and the firſt 
Advice I would give a rich Tradeſman, be- 
ſides what I have mentioned already, is, not 
to run into great Adventures on the Preſump- 
tion of his great Stock, or which is worſe, 
not on Preſumption of his great Credit; not 
to riſque, becauſe he can bear a Loſs, but 
as he grows rich let hisWarineſs and his Cau- 


tions increaſe, as his Stock increaſes. 


Ir is recorded of ſome Men famous in 
Story for their Bravery and Courage, that 
when they grew rich they grew Cowards, 
and backward to run Hazards. The Story 
of the Roman Merchant, who liſted under 
Krtorius, whether Fact or a Fable, is very 
applicable to this Caſe : He came a Stranger 
into the Army, but was ſoon made remark- 
able to the whole Camp, and to the Gene- 
ral in particular, by his Gallantry, and by 
his Courage on the moſt deſperate and diffi- 
cult Occaſions. 


AT 
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Ar Length the General ſent for him, and 
deſir'd to know him, and told him he had 
been Witneſs to his Behaviour, and that he 
was juſtly admir'd for his Courage and Bra- 
very, and enquired into his Circumſtances: 
He told the General, that he was a Merchant 
of Italy I ſuppoſe he told him of what 
Place 1n particular; that travelling Home- 
ward out of Gaul, he fell among Thieves, 
and was robb'd of all he had; by which be- 


ing utterly undone and reduc'd to Beggary 


and Niftreſs, he came into the Army for no 
other End, but to die honourably, and fo 
put an End to a Life of Miſery and Deſpe- 


ation. 


TRE General mov'd with Compaſſion, for 
his Misfortunes, and pleas'd that he could 
reward a Man of ſuch Merit, gave him a 
Commiſſion, as we call it, that is, made him 
a Centurion; his Behaviour ſtill continuing 
brave, he advanc'd him to the Command of 
a Cohort, that is to ſay, made him a Colonel; 
a Cohort generally conſiſting of from 800 to 


1000 Men. 


Some Time after this, Sertorius having 
ſome particular Pieces of Service, which rc- 
quired an Officer of known Experience and 
try'd Courage, he ſingled this Man out, and 


gave him the Introduction to it, with a Com- 


pliment upon his Fidelity and Valour, which 
he had ſeen try'd upon ſo many extraordi- 


nary Occaſions. But was ſurpriſed to find 
| | that 
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that it was not received with the ſame Alacrity 
and chearful Countenance as uſual; but on 
the contrary, with a kind of Reluctance 
and Backwardneſs not uſual in Men of Cou- 
rage. 

Thars was ſo evident too, that the General 
ask d him the Occaſion of it; and the Man 
anſwer'd frankly, it was not that he was 
weary of the Service, only that he thought 
himſelf not ſo fit for it now, as before; but 
if he could find out ſome Body that had 
been robb'd lately, he would certainly be 
a fitter Man for it. 

Tux Moral of the Story is exactly to 
my Purpoſe : Bold Adventures are for Men 
of deſperate Fortunes, not for Men whoſe 
Fortunes are made ; to make a Man rich and 
great, adds nothing to his Vigour and Spirit 
in the Buſineſs he is to undertake: Men 
fumiſnꝰd for great Attempts, muſt be Men 
who have great Expectations; when you 
mount the Man, you diſmount his Courage ; 
when he is upon the Pinacle of his For- 
tunes, he is paſt the Pinacle of his enter- 
priſing Spirit; he has nothing to do then, but 
to keep himſelf where he is. 

Now, though this is a Scoundrel Spirit 
n a Hero, *tis yet a noble Spirit in a Tradeſ- 
man: Tis a Meanneſs hardly honeſt in a 
General; but 'tis a Wiſdom and a Prudence 
never enough to be commended in a Tradeſ- 
man: Adventure ſparingly if you would 
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come out of Trade readily ; the adyenturing 
Days are over, when the "Tradeſman ſees 
the Door open, and is looking. for his Way 

out of Trade. 

HE that runs into great Adventures after 
he has enrich'd himſelf, ſeems not to have 
a true Notion of Trade; or to think it ſo 
much a Lottery as he ought to know it iz, 
One would think common Prudence ſhould 
make a deeper Impreſſion upon a Man of 
twenty or thirty Years Experience in Trade, 
than to leave him in any Want of Adyice 
as to ſuch a Thing as this. 

Hz that has traded, as I fay, twenty or 
thirty Years, muſt have ſeen the Beginning 
and End of many a fair Outſide, muſt have 
ſeen many a plauſible Propoſal vaniſh into 
Smoke, and end in the fame Emptinels 
where it began: For him to dip in Air and 
Vapour, and buy the Fancies of Projectors 
and Undertakers with the ſolid Subſtance, 
which he has laboured ſo many Y ears tor, 
it has ſomething ſo prepoſterous in it, that 
one would think no Man of ordinary Ex 
perience could come into it; and yet nothing 
is more frequent than to ſee ſuch Men who 
have been cunning enough for all the World 
before, drop into the weakeſt Snares, and 
be made Dupes of at laſt, by the meaneſt 
and moſt Scoundrel Projector. | 

ON this Account, and becauſe of th 


many Examples there are to be given my 
u 


» 
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ſuch Men have miſcarried: I ſay, on this 
Account it is that I think this Advice is ſea- 
ſonable; and no Tradeſman will think him- 
ſelf affronted, if from the frequent Examples 
of Men ruined by ſuch Miſtakes, I venture 
to argue, that no Man is above the Caution, 
no Man ſo ſecure as not to want it. 

Nox do I confine myſelf in this Part, to 
the Tradeſman's being drawn into Projects 
and great Undertakings, tho? theſe have been 
the capital Miſchiefs which have overthrown 
ſo many, that I may well make it a Mark 
of the whole. | 

Bur even in the Way of their own Buſi- 
neſs, how many rich Tradeſmen have I ſeen 
fall at laſt by over-large Adventures within 
the Compaſs of their proper Buſineſs? How 
many were ruined at the Beginning of the 
firſt War, by undertaking to cloth the Ar- 
my ? Others by the Tranſport Service : 
dome by furniſhing one Commodity, ſome 
mother; giving Credit to the Government, 
under the Temptation of a great Price for 
their Goods, and large Profits; at the ſame 
Time being drawn in from one Article to 
another, till they launched out not their 
whole Stocks only, but to the utmoſt Ex- 
tent of their Credit; and the Government 
not paying in Time, the rich Tradeſman 
has been ruined, with his Talleys in his 
Hand, and with his Accounts to ſhew. 


N 2 Ix- 
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INNUMERABLE Inſtances of 'Tradeſinen 
ruined by theſe Things were to be ſeen in 
thoſe Days, till Want of the publick Cre. 
dit grew a terrible Calamity upon Trade; 
and had not the Parliament reſtored that 
Credit in the very critical Time, by making 
good paſt Deficiencies, and ſhewing the Na- 
tion where their grand Securities lay ; that 
the Parliament only was the Fund of Funds, 
which could alone give Credit, and ſup- 
port it when given; by which the People 
were encouraged to truſt the Government, 
without heavy Diſcounts and large Ad. 
vancements on the Rates of Goods ſold to 
them: I ſay, had not this been the Caf; 
the publick Credit muſt entirely have ſunk 
and innumerable Tradeſmen, even of the 
firſt Magnitude, haye fallen with it under the 
general Calamity. 
Arx this is mentioned, without any par 
ticular Views in the Retroſpect, to let u 
ſee how frequent it has been, and conſe- 
quently ſtill may be, for the moſt Topping 
Tradeſmen, to uſe a Trading City Phraſi, 
to be overthrown, and ſink under the or: 
dinary Calamities of Buſineſs ; notwithftand- 
ing their Circumſtances have been otherwik 
eſteemed (even by themſelyes) to be abort 
the Reach of Diſaſter : From hence I maj 
reaſonably argue, that the Tradeſman has al- 
ways Occaſion to be wary and cautious; and 


eyen the higher he adyances, he ſhould " 
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n WM © far from abating, that he ſhould increaſe 
in This Vigilance, by how uy his Dangers 


nr greater from Adyentures of greater Mag- 
at PARTICULARLY there ſeems to be a Danger 


ns WF {ach Men are more than others expos'd to; 
I mean that of giving over-large Credit. 
ut This is ſometimes unavoidable, but gene- 
ls ally ſpeaking, ſhould be guarded againſt as 
p: one of the moſt dangerous Conſequences of 
ple a ftrong Stock, and a powerful Credit. 
nt, How often have we found in ſome of our 
d. late Commiſſions of Bankrupt, that this or 
that particular Man has come in a Creditor 


fe, to the Rate of ten, twelve, to fourteen 
nk, Wil thouſand Pounds a Man? All truſted, as 
the Bil we ſay, upon the Honour of a particular 
the Tradeſman, who in the End ſhews, that he 


has no Honour, or perhaps Honeſty at all ; 
and this without Bond or Security, upon the 
ordinary Faith of a Book Debt, and with- 
out any previous Conſideration, more than 
the mere Credit of the Man. 

Ir it were only that ſuch a Man cannot 
reaſonably run in Debt ſo great a Sum, 
f his own Circumſtances were good, yet 
ſuch a Credit does not ſeem to correſpond 
with the uſual Prudence of a Tradeſman ; 
unleſs the Perſon truſting him has ſuch a 
clear Stock of his own, as not to value the 
Loſs of ten thouſand Pounds at a Time; and 
ow many of theſe are to be found ? 

N 3 Tuis 


c 
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Tus is generally the Reaſon why, x 

ſuch a Tradeſman 3 2 he pulls r 
great many with him, as was hinted before; 
as a great Tree, which falling among the 
ſmaller Wood, cruſhes many ſmaller, and 
otherwiſe promiſing Plants with its Fall: 
ATradeſman in full Credit, but ill rooted, and 
rotten at Bottom, 1s really a terrible Article 
in the Commonwealth of Trade; for Men 
live with him as the People dwell upon 
London-Bridge, without Fear, becauſe of 
his long Standing. i 
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CHAP. VII. 


That as the Tradeſman is never too bil 

to fall, fo he is never too low to viſt 
and no Condition is ſo low or ſo deſfits 
ble in a Tradeſman, but he may ill 
Diligence and Application recover it. 


8 S it was the encouraging Say 
of a wiſe Man relating to the g. 
Sh ncral Changes of Life, tis mud 

more juſtly applied to the Mis! 
tunes of a Tradeſman, NI. de ſperandum: 
A diligent Tradeſman ought never to Ol; 
ſpair. And truly, Diligence is fo abſolute) 


neceſſiſ 


4 
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neceſſary to a Tradeſmanꝰs Proſperity, that 
without it he ought never to hope. 

A Manx that will lie ſtill, ſhould never 
hope to riſe ; he that will he in a Ditch 
and pray, may depend upon it he ſhall ie 
in the Ditch and die. This has determin'd 
Diligence to be abſolutely neceſſary to De- 
liverance, as Legs are to Progreſſion. Ap- 
plication may be juſtly called Nature's 
Crutches ; he that will not help himſelf, 
ſhall never be help'd: Heaven 1s always 
able ; but Heaven always requires us to be 
2 Means to ourſelves, and he ſeldom fails 
concurring with thoſe Means; nay, it is ſo 
far Heaven is pleaſed to concur, that -he 
gives the very Honour of our Proſperity 
to ourſel ves, as if we were the Cauſes of it. 
The diligent Hand makes rich. We know 
'tis the Hand of Heaven that makes rich; 
but the Text gives it to the Hand of Dilt- 
gence, as if it were to encourage the Man to 
Application, and to beſtir himſelf, heartily 
promiſing him both the Advantage and the 
| Credit of it, both the Honour and the Reward. 

I Have ſpoken to the Subject of Induſ- 
try at large in the former Volume ; but I 
haye not mentioned it as a Diſtreſs, and un- 
der the Weight of Diſcouragement, which 
is what I now propoſe: A Tradeſman ſets 
up, falls, and ſinks under Misfortunes, and 
s undone: If he is a Man of no Spirit, in- 
dolent, dead-hearted, and deſponding, he 
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\ Tradeſman is never out of Hope to 1k, 
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is undone indeed, or, as we ſay, atterly un. 
done ; he deſpairs, faints, and lies 1n the 
Mint, skulks under privileg'd Places, and 
there his Creditors not complying, he ſinks, 
and dies: I have ſeen too many do thus 
merely for want of Spirit and Courage to 
work through Diſaſter. | 

Bor the vigorous reſtleſs Man of Dili- 
gence never lies ſtill there; he ſtruggles, 
he ftrives with Creditors, to get free ; if 
that will not do, he gets abroad, turns him- 
ſelf round in the World, nay, I might ſay, 
turns the World round with his Applica- 
tion: If one Thing fails, he meets another; 
if not in one Place, he ſeeks out another; 
he never gives out. I have known a Tradel- 
man riſe and fall, and riſe and fall fix or ſe- 
ven Times, and never give it over till at 
laſt he has conquer'd the World, and riſen 
to ſtand, 

Nox ſhould any Man upbraid a Tradeſ- 
man for being unwearied in his Applica- 
tion; nothing but unwearied Diligence and 
invincible Courage can work a Man into 
Buſineſs, who is once toſs'd out of it by the 
Misfortunes of Trade : Trade is like a Rol- 
ling Sea, that ſometimes one Wave waſhes 
a Man over Board, the next returning 
Surge waſhes him on Board again; as one 
Breath of Wind puffs a Candle out, and 
the next Puff blows it in again : 


til 
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all he is nail'd up in his Coffin, and ſix 
Foot under Ground. | 

Hz may be truly ſaid to walk after he is 
(civilly) dead; for he revives when the very 
Name of him is, as it were, buried and 
forgotten; if he is in this Part of the Globe, 
or in another, ‚tis all one; his Hand or 
Head is always at Work, or perhaps both; 
he rolls about the World like a Snowball, 
always gathering more, always increaſing, 
till he comes to a Magnitude ſufficient to 
exiſt of himſelf, and then he boldly ſhews 
himſelf in the ſame Orbit, in which he firſt 
ſhin'd ; for that is what he ever aims at. 

Bur then tis obſervable of the poor bu- 
ſtling Creature, that whenever he thus riſes 
from his Diſaſters, *tis with the additional 
Circumſtances of great Induſtry and Honeſ- 
ty, or with no Character or Reputation; for 
the Reſtoration of his Fortune and Figure 
by Fraud and Knavery, 1s not, in my caſt= 
ing up the Account, any Recovery at all, 
any more than if a Man ſhould go to Sea, 
and get a new Eſtate by Rapine and Pyra- 
cy : This I would call no riſing in the World, 
no reſtoring of Circumſtances ; but he that 
returns from the Captivity of his Fortunes, 
with an Addition of Integrity to that of 
Wealth, he returns with an Advantage 
that wipes out the Infamy of his former Miſ- 
carriage, and he ſhines the brighter for the 
dark Cloud that has fo long coyer'd him. 


Tuus 
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Tuus I have known a 'Tradeſman come 
back from an Abſence of twenty Years, 3 
long Baniſhment from his Shop, his Buj. 
neſs, and his Family, and having met with 
happier Turns abroad, has called his Cre. 
ditors together, and though diſcharged from 
legal Demands, has thought himſelf obliged 
to make equitable Satisfaction of the Debt, 
as much as if it had been ſtill owing in due 
Form. 

Axp this Teſtimony of the Integrity of 
a Tradeſman's Principle, I muſt acknoy- 
ledge ſtands upon Record againſt the com- 
mon Scandal mentioned in our third Chap- 
ter, namely, that a Tradeſman cannot be 
honeſt ; that they are all Rogues; that they 
not only are ſo, but muſt be ſo; that it 1; 
ſo by the abſolute Neceſſity of their Calling; 
and that it cannot be otherwiſe. But by 
this Gallantry of Principle in Trade, they 
teſtify it was really at Bottom in all their 
Actions, whatever the unhappy Exigences 
of their Circumſtances brought them to the 
abſolute Neceſſity of doing; for I muſt 
always be allowed to ſay, that abſolute 
Neceſſity forces many a poor diſtreſſed 
Tradeſman to do Things, which he i 
a Penitent for to the laſt Hour of his 
Life, and which his yery Soul abhorr'd in 


the very _ 
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Bur how glorious a Teſtimony is it to the 
Fame and Character of the Man, when 
through the many Diſaſters of a long un- 
happy Life, he returns loaden with Ho- 
neſty, and a good Conſcience, and without 
any evident Force, pays the Widows and 
the Orphans, whoſe Families had ſuffer'd 
by him, and who had, as we may ſay, for- 
gotten the antient Injury, and retain'd no 
Hopes of ſuch a Free-will offering, how- 
eyer due. | PID 
Non muſt I forget (Charity commands 
it) to take notice of the many mourning 
Penitents, who have the ſame Honeſty, 
but are not bleſt with the ſame Opportunity 
of making Reparation of Wrongs, and Re- 
ſtitution of Injuries done to others, whoſe 
Grief 1t is, that they cannot do it, and who 
ſincerely wiſh for the Occaſion : I cannot 
doubt but there are many ſuch in the 
World, and have always been ſuch; and 
that righteous Heaven accepts the ſincere 
Reſolution of ſuch, for Peformance, though 
they have not been bleſsd with the Means 
to perform it. N | 
Ter if I might be allow'd here to ſpeak 
a Word to the diſtreſſed Tradeſman in the 
worſt of his Circumſtances, that ſayour'd 


of any Thing ſerious, it ſhould be to urge 


him to maintain the Principle entire; as 
the beſt Means, at leaſt, to hope that he 
thall have the Occaſion put into his Hand, 

C = 
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not by way of meritorious Honeſty, but 
upon this Dependance, That as Heaven 
alone can ſupport the Principle, ſo it may 
be hoped he will one Time or other join 
the Means and the End, and make them 
able to do what they ſincerely deſire to do. 
Ir cannot be forgot, without Injuſtice to 
the Caſe before me, That I know no Cir. 
cumſtance of Life gives a Man a greater 
Teſtimony to his Integrity than this of a 
Tradeſman; a Man in any other Capacity 
ſeems to be entirely without ſo much as a 
View or Proſpect of it. | 


Ix all other Diſaſters of Life, once un- 


happy, ever unfortunate ; once branded 
with Reproach, ever wearing that Mark of 
Infamy : Tis the Tradeſman's Felicity 
only, that if he recovers his Diſaſters, 'tis 
in his Breaſt too to recover his Character, 
to reſtore himſelf to the Opinion of good 
Men, and ſet himſelf right in their Eſteem. 

How many Gentlemen have I heard la- 
ment their Diſaſter in this Circumſtance in 


particular, that would ſacrificed their Lives 


to have recovered but the Name of an ho- 
neſt Man, which perhaps for one early Slip, 
leaves a Bur in their Character, like a Bend 
in their Coat of Arms, to be remeniber'd as 

long as their Names are to be heard of. 
Wrar Examples might we not give in 
Hiſtory of this, particularly in two of the 
greateſt Men of their Days; the firſt of 7 
| good 
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good Lord Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, who to ſhew his Execration of that 
one, and perhaps that only one ill Action 
of his Life, with an inimitable Conſtanc 
thruſt his right Arm into the Fire, and held 
it there to the laſt Gaſp of Life, crying out, 
Burn unworthy Right Hand, being the In- 
ſtrument by which he denied his God, and 
recanted his Religion. 

Tux other was the truly great Man, the Lord 
Bacon, who being overcome by the Temp- 
tation of Avarice, fell once into the Crime of 
Corruption in Juſtice, ſunk under the Infa- 
my and Miſery of it, and could never, by the 
greateſt Teſtimonies of Penitence, and of a 
real Grief for the Fact, recover his Charac- 
ter; and the Weight of that particular Thing 
broke his Heart. 

I might give Inſtances nearer Home, and 
in Caſes ſome greater, ſome leſs, tho? none 
more worthy our Mention. But to bring 
it all to our Purpoſe : The Tradeſman, how- 
ever miſerable in his Fall, however ſcanda- 
lous in the Circumſtance of it, however 
great the Infamy, and with whatever Ag- 
gravations his Ruin has been, yet if once 
he appears with a generous Honeſty to diſ- 
charge his old Obligations, and pay off the 
Debts contracted in his Diſtreſs, he becomes 
the Darling, even of Fame it ſelf; he gains 
an Applauſe, infinitely ſuperior to all the 
Reproach he ſuffer d; he has ample Amends 

made 
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made him by the World, in a Manner, ſo 
very much to his Ad vantage, that I know 
no Caſe that comes up to it. 

Nay, that which ſeems to requite the M. 
and make his very Memory Satisfaction for al 
the unworthy Blaſts it had before caſt upon 
his Reputation, and that not only in kind, 
but with Intereſt, is this, vg. that it is 
ever paying the Debt, for 1 it has never done 
with it; the Man's Name 1s never men- 
tioned, but the Remembrance of this Pattern 
of his Honeſty is annex'd, as if it were an A 
pendix to his Hiſtory ; *tis a Debt due to 
his Memory paid with Intereſt. 

I cannot but ſay this is a particular En- 
couragement to a Tradeſman to be honeſt, 
becauſe whenever he pleaſes to be ſo, all his 
trading Miſcarriages are forgotten, all his 
falſe Steps are buried in that one Action of In- 
tegrity, and he is call'd an honeſt Man, nay, 
the honeſteſt of honeſt Men, ever after; with- 
out ſo much as one Reflection of Diſhonour 
upon the worſt of his paſt Life: He is waſh'd 
clean from every Spot; he is clearer than an 
Innocent, that never offended: for he is ſpo- 
ken of with ſuch an Addition of Honour to 
his Character, that a ſimple Life of Honeſty, 
though in the higheſt Degree, ſeldom attains 
to, 

To fall, is common to all Mankind; 
fall and riſe, i is a Particalar that few Men 
arriye to, and no Man fo eaſy or ſo often 
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the Tradeſman ; but to fall into the very 
Dirt of Scandal and Reproach, and riſe with 
Reputation; to fall with Infamy, and riſe 
with Applauſe ; ; to fall deteſted, and riſe 
carefſed and embraced by all Mankind; ; this 
| think is a kind of Peculiar to the Tradeſ- 
man; nay, to the unhappy unfortunate 
Tradeſman, who by this one Turn of his 
Affairs, is lifted out of the Mire into a Sta- 
tion of Life, infinitely ſuperior to the beſt 
Condition he was ever in before. 

AND this abundantly fupports the Title 
of this Chapter, namely, that a Tradeſman 
is never too low to riſe: But let the Reader 
of this Part take this with him as he goes, 
that it muſt be attended ſtill with a previous 
Honeſty, or elſe the other Part follows alſo, 
of which J have ſpoken already, That he is 
neyer too high to fall. 


TEA, on SED: 
0 CHA P. VIII. 
Os 


to That a Tradeſman, thou h ſtanding himſelf 

| ſecure, ſhould he: ve a Charitable Concern 
for thoſe who miſtarry, at leaſt, ſbould not 
mſult and rejoice at their Calamity. 


8 8 F it would not offend the flouriſhing 
1 Tradeſman too much, I might here 
paut in a Caution for his Uſe; and 
I 
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I think tis the more ſeaſonable here, becauſe 
I too often find that Tradeſmen are apt to 
be the forwardeſt in the Offence, - I mean, 
that of triumphing in the Misfortunes, and 
over the Perſons of their Neighbours in Dif. 
treſs. 

No is it en to triumph, as 1 6 
in their Misfortunes, but they generally are 
the forwardeſt to reproach their Names, en- 
ter into the Particulars of their Conduct, and 
heap Scandal upon them as well as Shame. 
Ix is true, that *tis hard for a Tradeſman 
to fall, but that ſome Charge may lie againſt 
his Morals, ſome Reproach may be, rais'd 
upon his Management; and no Man is ſo 
capable of ſeeing into this Part, as his Neigh- 
bour Tradeſman. I have touch'd at ſome 
of thoſe in the former Volume, ſuch as 
breaking his Word in Appointments of Pay- 
ment, which depending upon other Appoint- 
ments, may be unavoidable, and many other 
Caſes, wherein it muſt be ſaid for the poor 
Tradeſman, that the beſt Man that ever 
broke or fail'd in Trade, has been obliged 

to do thoſe Things in his Diſtreſs, which at 
other Times his very Soul abhorred, and 
which he looks back upon with the utmoſt 
Regret and Self- Reproach. 

AND as I ſaid, the beſt Tradeſman that 
ever failed, may do thus; ſo I muſt add, the 
better the Tradeſman i is, the more this Reflec- 


tion afflicts him, when he looks back upon 
3 thoſe 
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thoſe Things : And as we are directed in the 
Lord's Prayer to ſay, Deliver us from 
Evil; fo a poor declining, and yet conſcien- 
tious Tradeſman ought to ſay, Deliver us 
from the horrid Neceſſity of doing Evil. 
Indeed, it may be called a Neceflity of do- 
ing Evil; for ſuch it is to the Tradeſman, 
and it is an abſolute Neceſſity, unavoidable 
to him; he muſt do theſe Things, or ſink 
into Deſtruction immediately. 

Ir is true, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he ought to 
fink, he ought to periſh, rather than do it: 
When he has his Neighbour's Bread in his 
keeping, he ought to ſtarve, and ſee Wife and 
Children ſtarve and periſh, rather than touch 
it; but where is the Man? or, who is the Man 
that can reſiſt the abſolute Neceſſity? and 
therefore the wiſe Prayer of Agar is very 
henificant, Give me not Poverty, left 1 
feal, Prov. xxx. 9. The Meaning is plain, 
Keep me from Poverty ; for I fear if I am 
diſtreſs'd, I ſhould not be honeſt. 

AGAIN, the very Text itſelf ſpeaks, tho 
not in favour of the Crime, yet in great 
Compaſſion and Pity for the Criminal Men : 
Do not deſpiſe a Thief that ſteals to ſatisfy 
his Hunger, Prov. vi. 30. Not that the 
Text encourages Theft on any Account; 
but *tis evidently implied, that the Neceſ- 
ty is too great to be ſupported; that Hun- 
ger will make Men turn Thieves. And let 
human Nature ſpeak for itſelf : Will the 

O boneſteſt 
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honeſteſt Man alive periſh for Hunger, and 

touch his Neighbours Loaf, when it is 
in his keeping? I tell you, he will not eat 
his Neighbour's Loaf only, but eat his 
Neighbour himſelf, ay, and crave a Blef. 
ſing to the Food too, as has been known to 
be the Caſe in many Diſtreſſes that have hap. 
pen'd in the World. 


DisTREss is an Article which human Na- 
ture is not equal to. 

Tx Men are in a Boat at Sea; they 
have no Food to eat, no Water to 
drink: Hunger is raging : One of them, 
a good Man, abhors an evil Action; 
and goes on till he is in the utmoſt A- 
gony ; he dares not kill himſelf, that 
1s Self-Murder, and leaves no Room 
for Repentance. | 

Tux Extremity increaſes, he grows n- 
venous, and his Eye is evil againſt his 
Neighbour's Life; they fall upon one, 
and kill and devour him, and yet pe- 
riſh; he lies down, and mourns with the 
Horror, and wiſhes for Death; but the 
Rage of Hunger increaſing, they draw 
Lots for Life, and do the fame Thing 


again. 


i Tux poor Tradeſman's Caſe is the fame 
in Degree: He has not his Neighbour in- 
deed with him in the Boat, but he has his 

on _ Neight- 
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Neighbour's Bread with him, that is to fay, 
his Neighbour's Stock, his Goods, or his 
Money, are embarked with him, and he de- 
vours them; that is to ſay, he makes uſe of 
them in his Diſtreſs to relieve himſelf, per- 
haps to keep himſelf from an Arreſt and a 
Jail, or to bring himſelf out of a Priſon, 
when he is put in, which is ſtill worſe. 
THzsE are the heavy Diſtreſſes of the 
Tradeſman, overwhelm'd with the Difficul- 
ties of his Buſineſs ; and this is really to ſa- 
' Wl tify his Soul, as the Scripture expreſſes it, 
wen he is hungry; and this, with the ſame 
ert, calls for our Pity, not our Reproach. 
5 Ir is upon that Account I mention it; 
vt that T juſtify the Tradeſman acting thus, 
and think, as I have already ſaid, ſuch a 
n WH Tradeſman ſhould chuſe to ſhut up, and 
all his People together, before it comes to 
that Length. But I am not talking to him 
sow, but to his rich flouriſhing Neighbour : 
„hen I directed my Speech to the Tradeſ- 
an himſelf, I gave him ſuch Advice as L 
link was ſuitable to his Caſe. 
Bur now I ſpeak to the rich Tradeſman, 
hat looks on with Smiles upon the Cala- 
nity of his Neighbour; that triumphs over 
lis Diſaſter, and loads him with Reproaches, 
adding Sorrow to the Afflicted, and Grief 
o the Miſerable : To ſuch I muſt fay, in 
ie Words of the Text, though meant of 
mother Kind of Standing, Let him that 
| O 2 thinketh 
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thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall, 
1 Cor. x. 12. and 'tis obſervable, the Cau- 
tion in the Text is not to him Zhat ſtandeth, 
but him that thinketh he ſtandeth; intima- 
ting, that Men may think themſelves ſafe 
when they are not ſo, and may but think 
they ſtand. 1 

Ir it be ſo in Religion, much more is it 
ſo in Trade: Here Men may really think 
they ſtand, and that they are paſt Danger, 
and many Times are in ſuch Circumſtances 
as would almoſt juſtify any Body's thinking 
ſo; and were their Thoughts bounded, and 
their Ambition duly limited, they might be 
ſaid to be out of Danger; but as I hare 
faid, that a Tradeſman is never out of Dan. 


ger till he is out of Trade, ſo he is neyer ; 
out of Danger till his Deſires of having mo I | 
are limited; he is never too high to fall, til M ; 
he is once ſo high as to aim no higher. 8 
AMBITION is Avarice in a Tradeſman; MW h 
in a Courtier it is to be in great Poſts; n n 
a Soldier to be in great Command; but u , 
a Tradeſman it is to have a great Eſtate: l n 
is indeed Covetouſneſs in them all, af , 
Pride in them all; ſo we count them capita 
Vices among all; but the End is the fam E 
tho? the different Views differ with the Men 6 
In ſhort, the Courtier's Avarice is to be grei }, 
in State and in Figure; and the Tradeſman W pi 
Ambition is to be rich in his Buſineſs; ande 235 


tis in one, ſo tis in both; while the A 
3 W 


- 
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the Avarice remains, the Tradeſman is 
neyer out of Danger any more than the 
Stateſman. 

Txz Inference is the ſame as before: If 
not out of Danger of falling yourſelf, take 
heed then, how you carry 1t to thoſe that do 
fall: To the afflicted Tradeſman Pity ſhould 
be ſhewn, as the Scripture ſays, To him that 
is aſlicted Pity ſhould be ſhewn by his Friend. 

Bur the Method now is to trample upon, 
and triumph over the Afﬀictions of the 

r overwhelm'd Tradeſman ; and that by 
his Neighbour Tradeſman, who perhaps is 
not many Year after him, nor long behind 
him in the ſame Calamity, - 

Nor does this trampling on his Diſaſter 
a. conſiſt only in the Triumph of the Tongue, 
er adding Inſults and Reproaches to his Cala- 
ore mity ; but it is a formal Charge or Accuſa- 
ul BY tion againſt his Morals ; loading him with 

Scandal, and indeed is an Indictment againſt 
ig him in Form; which the Tradeſman ought 
u not to do, unleſs he can prove the Facts, 
ui and unleſs he will appear before the Com- 
Ai niffioners of Bankrupt, or in ſome Court 
aul of Juſtice, and legally proſecute the ſame. 
Ita Txrs makes me ſpeak it with the more 
me Earneſtneſs, that the rich Tradeſman, or 
ct ſuppoſedly ſtanding Tradeſman, ſhould rale 
ay heed left he fall; that is, in the Senſe of the 
preſent Caſe, ſhould act as if he was not ſure, 


as no Tradeſman is, that he ſhall not fall; 
O 3 he 


: : * 
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he ſhould act with Prudence, with Modeſty, 
and with Charity. 

AND this the more, becauſe as that he 
is not ſure he ſhall not fall, fo is not furs 
the Tradeſman, poor and diſcourag'd, ſunk 
and demoliſh'd as he 1s, ſhall not yet rife 
again. That Text in Micah, however 
meant in and applied to another Caſe, may 
be juſtly applied to this of the Tradeſman, 
Mic ah vii. 8. Rejoice not againſt me, 0 
mine Enemy, when JI fall; I ſhall ariſe, 
&c. 

No Men riſe oftner out of the deepeſt 
Diſtreſſes than the ruin'd Tradeſmen of this 
particular Nation: Tis obſervable that it is 
not ſo eaſy to recover the ruin'd Fortunes 


of a Tradeſmen in other Nations, as it is 


of this: The Reaſons for that are, not that 
the Tradeſmen in this Nation are leſs dili- 
gent and indefatigable than in other Coun- 
tries; I wiſh I could ſay it was ſo; nay, | 
with I could fay it was not juſt the contra- 
Ty; but I believe it to be owing to the 


great Flux of Buſineſs which is carried on 


here; which is certainly greater in Eng- 
land than in any other Nation in Eurqpe, 
or in the whole World; and we ſhall ſee 
more into that Part when the Magnitude of 
the Engliſh or Britiſh Commerce comes to 
be ſpoken f. 

Tur Engliſh Tradeſman is a kind of 
Phenix, who often riſes out of his own 
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Aſhes, and makes the Ruin of his Fortunes 
he a firm Foundation to build his Recove- 
ry: Indeed there is ſomething in the firſt 
Ruin of a Tradeſman, that furniſhes him 
efectually to ſtand the firmer for the Time 
to come. 

No Man is ſo well caution'd againſt Di- 
ſaſters, ſo well warn'd againſt Miſchief of 
n, Wl ill Kinds, ſo well fortified againſt falſe 
0 Wl Meaſures, as a ruin'd T radeſman; he knows 
65 what has once blown him up; If it was 

high Living before, he goes on the more 
t frugally now: If it was hard Drinking before, 
is be lives temperately now: If it was keeping 
Company before, he keeps his Shop now: 
s And by theſe new Meaſures he conquers 
s WF fit himſelf, and then all his Misfortunes ; 
t he becomes not only a new Man, but a 
„new Tradeſman ; makes a new Figure in 
„the World, and all his former Miſtakes are 
| WW forgotten: He is as if he had never been 
- otherwiſe : The World is reconcil'd to him 
c nn a Moment: If his former Circumſtances 
nue recover'd, his Reputation is doubled; 
„ad I know no Man that ſinks with greater 
„ Hope, and riſes again with greater Advan- 
ec Wl tage than the Britiſh Tradeſman. 
of Tuls, if there was nothing elſe in it, 
to ſhould make their Neighbour "Tradeſman 

cautious how they ill uſe them in their Miſ- 
of WF fortunes and Afflictions, and how they tri- 
n umph and trample over them, as if they 
87 | O4 Were 
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were like Trees twice dead, and pluck'd up 


by the Roots. 
How ill does it look upon a Neighbour 


Tradeſman to rejoice over the Miſcarriage 


ofa poor Tradeſman his Neighbour, or perhaps 
his Debtor ? I ſay, how ill does it look upon 
him when the poor Tradeſman, working 
through his Difficulties, comes to ſet up 
again juſt at his Door, and he ſees the Cul. 
tomers flock to his Shop, and that he riſes 
in Credit, in Buſineſs, and in Stock? 

Bor to come back to the poor, broken, 
diſlocated, comfortleſs Tradeſman, that has 
fallen under his Misfortunes, as I ſaid to 
him before; Nil Deſperandum; let him 
never deſpair, never give out, never abate 
his Diligence: If one Thing will not do, 
try another; be always attempting, always 
hoping; and ?tis on this Account I men- 
tion it; when I ſay he ſhould deſpair of 
nothing, it 1s to introduce this Part, viz. 
always hoping. WET: 

Hope 1s the ſtrongeſt Spur to Diligence; 
he that works without Hope will never 
hold it long: It is true, tis the Fault of 
ſome Men, that they are always hoping, 
even when it is groundleſs, and conſequent- 


Ip fruitleſs; they hope with a cauſeleſ 


Expectation; hope without Views; are full 
of Expectations from Emptineſs and Air; 
and this is the Reaſon, that if they are ful 
of any Thing, it is of „ 

. 5 | o 
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How ſhould theſe Men fail of Diſap- 
intments, who anticipate their own Sor- 
rows, by fixing their Hopes upon incapable 
Objects. This is, as when a Ship is ſinking to 
take hold of an Anchor, or of one of the 
great Guns to get to Shore upon, inſtead of 
a ſpare Top-Maſt, or a ſpare Yard; the 
latter may float the Man to the Land, the 
former will fink him directly to the Bot- 
tom. 

As long as the Tradeſman has any Hope, 
ſo long he will be ſure to ſtruggle with his 
Misfortunes; and as long as he can ſtruggle, 
he may hope: A Tradeſman is the beſt fit- 
ted to ſtruggle with Diſaſters of any Part 
of Mankind: The Soldier, indeed, takes up 
a Musket, or gets a Commiſſion, and ha- 
ving a hundred thouſand to one Odds againſt 
him, is knock?d on the Head, or rites to 
ſomething: The Scholar, got into Misfor- 
tune, is good for juſt nothing, but to ſerib- 
ble for Bread; write Poems, and as Mr. 
Dryden lays, | 


To daub the Vile, and compliment the Great. 


Bur the Tradeſman can live in any 
Part of the World; give him but Liberty, 
and ſomething to begin with, he will not 
fail to engage in ſomething or other that 
may turn to Account. How many Tradeſ- 
men, after being ruin'd in England, have 

: gone 
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gone to the Eaſt Indies at the mean Salary 
of 20 J. a Year, and have come home with 
as many Thouſands in their Pockets? Hoy 
many have gone to other of our Colonies 
empty, in the Nature of Servants, and are 
now reſident there, in the Quality of conſide- 
Table Planters, or come home again with Ef. 
rates. | 
No People in the World recover the 
moſt deſperate and hopeleſs Circumſtances, or 
work through the moſt inextricable Difficul. | 
ties like them, | 
Ir the Tradeſman is never to deſpair of | 
his own Circumſtances, then we ſhould ne- ˖ 
ver give him up for loſt, and uſe him as if 
he was dead, and never to riſe: As he is t 
the moſt likely to riſe again when he falls, 
ſo we have the leaſt Reaſon to think him f 


loſt when we ſee him down: The Advice, Ml t 


then, is to him that thinketh he ſtandeth, to e 

Aʒſe tenderly thoſe that fall. t 

hour to come to the Fact: The poor Diſ- t 

treſs'd Tradeſman has been, as others be- t: 

fore him have been, oblig'd to do many f: 
Things, which otherwiſe he would not 

XS, . done; he has been oblig'd to run in m 

ebt when he would not; to take Money F 

when he could not refund it; to touch i h. 

Truſts committed to him; to promiſe Pay- f 

ment, and break Promiſes : And what is the I b. 

Meaning of all this? His Diſtreſs has ay he 
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him to it: The rich Man upbraids him with 
it, and ſays, he never did thus and thus. 

'You never did ſo: Was you ever tried ? 
Was you ever diſtreſſed to make Payment, 
and did not promiſe without a Proſpect! ? 
Was you ever in Priſon, and would not 
make uſe of another Man's Money entruſt= 
ed with you, to fetch you out? 

Hz is the honeſt Man that has ſtood the 
Teſt of the ordinary and extraordinary 
Queſtion in that Caſe ; who can ſay he has 
ſtarved rather than touch his Neighbours 
Loaf: Tis he that can pay, and will not, 
that is the Knave; but for him that would 
pay, and cannot, he may be as honeſt as he 
that does pay becauſe he can. 

Wren the poor Broken Tradeſman firſt 
fails, he bears all theſe Reproaches, that's 
true; but when he riſes again, and pays 
every Man punctually again, not needing 
to do it, having been legally diſcharged, 
then he ſhines brighter than before, and ob- 
tains a brighter Character than he that never 
fall'd at all. 

As then the Fortunes of the rich Tradeſ- 
man are never known till he 1s dead, ſo the 
Fate of the Bankrupt is not concluded while 
he is alive; his Principles are not fully 
ſhewn, and therefore his Actions ſhould not 
be cenſur d till his Bottom is wound off, till 
he has done with the World, and 10 World - 
with him. 

Let 
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LET us look at both the Tradeſmen, the 
low and the high: Their Characters are 
known by the Concluſion, and not before; 
as I have ſaid above. Death only deter- 
mines their Characters; the poor diligent 
Tradeſman, recovering from his Misfortunes, 
and ſhewing his Honeſty in the faireſt 
Manner, yet may fail again; he may meet 
with Diſaſters again, ay, and again; and 
we often ſee Men fail three Times over, 
and more; and yet go to their Graves, as 

we may, in their own Coaches, pick up 
their Fortunes at laſt, and die rich. 

Ox the other hand, we have ſeen flou- 
Tiſhing Tradeſmen carry it on with a full 
Credit, and a great Stroke of Buſineſs to 
the laſt, and when they have died, not leave 
enough to bury them, nay, not enough to 
pay five Shillings in the Pound: So various, 
0 uncertain is the Scene of a Tradeſman's 
Life: And hence it came to be a proverbial 
Saying, That no Man knows what a Tradef- 
man 1s till he is dead. 

Wuar then can the Tradeſman fay for 
inſulting the Reputation of an unfortunate 
Brother? Let his own Bottom be wound 
up firſt, and then he may ſpeak with the 
more Aſſurance; for a Tradeſman neither 
knows himſelf, or is known, till his Bottom 
is wound off; and it greatly reproaches hi 
own Character to have him triumph ove 
the Diſaſters of another. 7 
| HE 
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Tur antient Standard Tradeſman has 
alſo ſomething to regard relating to his own 
Reputation at the Cloſe of his trading Days. 

I have diſtinguiſh'd in the Character of a 
Tradeſman, between Credit and Reputation, 
and the Diſtinction is very juſt. 

Tux Credit of a Tradeſman conſiſts in 
his punctual Payment of his Bills, and De- 
mands of every Kind ; and this Credit may 
be untainted and ſpotleſs as to Trade, when 
he may haye no Reputation, as a Man of 
Worth, a Man of Value, or as to his Morals, 
or his perſonal and relative Conduct in his 
Neighbourhood. 

A — may have a thorough Credit 
for Payment; that Men would truſt him for 
any Sum; that when Bills were accepted, 
they are paid to a Day, to a Tittle; and 
yet take him in his other Part, even of his 
Dealings, he has no Reputation ; ; that he 
will bite every Man he can, oppreſs the 
Poor in his Bargains ; take all Advantages 
in Trade; that he will do nothing but what 
he may be forc'd to, nothing but what he 
can't help: The uſual Saying of ſuch a 
Man is, That he is an honeſt Man with 
= looking 60; that he will be always 

oneſt when tis "for his own Intereſt : And 
40 tis well among ſome People, if 
ſo much as that could be gained of them. 


Bur 
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Bur he is the Tradeſman of Credit and 
Reputation, who is known to be a fair and 
_ generous Tradeſman, that will own a ver. 
bal Bargain, and not prevaricate and deny 
Facts, becauſe they are not to be ſhewn 
under Hand and Seal; that when he is char. 
ged upon his Word, will acknowledge the 
Promiſe, will perform the Condition, and 
will not take the Advantage to defraud his 
Dealers on frivolous Pretences, and find 
Holes to creep out to evade Contracts not 
to his Mind, and break his Word to ſave 
his Intereſt. . 

THrtRE's many a Tradeſman, whoſe 
Credit will paſs in Trade, or upon Ex- 
change, for ten thouſand Pound, who yet 
has the Name of a Rogue and a Knave in 
his ordinary Dealing, and will die, at leaſt 
die out of Trade, blaſted and branded with 
Infamy, as an unfair Dealer, as a Man of 
no Probity, no Character, and that would 
ſeldom do a fair Thing. | 

CREDIT is ſupported by a good Fund of 
Money ; and he ſhall always be truſted in 
Trade that pays punctually. 

But Reputation is ſupported by Honeſ- 
ty, by fair, and punctual, and honourable 
Dealings; by a generous clean Behaviour 
in Trade, and by acting upon all Occaſions 
as an honeſt Man, though without Com- 
pulſion, and without Neceſſity. 
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To bring this home to the preſent Caſe; 
the rich over- grown Tradeſman may have 
the firſt of theſe; his Credit may be good 
and untouch'd, no Man doubts his Ability; 
but his Reputation may be good for no- 
thing; he may be an immoral Man, an un- 
juſt, a cozening, cheating Knave at the 
Bottom, and that in Trade too, and yet his 
Credit for Payment be perfectly good. 

H may be branded with ovyer-reaching, 
circumventing, trapaning his Neighbours, 
taking all Advantages, juſt or unjuſt, not 
valuing his Word, or being to be bound by 
any Thing but Hand and Seal; in a Word, 
he may be a compleat Knave, and yet, as 
to his punctual Payment, be as compleat a 
Tradeſman as can be deſir'd. 

AND what is the Reputation of ſuch a Man 
good for? Let him be as rich as a Yon, 
or a Cutler, if he has not the Character of 
an honeſt Tradeſman, as well as a ſubſtan- 
tial Tradeſman, what is it good for? and 
of what Value is ſuch a Man in the Place 
where he dwells? He dies with the Re- 
proaches of the Rich, and with the Curſes 
of the Poor. 

Nox indeed is it rightly to be called Ho- 
neſty, that a Tradeſman pays his Bills cur- 
rently, that he pays Ready Money for 
what he buys, or, to put it into Tradeſ- 
mens Words, that he buys all for Ready 
Money : All this he may do _—_— one 

rain 
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Grain of Principle ; when his Bills are ac. 
cepted, he muſt pay them to fave his Cre. 
dit, or to avoid Force; in a Word, he is in 
all that, —1 honeſt, as we /ay, becauſe he 
cant help it 

He buys for Ready Money, that is, be- 
cauſe he would buy cheaper than ordinary; 
and he pays Ready Money becauſe he buys i 
ſo, and muſt do it, or elſe no Man will fell Nn 
Goods to him at a Ready-Money Price ano- MW { 
ther Time. w 

In a word, he buys his Credit by theſe Ml 
Things, and he is honeſt becauſe he cannot ¶ p 
help it; as many Men are not Thieves only WM »; 
for fear of the Gallows ; and as another Pro- 
verb ſays, though profanely, That God NM 
would have few Servants if the Devil of 
were dead,; but there is not one Dram of WM of 
Principle in all this: It is far from deſer- 
ving ſo much as the Name of Honefty ; and 
the Tradeſman may do this, and yet be as 
great a K as any walks the Exchange, 
or that opens a Shop in the whole Kingdom. 

HoxEsTY is quite another Thing: A tru- 
ly honeſt Tradeſman would be ſo if no 
Body was Witneſs to it ; would keep his 
Word to a Tittle, though no Body heard 
him promiſe: He ſeorns to undermine ot 
circumvent his Neighbour, but acts the 
friendly Part to the Rich, and the generous 
Part to the Poor ; oppreſſes no Man, grinds 


no Man, takes no unjuſt Adyantages againf 
any 
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any Man, but witneſſes againſt himſelf, as 


well as for himſelf, upon all Occaſions. 

T Is Diſtinction between Credit and Re- 
utation, as it is very needful in Trade, ſo tis 

yery juſt to the Tradeſmen ; for many Men 

go to their Graves with the juſt Character 


of Knave, diſhoneſt, unjuſt, who yet die 


in full Credit, as Tradeſmen, and leave im- 
menſe Wealth behind them. I could name 
ſme Tradeſmen in London, who have died 
worth a hundred thouſand Pounds in Eſtate, 
who could not with all the Money have 
purchaſed their Reputation of honeſt Men, 
no, nor with ten Times the Money. 
REPUTATION is not to be purchas'd by 
Money; *tis rais'd by Probity, and Prudence 
of Conduct, and by that only; a long Series 
of generous and juſt Dealings, open Evidences 
of an Integrity of Mind, theſe bear Wit- 
neſs to themſelves, and give a Character. 
CREDIT, indeed, is gain'd by Money: 
When we want to, credit a Man in Trade, we 
ak, is he able? is he rich? if you are once 
latisfied of the Ability, you are ſatisfied to 
truit the Man, and fell your Goods; for 
lays the Tradeſman ſelling, Let him but 
%; if be is able, Pl make him willing. 
How much better is Reputation than this 


Credit? I mean to the Man, as a Man, and 


8 a Chriftian: It muſt be acknowledged, 
8 the Times go now, it will not go ſo far 
n Trade as the Credit: Let the Man be 

P the 
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SPI the greateſt Sharper and Cheat in the City, 
F he is but able, wel take his Bills, truſ 


Buſinels; 


im with our Goods, and hazard with hin | 
upon all Adventures, becauſe we depend 
upon the Law, as above, to make him wil. Ml \ 
ling. | | 
UT what imports his Honeſty to us 
in Trade; if the Man be not able, hit : 
Honeſty may make us value him, but "tal e 
his Ability that makes us truſt him, and 
trade with him. And this, I doubt no, Ml i; 
makes ſo many Tradeſmen (too many in-. g 
deed) value their Credit ſo much above I p 
their Conſcience; of which I had rather fax B 
nothing than ſpeak all the Truth. 2 
| W 
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That the rich Tradeſman leaving off, pull 7 
endeavour to quit the World of Trade u «. 
Peace, and go off in a Calm, with tl - 
good Word of the Rich, and the Blu hi 
ſings of the Poor, and whatever be ul g. 
before, be well ſpoken of at laſt. re 
| Me 
MZ Bring all this back to the antiei th, 
0: ſubſtantial Tradeſman, - that tall un: 
nes of leaving off, and being grog the 
rich, begins to lack his Hand ff to 
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y, Buſineſs ; is, as it were, ſatisfied with what 
ſt he has, and tired with the Hurry of 8 
n W World: It cannot but be to the Advantage 
4 of this Tradeſman to come off clean, to 
/- WW wind up the Bottom well, without any 
tangled Skeins behind; to leave no Broils 
u W upon the Hands of his Succeſſors in Trade, 
is WW and no Slurs upon his Reputation that 
tis gave it over. 
ud IT is true, that a Tradeſman leaving off, 
ot, is not under the ſame abſolute Neceſſity of 
n. WF guarding himſelf, to raiſe a Credit, and ſup- 
Ve port his Character for the Support of his 
lay WM Buſineſs ; but tis ſill of ſome Weight to 
a Tradeſman, to maintain the Reputation 
which he had, and to go off well, that he 
may not go out of Buſineſs, as ſome go out 
of the World, like the Snuff of a Candle, 
with a Smoke and a Stink. 
Ir he has been a cunning, ſharping, bi- 
ui ting, over-reaching Wretch; if he has put 


Torkſhire upon the World all his Days, and 


> ſet up Craft for Honeſty, *tis Time to leave 
10 t off at laſt, and, if he can, to recover 
js himſelf, and get a better Name to go off 


the Stage with; as the worſt Malefactors, 
repent when they come to the Gallows, and 
gain our Pity at laſt by their Penitence, if 
they could not by their Crime ; fo the moſt 
unfair deſigning rich Tradeſman may (at 
the Cloſe) do ſome handſome Things to re- 
tore his good Name, and reconcile the 

P 2 common 
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common Opinion to him at his going off, 
and ?tis better late than never, like the Peo. 
ple in ſome Countries, who cheat and lye, 
oppreſs, deceive, and run through a long 
Lite of ſcandalous Injuſtice in their Buſi- 
neſs, and then, with the Money they haye 
ſcrew'd out of the Poor, build an Hoſpital, 
and ſettle Revenues and. Maſſes to hire 
Prayers to be ſaid for them. 

Burt I would ſuppoſe our Tradeſman 
not ſo bad as that; I am not a rating him 
with the worſt neither, but ſuppoſe him to · 
be a Man that, it may be, has been a little 
ſharp and hard, and the World has found 
fault with him; he has not ſo good a Name 
as ſome of his Neighbours in his Buſineſs, 
and now he is drawing out: I would re- 
commend it to ſuch a Tradeſman, I ſay, to 
come off clean, pay every Man handſomely, 
wrangle with no Body, bring no conteſted 
Accounts, no Quarrels, no Suits at Law 
along with him ; but, as he pretends, to fit 
down eaſy, ſo I would adviſe him to fit 
down fo, as to make every Body eaſy with 
him. 

A Man may be eaſy himſelf, in oppreſ- 
ſing and wronging every Body elſe, and 
going off with the Spoils of the Poor; but 
if he would have the World be eaſy too, he 
muſt do every Thing clean and fair by 
them at laſt, as well as by himſelf: A Man 


that leaves his Buſineſs with the Reproact 
0 
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of a thouſand little Quarrels about his Ears, 
rather hides himſelf from the World, than 
fits down to enjoy it: All the Tradeſman's 
Accounts ſhould be fairly and quietly clos'd, 
all Diſputes calmly ended, and all Mouths 
friendly ſtopp'd. 

Ir is an uncomfortable Thing to be pur- 
ſued from the Shop to the Retreat, where- 
ever it is, or may be, with the Clamours 
of oppreſſed Families, the Noiſe of the 
Poor, or the Inſults of the Rich: I am to 
ſuppoſe, if a Tradeſman is leaving off, it 
is with the uſual Saying of the rich Men 
that withdraw from the World, That he 
may enjoy himſelf; that he may live in 


Quiet and Peace at the latter End of 


his Days, without Noiſe, and without 
Hurry. And how can that be done, when 
the remaining Diſputes of twenty Years 
ſanding continue unſettled, and all the lit- 
tle Brangles of forty Years Trade hang upon 
and haunt him to the laſt ? 

Ir he would die in Peace, he muſt live 
in Peace, make Peace with every Body be- 
fore he dies: The Tradeſman leaving his 


Shop, is like another Man's leaving the 


World; he ſhould reſolve to die in Charity 
with all Men: It is a trading Death; he 
dies out of Trade as much as another dies 


out of the World; he ſhould therefore en- 
deavour to go off in a Calm. 


23 Bor 
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Bor alittle farther, to explain myſelf: I dg | 
not mean by this that he ſhould cloſe all Ac. | 
counts only, and pay every Man his Due and | 
juſt Demands ; for that he muſt do, or elſe 
they will ſay he goes off, not goes out of 
Trade; that he is broke, not that he leaves ] 
off; that he is a rich Bankrupt, and a thou- | 
{and other nameleſs Things, which no Man 
would care to have ſaid of him. | K 
A Tradeſman is not properly ſaid to a 
have quite left off, or be out of Buſineſs, ] 
juſt by his ſhutting up his Shop, or put- | 
ting another into it; unleſs he has evened t 
all Differences, and adjuſted all his Diſputes t 
with the World: *Tis not enough that he t 
has paid all his Debts, (as he calls it,) if b 
there are open Accounts and Demands, ei- r 
ther upon him, or by him upon others; the n 
Man is ſtill involved, and, which 1s worle, k 
embroil'd with the World: Thoſe tan- IM | 
gled Skeins are as apt to raiſe Slurs, and Ih ? 
bring Scandal upon him at parting, as any L 
Thing whatever; and the avoiding theſe WM 0! 
Things as much as may be, is at leaſt a Part MW 
of what I call going quietly out of Trade, 
and parting friendly with the World. 00 
EspECTAIIX I lay the Streſs of this upon Ml J 
ſuch Caſes, and ſuch Diſputes, wherein he 1 ® 
is Plaintiff, not Defendant ; where perhaps 
he is injurious, or at leaſt is ſaid to be ſo, of 
and rigid in his Demands ; taking the utmoſt dc 
Advantages in Accounts, upon the Dei Pe 
cicnqy 
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ciency of a Debtor's Books; for all Tradeſ- 


men are not Accomptants; all are not equal- 
ly careful; here Parcels of Goods may be 
deliver'd to him, and yet the Perſons not 
able-to make due Proof; there Receipts for 
Money may be miſlaid, or not be carefully 
preſerved, or perhaps Money has been paid, 
and the Receipt omitted, and the rich Tradeſ- 
man, at finiſhing his Accounts, refuſes to 
allow them, though perhaps he knows it 
juſt, taking Advantage of the other's Neg- 
ligence : In all theſe Caſes, the Tradeſman 
brings an ill Character upon himſelf; and 
this he ſhould induſtriouſly avoid: He ought 
to acknowledge Goods that he knows he has 
had deliver'd, Money that he knows he has 
received; and not putting the poor Tradeſ- 
man upon the Proof of Things, when he 
knows he has ſome Adyantage of his Neg- 
ligence : He ought not to take Miſtake for 
a Balance, and make a poor Tradeſman 
Debtor to his Ignorance; ſuch an Act of 
open Honeſty, acknowledging Money paid, 
though without a Receipt, and Goods deli- 
ver d, though without an Evidence, will 
do him more Honour in Trade, beſides the 
Juſtice of it, than ever Money, twice de- 
manded, will do him good. 

Also by leaving off quietly, and going out 
of Trade in a Calm, I mean, that he ſhould 
do generous and kind Things by the World at 
parting; not exacting the utmoſt Penny with 

P4 Severity, 
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Severity, where it cannot be had without 
Diſtreſs; not doing hard Things by any 
Man, which at another Time he would not 
do upon the Score of farther Trade; and 
tear Mankind to Pieces, becauſe, or with 
this Expreſſion, M hat do I value di ſib. 
liging him, I ſhall trade no more with him, 
I ſhall get no more by him, and therefore 
1 will have my Money. | 

TRADESMEN often, nay, generally for. 
bear a Cuſtomer, though he be far in Debt, 
Becauſe, ſays the Creditor, he it a good 
Cuſtomer, though a little long-winded, and 
I deal conſiderably with him, and am every 
Day getting Money by him 3 and if I am 
Hard upon him, I ſhall di ſoblige him, and 
loſe my Cuſtomer 5 and ſo he lets him owe 
a conſiderable Sum. 

Bur when he leaves off, then the Scene 
changes: I have done Trade; I expect to 
get no more by him; I have nothing to a 

ut to get in my Debts; what care J fir 
his Good-will or his Ill-will ; I muſt have 
my Money, and will have it And ſo he 
falls upon the poorer Tradeſman with Vio- 
lence and Cruelty; and the Man, not able 
to pay him all at once, is undone, and 
breaks. 

By this Method the rich Tradeſman may 
indeed hurry in thoſe of his Debts that are 
current, and where the Debtors are able; 
and though it is with Difficulty to many, 


yet 
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yet they that are any way in Condition to pay, 
will do it; but two Things will certainly 
follow: Firſt, Thoſe that pay him in that 
Manner, and eſpecially thoſe that do it 
with Difficulty, will reproach him with In- 
civility and Ingratitude, after long, fair, 
and friendly Uſage, and after having gain'd 
many Thouſands or Hundreds of Pounds 
by them. 

Anp thoſe who cannot bear the Hurry, 
though with” Patience and eaſy good Ulage 
they might have paid all, yet are overthrown, 
and fall under the Violence, ſink, and are 
undone ; and ſo the eager, mercileſs, but 
ayaricious Creditor, loſes the Debt he might 
have ſay'd, and gains the Scandal of a cruel 
Creditor into the Bargain. 

Tals Way of leaving off Trade is like 
one of the Pagan Emperors, that when he 
went out of the World, would have had all 
the beſt Men of his Court, and ſome that 
had fery'd him moſt faithfully, and the beſt 
and wealthieſt of the Nobility, - put to 
Death, that the World might mourn for 
his Death in the Perſons of their Friends, 
who had not died, if the Emperor had liv'd. 

Tnus the rich Tradeſman, acting with 
Violence and Cruelty, leaves off with the 
Ill-will and ill Word of every Body; car- 
rying off the Spoils of the Trade, as well 
s oft the poor oppreſſed Tradeſman ; and 
will he call this leaving off, and Retiring ? 

he 
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he ſhould rather call it running away from 
the juſt Clamours of the Poor, and remo- 
ving himſelf only out of the Hearing of it; 
like a Man that ſets his own Houſe on Fire 
to burn his Neighbour's, but takes care to 
get out of the n that he may not be 
burnt himſelf. 

As nothing is of more value to a Tradeſ- 
man, while in Buſineſs, than his Credit, 
ſo nothing can be of more Value to bim 
at his going out of Buſineſs, than his Re- 
putation: To trade fairly, and leave af 
handſomely, fintſhes a Tradeſman's Scene of 
Life, and finiſhes it the moſt to his Advan- 
tage, and in the beſt Manner he can deſire; 
he goes off with Applauſe; he can ask his 
Friends, as Auguſtus did, at his Death, 
if he had acted his Part well; and can fay 
to them with Auguſtus, Plaudite, and go 
off ſmiling. 

For any Tradeſman to ſay he does not 
value the Tongues of Men, or care what 
the World ſays of him, is to talk like a De- 
{perado, not like a wiſe Man; for tho' (while 
acting juſtly and prudently) it is a Part of Wit- 
dom, and of a true Greatneſs of Mind not 
to value what the World fays flanderouſly 
and unjuſtly of us; yet it is always the Stu- 
dy of good and wile Men, and is not unwor- 
thy that Greatneſs of Mind, to act ſo as 
that no Evil can be ſpoken juſtly, and with 
Cauſe. 
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Every Wiſe Man ſtudies to merit the 
the Praiſe of wiſe and good Men, and to 
merit it by wiſe and good Actions: To be 
evil ſpoken of may be the Lot of a good 
Man ; but to be ſpoken of for Evil, is only 
the juſt Due of a Criminal : *Tis one Thing 
to be accuſed, and ?tis another Thing to be 
falſely accuſed ; as tis one Thing be. char- 
ged with a Crime, and another Thing to be 
guilty; the firſt a wife Man laughs at, the 
laſt he trembles at. 

Bur not to run this up to a Part too 
pungent, and to make 1t ſeem piquant and 
* particular, my Meaning is clear; as Repu- 
3 tation and Credit in Buſineſs is a Treaſure, 
ad eſteemed ſo by all Tradeſmen, as Dea- 
, lers, ſo to go with Reputation out of Buſi- 
nes, is a Treaſure every Man ſhould eſteem 
) and covet, as a wiſe Man and as a Chriſtian. 

Now no Man has more Adyantage in this 
l Particular than a Tradeſman, if his Cha- 
l racter was any thing tolerable before: By 
. leaving off well, he puts himſelf in a Ca- 
: pacity of forming a compleat Fame, as to 
j Buſineſs ; nay, if he had but an indifferent 
good Name before, yet if he goes off clean, 
| he wipes out all the Blots at once, if they 
i are not too indelible, and have not, like a 


Lincture in Grain, ftain'd too deep to be 

5 diſcharg'd. 
n By going out of Trade clean, I mean 
cloling the trading Scene without the Cla- 
mour 
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mour of the Poor ; without Quarrels from 
the Rich; without the Charge of fraudulent 
Accounts, cavilling and litigious Wray. 
glings upon Trifles, denied or revoked A. 
greements, Bargains relinquiſh'd and dif. 
owned, only becauſe diſad yantageous ; with. 
out ſuffering Suits for juſt Debts, and op- 
preſſing poor Men, even in reaſonable De- 
mands; and many other Caſes, which ſerve 
only to ſully the Character of a Tradeſ- 
man at his going off. 

Tur Tradeſman and the World, like 4 
Maſter and an old Servant, ſhould part lo- 
vingly, without Reflections and III-will; 
and this cannot be done without taking care 
to leave no old Scores between them un- 
balanced. To go out of Trade with the 
Clamours of Mankind, loaded with Re- 
proach, and follow'd with Imprecations, 
and a general Cenſure on their ordinary 
Actions, as well as extraordinary; what 13 
this but declaring War with the World, and 
biding human Nature Defiance. 

A Tradeſman that has been in good Buſi- 
neſs, muſt neceſſarily have a large Acquain- 
tance; his Employment requires it ; at his 
laying down, he drops his general Know- 
ledge of the World, his common and ordi- 
nary Society, and reſerves only a particular 
choſen few, who he ſets by to call Friends; 


forms an Intereſt of Intimacy and Friend- 
ſhip 
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hip with them, and preſerves it after the 
reſt are all dropp'd and forgotten. 

Bur he does not commence a Breach with 
all the reſt; neither does the ſingling out 
a few particular Friends for his Confidence 
and Company, intimate, that he ſhould diſ- 
oblige any Body; no Man then can be af- 
fronted that he 1s not made a Friend, becauſe 
he was a Cuſtomer, or claim that he ſhould 
be a particular Friend afterward, becauſe he 
was a general Acquaintance before. 

TH1s therefore is not the Caſe 3; but my 
Meaning 1s, that the Tradeſman ſhould not, 
as the Month of March is ſaid to do ſome- 
times, invert the Courſe of Things, and 
coming in like a Lamb, go out like a Lion: 
Trade is indeed a Scene of Hurry ſome- 
times, and the more Buſineſs the more Noiſe; 
but the Man is not bound to live in a Hurry, 
and die in a Storm: In a word, every 
wealthy Tradeſman, who is a Man of 
denſe, will ſtrive, at his laying down his 
Buſineſs, to do it with the Smiles of his 
Friends, and the good Word of his Ene- 
mies; with the Bleſſings of the Poor, and 
the Favour of the Rich. 

Taxz End of this Diſcourſe is chiefly di- 
rected to this Part; namely, That a Tradeſ- 
man ſhould not, for a few ſmall petty Debts, 
rufle his poorer Debtors, and commence 
Suits at Law with his Cuſtomers, upon this 


od Foot, this ill-natured Concluſion, vis. 
That 
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That I have got all I can by them, and J will 
loſe nothing back again, if I can help it; 
and as for their good Will, what is it to me? 
1 ſhall have no more to do with them, I 
have no more Dealings with them; what do 
I value their good or their, ill Will? 

Ox the contrary, with what Ad vantage 
does an honeſt Tradeſman leave the World, 
when he ſhews himſelf eaſy with his Deb- 
tors, giving Time to ſome, and even quit- 
ting others, where Pity calls for it? As a 
good Chriſtian dies in Charity with all the 
World, ſo he goes off the Stage of Trade 
with a general Kindneſs in his Breaſt to all 
Mankind ; he gives every one good Ulage, 
and receives the like; the Poor pray for him, 
the Rich are fond of him, and all Men 
ſpeak well of him. 

THis is the Exit of a Compleat Tradeſ- 
man: Hitherto I have been directing him 
in his Way, J am now directing how to make 
up his Bottom. There is as much need of 
Council in a Tradeſman's End, as there was 
in his Beginning, only perhaps the laſt is 
the more difficult; as tis always more diff- 
cult to end wiſely, than to begin wiſely. 

As I know not whether of the two is the 
moſt difficult in the Courſe of a Chriſtians 
Life, to /zve well, or to die well; and 'tis 
certain, that one depends very much upon 
the other: So it is the ſame in Tradeſmen; 
if a Man has been a fair Trader all his Life, 


if 
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if he has ated juſtly and honourably in the 
World, if he has been a generous open heart- 


ed Neighbour, a fair Dealer, quiet in his Diſ- 


poſition, a Man of a wiſe prudent Manage- 
ment, he finds it as caſy to preſerve the good 
Will of Mankind at laſt, as he did to gain 
it at firſt; but if he has been a ſharping, cun- 
ning, over-reaching Dealer ; if he has been 
a cruel Biter and Deyourer of the Poor that 
laboured under him, obliging them to make 
Brick without Stra w, ſhortening their Wa- 
ges, but exacting, or rather increaſing 
their Work; making them firſt beg for Work, 
and then beg for their Pay; taking Advan- 
rages of the Poverty of the Seller, to buy 
under the true Worth of the Goods; and, in 
a Word, oppreſſing, not the Tradeſman on- 
ly, but the Trade itſelf; he meets with the 
the Reward of it at laſt, and goes out of 
Trade with as ill a Name as he lived in it; 
he entails even upon his Memory, as a 
Tradeſman, the Curſes of the Poor, the Re- 
proaches of the Rich, the ill Word of eve- 
Bod and has the good Word of no 
y. | 

THrtRE's no Popery in Trade: Works of 
Supercrogation may be allowed here; and tho 
a Tradeſman's Soul ſhall not be fay'd by his 
own Merit, any more than that of another 
Fellow-Chriftian, yet his Reputation may ; 
indeed, it ſhall or can be preſery'd by no other 
Means: As he behaves, fo he ſhall be eſ- 
teem'd. 
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teem'd. It is true, the World may ſome. 


times run againſt a Man's Character, in a 
ſtrong Current of general Diſlike, without 
a due Cauſe, and common Fame does not al. 
ways do a Man Juſtice: But this is very rare, 
and happens rather in other Things than in 
Trade, as in publick Affairs, in Politicks, in 
Religion and Opinion; and it is particular 


to ſuch Caſes, becauſe thoſe Things general. 


ly run by Parties and Factions, by Schiſms 
and Diviſions in Principles, and the like. 

Bur in Trade it is very ſeldom thus; the 
World is generally more juſt in this Part 
of Life, than in any other Caſes: If a 
Tradeſman 1s juſt and fair in his Dealings, 
if he is compaſſionate and kind to the Poor; 
if he performs his Agreements punctually, 
and pays his poor Workmen chearfully and 
generouſly ; he carries the Fame of it after 
him, and goes off, I mean at his laying 
down Trade, with the good Will and the 
good Word of all the World. Nay, which 
is ſomething unuſual in moſt other Caſes in 
the World, they are as extravagant in their 
Applauſe, as they are on the other Side 
of their Clamour, and will ſet him as high 
above his Merit, as they will run another 
down below 1t. 

As then this is the Way of the World, 
and that People do and will act thus by one 
another in all ſuch Caſes, tis in the Tradeſ- 
maa”'s View, and conſequently in his Choice, 


upon 
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upon what Terms to ſtand with Mankind at 
parting 3 and tho tis true, a wife Man will 
not over- rate the Popular Opinion, whether 
for him or againft him, yet I cannot but 
think, every Man would rather go off the 
Stage with the good Will of his Neigh- 
bours, than with a general Odium. 

And I cannot but recommend it to every 
Tradeſman to do ſo for this Reaſon, becauſe 
the Merit of the firſt is ordinarily founded 
upon a juſt and human Courſe of Life, do- 
ing Things commendable and Praiſe-worthy 
in themſelves, and which a wife Man ought 
to practiſe, whether they were rewarded with 
due Acknowledgments from the World, or no. 
On the other hand, the Merit of the ſecond 
; generally founded upon Juſtice too, that 
is to ſay, the Man by a long Series of un- 
fair Dealing, or of unkind and cruel Uſage, 
and other, the ordinary Vices of a griping 
oyer-reaching Tradeſman, juſtly brings thoſe 
Things upon himſelf; and he may ſo far be 
properly ſaid to ſuffer as an Evil-doer, that 
ls to ſay, to ſuffer juſtly, which no wiſe 
Man can defire to do. 

TH1s is the Reaſon why T lay ſo much 
Weight upon that Point, and argue ſo much 
tor the Tradeſman's laying down his Buſi- 
neſs upon good Terms with the World. I 
am as much for deſpiſing Slander and Re- 
proach as any Man, and as any Man ought 
to be. I think it a Brutum fulmen in its 


Q own 
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own Nature; tis a Thunder without a Bol 
a Cannon fir'd without a Ball, Rage with. 
out a Weapon, a Snake without a Sting; Ml | 
there's no true Satyr in it, and a good Man 
has nothing to fear from it. 
Bur then we muſt add this, that ve 
ſhould be ſure that it is really Slander, not 
Scandal: Scandal is ſuppoſed to be the Lah 
of a real Fact; Slander is the Scourge of 
Falſhood, and the Effect of Malice. He 
that can deſpiſe the ill Tongues of Men, i 
a Philoſopher and a good Chriſtian; but it 
muſt be upon a Suppoſition, that he is inno- 
cent too, or elſe he acts neither Philoſopher 
or Chriſtian, but goes upon a meer Stock of 
Face, a kind of Hardneſs that I can hardly 
give a Name to. a 

He that can hold up his Face to theWorld 

in the Teeth of a general Clamour, and yet 
be at the ſame Time guilty, and know in hi 
Conſcience that he merits their Reproach, 
and that they have Reaſon for what they 
fay, is arriv'd to a Degree ſomething be- 

ond the Power of human Nature, eyen it 
its utmoſt Degeneracy ; and muſt have ſome 
Aſſiſtance from one whoſe Name I nec 
not mention, 


CHA? 
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RT 7 ts. Oy: 
Of the Tradeſman's being Put ſe-proud; the 
Folly and the Scandal of it ;, and how juſt- 


ly ridiculous it renders him in the World, 


s I have cautioned the Tradeſman 
d| againſt being ſecure in his Proſperi- 
ty, ſo I cannot quit him, without 
zying a Word to him about his particular 
perſonal Conduct in his Proſperity ; and that 
ba noiſy, ſurfeiting, troubleſome Bluſter of 
his Wealth, and of his great Wiſdom and 
good Judgment in gaining it; this we call, 
and juſtly too, being Par ſe- proud, and tis 
the moſt hateful unſociable Thing belonging 
toa Tradeſman; and yet tis what is very 
difficult for him to avoid. 

If the Tradeſman is riſen from nothing to 
be an Alderman, to be a Man in Wealth and 
Figure, it might ſuffice him, that the verySta- 
uon of Life he fills up in the Place where he 
les, declares it: His Fur-Gown and Gold 
Chain, the antient Geugaws of Corporation 
Pageantry, and the grave magiſteral Suppor- 
ters of a Tradeſman's Pride, might be ſufficient 
o tell the World he is rich, without his 
icver=ceaſing Tongue being always trum- 
ſting out his own Praiſes, and his own 
Wealth, | Q 2 "3 
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OR, if I was to talk ſeriouſly to him, tho 

that's out of Faſhion too in the City, a 
well as at Court, I would fay, he ſhould 
ſatisfy himſelf with being fecretly thankfyl 
to Heaven, for bleſſing his Diligence, and 
not be always boaſting to Men, as if his Di- 
ligence was the Merit, and that Heaven was 
only juſt to him, in giving him the due Re- 
ward of it. 
Bor a Word about that Part is enough, as 
Times go; Tam now to ſpeak to the ſociable 
Part of it: How odd does it ſound in his 
Mouth, to have his whole Time, (on all Oc- 
caſions, in all Societies, and interrupting all 
Converſation,) be taken up with it, all Dif- 
courſe ſumm'd up in it, all good Company 
entertain'd with it, I might have ſaid diſ- 
turb'd with it? 

I MvusrT confeſs, I think a Purſe-proud 
Tradeſman one of the moſt troubleſome and 
intollerable of all God's two legg'd Crea- 
tures ; and this as well before he has left off 
Trade, as afterwards, 

BEFORE he has left off, he is fo to his 
Neighbours and Fellou- Trade ſinen; after he 
has left off he is the like among Gentlemen: 
As to the Tradeſman, he inſults every one 
of them in their Turn, Poor as well as Rich: 
He leſſens the latter, and perfectly trample 
upon the former: He attacks the rich Tradeſ- 
man with all poſſible Railery, tells you he 


has thriyen a little by Accident or N 1 5 
| that 
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s that he may perhaps haye gotten a little 
Money, but nothing like what the World 
talks of: That had he been left in ſuch a Bu- 
N ſineſs, he would have made twenty Times as 
nuch of it by that Time: The other, /ays he, 
was left with a good Stock, and a good 'T rade, 
but has been ſo far from tering it in his 
Hands,that he has not half the Trade his induſ- 
ious Father had: Whereas I, ſays the Rho- 
„ dmontadin 1 bloated Creature, began without 
any of thoſe Advantages; I "hammer'd out 
a T rade by my own Induſtry, by the Force 
of an invincible Application, and by my 
bn Judgment in Buſineſs: If he had begun 
. WO vithout ſuch Helps as he had to introduce 
him, he would haye been a Beggar and a 
7 Bankrupt long ago; and then he adds, grin- 
ning, who knows what may happen yet ? 
od WM whereas I hewed my Way through Rocks 
nd and Mountains. 
* THz Nn he goes on upon another Point ; 
off Wl He has fool'd away good Part of what he 
got, ſays the bluſtring Creature, by truſting 
his out his Stock hand-oyer-head, to he knew 
he not who; taking no Care to be well inform'd 
„: of the Characters of Men, and whether they 
one Vere fit to be truſted, or no; and there, adds 
ch: le, with a Snear, he fool d away 500 'L by 
Jes truſting G G S - --, a Fellow I would not 
el. lave truſted with 500 s. Alas! I faw by the 
he Way of his trading, and the Manner of his 
ty; poing on, that he would not hold it; I knew 


that Q 3 he 
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be would break at laſt; I always believed 


ſo, and always ſaid ſo. 


NM. B. That might be true, indeed, be. 
cauſe he generally ſaid ſo of every Bo- 
. dy, as is cuſtomary; for when any Man 
fails in Trade, ?*tis uſual for ſuch Peo. 
ple to pretend, they knew and expet- 
ed it long before, tho' perhaps all the 
reſt of the Town was ſurpriz'd at it, 
and thought the Perſon a rich and ſafe 
Man to deal with, 


THEN he runs on again upon the Folly 


and Madneſs of the rich Tradeſman's truſt- 


ing out his Effects, and hazarding his Eſtate, 
by unwarily giving great Credit to ſuch and 
ſuch People, by which he has had great Lok 
ſes, ſuch as, for ought he knows, may be fatal 
to him at laſt, But I, continues he, (with 1 
Gravity ſuitable to his Pride,) have always 
ated by other Rules, I have taken other 
Meaſures; if I had not I had not been where 
I am; I had been ſtill labouring in the Fire, 
and working to get Money honeſtly, for 
Fools to run away with knaviſhly. 


N. B. This Diſcourſe is upon a Sup- 
polition, that a Man may always judge 
of the Bottom and Subſtance of ever) 
Tradeſman that he deals with, than 
which nothing is more untrue ; and that 

| FS 
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we ſee the moſt flouriſhing Tradeſmen, 
. thoſe who we thought to his like Pil- 
lars of t 3 Exchange, ſink and fall in- 
to Misfortune and Miſery, as J have ſaid 
but juſt before; and nothing 1s more aſ- 
ſuming, than for a Man to ſay, he can 
always judge of the Subſtance of a 
Tradeſman by his Outſide, and, in ſhort, 
may know who is fit to be truſted, and 
who not. 


Tavs far we take the Purſe- proud Tradeſ- 
man's Bluſtering among his Fellow Tradeſ- 
men, and vaunting of his own Prudence 
and Condition; his Wiſdom in judging who 
to deal with, and who not ; who were fit to 
be truſted, and who not; g and what Tradeſ- 
men were likely to ſtand, and what to fall ; 
when at the ſame Time the wiſeſt and moſt 
wary Men in Trade in the World are often 
decety'd in that very one Point, which I take 
to be one of the moſt important Difficulties 
of Trade. 

By this Prudence it is he boaſts, that he 
has always avoided Loſſes, has forborn to 
truſt thoſe Men, who have afterwards fail'd ; 
that by this he has preſerved himſelf and his 
Fortune, when others have ſunk by their Un- 
varineſs, and been undone, whereas the 
Truth of the Story has been, that he has not 
had Stock ſufficient to truſt them, and ſo has 


Q 4 not 
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not been in a Condition in Trade to loſe any 
Thing by their Misfortune. 2 g 
Tus I have known ſeveral of thoſe 
Purſe- proud Creatures fit eu in a Shop 
twenty to thirty, nay, to forty Years, and not 
being able to give Credit, tho' to the beſt of 
Dealers, (for almoſt all Tradeſmen take as 
well as give Credit in their Buſineſs,) rife 
perhaps to be worth a thouſand Pound, or 
perhaps two, and then boaſt of their Policy 
and Prudence in Trade, their Warineſs and 
Caution in giving Credit, and the Hike; where. 
as the generous open-hearted Tradeſman, 
who they reproach with his Want of Cau- 
tion, tho? he has loſt more than the other 
ever got, goes on with Courage, and, it may 
be, leaves off at laſt with ten to fifteen to 
twenty thouſand Pound in his Pocket; having 
carried on a vaſt Trade, given great Credit, 
ſerv'd his Neighbours, been a publick Be- 
nefit to Trade in general, and to all the 
People he has dealt with in particular; 
which the Purſe-proud Creature, I ſpeak 
of, could not pretend to, nor had Room to 
expect; and yet he blaſts this Conduct with 
his vain conceited Tongue, and ſuggeſts, that 
the more frank and generous Tradeſman mul 
dic a Beggar. | 
Tus inſupportable Wretch has always 
another Thing attending his ill Tongue, 
and that is Envy : As he ſpeaks well of n0 
Body, ſo he muſt enyy every Body, eſpe- 
"of | | cially 
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cially every Body that out- lives his Re- 
proach; it cannot be otherwiſe: He that 
thus ſpeaks ſuſpiciouſly of his thriving 
Neighbours, ſpeaks as he wiſhes it to 
be; he has an Exception to every Man's 
Fame and Character, be it ever ſo good; 
and the better it is, the more he 1s p1qu?d 
at it: This is the natural Product of an en- 
yious Spirit; he inſinuates, that they will 
miſcarry, becauſe he ſecretly deſires they 
ſhould do ſo. Again, Envy is of a Na- 
ture ſo agreeing with that of the dreadful 
Pit from whence it came, and ſo tinctur'd 
from Satan, in whom, F we may believe 
the Learned,” it was the original Crime, and 
lad the Foundation of his firſt Rebellion, 
that, like him, it falls always upon the beſt 
Objects: The brighteſt Character is the 
Mark at which Envy 1s certain to ſhoot all 
its poiſon*d Darts; and as it is ſo in Caſes 
of a higher Nature, tis ſo in its Degree in 
this. 

Taye Man I am ſpeaking of is firſt a 
poor, empty, bloated-up Animal, who ri- 
ling from nothing, or ſomething very mean, 
and having been lifted up beyond what he 
was, continues always lifted beyond what 
he is: He is ſo, and will be ſo, becauſe, 
though his Stock of Money may encreaſe, 
yet his Stock of Pride encreaſes ſtill faſter 
than his Wealth; and as he knows that 
tho' he is tolerably well, yet he is not all 
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he pretends to be; ſo he cannot patiently 
bear that others ſhould riſe beyond what he 
knows himſelf to be. 

Tuts ſwells his Envy; for as Pride is the 
firſt Vice in the Soul, ſo Envy is the firſt. 
born Product of Pride, and *tis a true natu- 
ral Child, the Image of its Parent: In a 
word, to drive at Things above ourſelyes 
1s Pride; to hate all that out-go us, and 
riſe too faft for us, is Envy; and to flan- 
der all we hate, is the Product of both; 
tis the Fruit by which the Tree is known. 

War 1s the Man's Mouth always full of 
Evil, but becauſe his Heart is always full of 
Envy? And whence comes his Envy, but from 
his Pride? Becauſe the Man exceeds him or 
excels him, the firſt in Wealth, the laſt in 
Merit, either of them whets his Anger, 
and he runs on railing; for tis ſaid juſtly 
of Envy, it goes always with its Mouth 
open. 

Bur to leave the Cauſes, and go on with 
the Facts; for ?tis this gives the Offence, 
and makes the Man ſo troubleſome to all 

about him: Could his Picture be drawn, 
you would ſee him like a Ballad -Singer, 
always with a Crowd about him; but they 
are of ſuch a kind, as no Man need be vain 
of, and none but ſuch a Man could; for 
wiſe Men ſhun him as they would an In- 
fection; he perſecutes them, indeed, with 
his Noiſe; but any By-Stander might ſee, 

1 though 
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though himſelf cannot, that they are ſick 
of him; that his Noiſe ſurfeits them; that 
his Song, being always to one Tune, has no 
Muſick in it; and that they ayoid him as 
much as poſhble, | | 

IxpEED, my Buſinefs js not to write Cha- 
raters here, but to warn the Compleat 
Tradeſman, to whom I all along direct my 
Diſcourſe, to avoid the hateful Character; 
and as I would have him a& in another 
Manner, ſo I would have him act from other 
Principles: The Truth is, to infuſe Princi- 
ples of Modeſty, Prudence, Diligence, and 
Virtue, into a young Tradeſman, is to ſe- 
cure him from acting in ſuch a Manner as 
this: He that riſes by Steps of Wiſdom and 
Prudence, will ſtand upon the ſame Bottom, 
will go on to act by the ſame Rules, and 
not run into the Vices of Trade, when he 
has thriven by the Virtue of it. 

He that gets an Eſtate by Honeſty, will 
enjoy it with Modeſty : To boaſt of his 
own Wiſdom in the amaſing his Money, 
and inſult the Senſes and Underſtanding of 
every Man that has miſcarried, is not only 
2 Token of Immodeſty, but, if that were 
of any Force with this Age, I ſhould ſay, 
tis the infallible Mark of Irreligion ; tis 
facrificing to his own Net, and to his own 


Drag, to his own Head, and to his own 


Hands: Tis not a Phariſee, indeed; for he 
vent up to the Temple with, God, I thank 
phe ERS thee, 


up, or to look in, as he might do, looks 


Eylon, Dan. iv. 30. 1s not this 2 BAPEI, 


juſtly, or more aptly match with him; he 
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thee, in his Mouth; he boaſted, indeed, of 
more Holineſs than he had, as this Man 
often does of more Money than he has: 
But the Phariſee out-did him there, that he 
acknowledg'd it to his Maker, that he was 
ſo good and ſo righteous, and not like the 
Publican : But this Man forgetting to look 


only upon the Outſide of his Affairs, as 
Nebuchadnezzar did upon the City of Ba. 


that I have built for the Houſe of my 
King, done by the Might of my Power, and 
for the Honour of my Majeſty ; and what 
follows in the very next Line, a Voice came 
from Heaven, thus: O KINc, te thee is it 
ſpoken, they ſhall drive thee from Men, 
and thy Dwelling ſhall be with the Beaſts, 
Sc. | 
I confeſs the Simile is too high for the 
Beaft I am ſpeaking of, infinitely too high; 
but it is ſo ſuitable to him in all the Parts, 
as well as in the End, that nothing can more 


is really fit to be driven from among Men, 
and to dwell with the Beaſts of the Field; 
for he is too tireſome to live among bis 
Neighbours. 

I would calmly caution my young Tradeſ. 
man, who aims at the Title I am prepa- 
ring him for, vig. to be Compleat, to ſhun WW .. 
every Thing that has the leaſt Tendency I an 
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to this Evil, this trading Vice, as a Thing 
that will at laſt rob him of all the true 
Enjoyment of his Proſperity when it comes. 

A Tradeſman has Hazards enough of 
thriving at all, and Fears and Anxieties 
enough all the Way he goes; and tis great 
Pity, that when he has thriven he ſhould 
not enjoy it with Satisfaction to himſelf, 
and with the Kindneſs, Efteem, and Aﬀec- 
tion of his Neighbours: A wiſe, ſober, 
modeſt Tradeſman, when he is thriven, and 
grown rich, 1s really a valuable Man, and 
he is valued on all Occaſions: As he went 
on with eyery Body's good Wiſhes when 
he was getting it, ſo he has every Body's 
Bleſſing and good Word when he has 
got it. 

BksID ES, if he retains the Character when 
he is out of Buſineſs, which he deſerved 
and gain'd when he was in Buſineſs, he is a 
publick Good in the Place where he lives; as 
he was uſeful to himſelf before, he is uſeful 
to eyery Body elſe after: Such a Man has 
more Opportunity of doing good than al- 
moſt any other Perſon I can name: He 1s 
uſeful a thouſand Ways, and many of them, 
ſuch as Men of ten Times his Learning 
and Education and Capacities in other 
Things are able to be. 

He is in the firſt Place a kind of a natu- 
ral Magiſtrate in the Town where he lives; 
and all the little Caufes, which in —_— 
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of Trade are innumerable, and which often, 
for want of ſuch a Judge, go on to Suits 
at Law, and ſo ruin the People concern'd 
in them by the Expence, the Delay, the 
Wounds in Subſtance, and the Wounds in 
Reputation, which they often bring with 
them: I ſay, all theſe Cauſes are brought 
before him; and he not only hears and de- 
termines them, but in many of them his 
Determination ſhall be as effectual among 
the contending Tradeſmen, and his Vote as 
deciſive, as any Lord Chancellor in the 
Kingdom. 

Bxs1pts this, he is the general Peace 
Maker of the Country, the common Arbi- 
trator of all trading Differences, Family 
Breaches, private Injuries; and in general, 
he is the Domeſtick Judge, in Trade eſpe- 
cially; and by this he gains a general Re- 
ſpect, an univerſal Kind of Reverence in 
all the Families about him, nay, he has the 
Bleſſings and Prayers of Poor and Rich. 

AcAIN, he is the Trade-Counſellor of 
the Country where he lives: It muſt be con- 
feſs d, in Matters of Commerce, Lawyers 
make but very poor Work, when they come 
to be conſulted about the little Diſputes 
which continually happen among Tradeſ- 
men, and are ſo far from ſetting Things to 
Rights, that they generally, by their Igno- 
Tance in the Uſage and Cuſtoms of Trade, 


make Breaches wider, rather than cloſing 
them, 
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them, and leave Things worſe than they 


find them. 


Nor that J have any Regard in this Part 
to the general Scandal which lies upon the 
Country Lawyers, (ay, and Town Lawyers 
too,) vi g. of ſetting People together by 
the Ears, in order to reconcile them; that. 
is to ſay, to widen Breaches, in order to 
heal them their own Way; but it too often 
happens ſo, whether they intend it ſo, or no; 
and I cannot lay they have the Reproach 
of it without Cauſe; whether it happens 
through Ignorance or Deſign, is not to my 
preſent Purpoſe; nor am I to make this 
Work go out of its Way, to write Satyr 
upon Profeſſions of any kind. 

Bur let the Lawyers act how they will, 
and go to -- their own Way in general: 
The Caſe here is Fact, in the Particular, 
that as among Counſellors one is a good 
Chancery Man, another a good City Coun- 
ſel, another is practis'd in one Court, and 
at one Bar, another at the other Bar; one 
is a Chamber-Counſel, another a Convey- 
ancer, another a Pleader; ſo the old, ap- 
prov d, experienced Tradeſman, that has 
the Reputation of an honeſt Man, has left 
off Buſineſs, and gone out of Trade with 
a good Reputation for Judgment, Integrity, 
and Modeſty, he is the Oracle for Trade, 
eyery one goes to him for Advice, refers to 

his 
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his Opinion, and conſults with him-in diff. 
cult and intricate Caſes. | 

Ap to crown all, he is the Trade-Chan- 
cellor of the whole Place: Differences are 
adjuſted, Enemies reconcil'd, equitable Que. 
ſtions reſolv d by him: He is not the Arhj. 
ter, but the Umpire; he is the laſt Reſort; 
even when Arbitrators cannot make it up, 
he is choſen to arbitrate between the Arhj. 
trators: As the Romans had two Conſuls, 
which were their Leaders in Time of War, 
and their Guides in Time of Peace; Gene- 
rals in the Field, and Judges in the Town; 
ſo they had their D:&ator, who was Su- 
perior to the Conſuls, who had the ultimate 
Authority that the Commonwealth could 
give; they were every Thing, and every 
where; had the Power of Life and Death 
in their abſolute Determination; the DiQu- 
tor was Lord Chancellor in the State, and 
Generaliſſimo in the Camp. | 

So this happy Tradeſman 1s the Sum of all 
the Application of the other Tradeſmen near 
him, or that know him ; he not only adjuſts 
Differences before they come to a Height, and 
ſo prevents the People going to Law, faves 
them from the Expence of their Money, 
and the waſting Extravagances of violent, 
and perhaps malicious Proſecutions , but 
makes Men Friends, when they are, as it were, 
juſt beginning to be Enemies; and before 


the Breaches are come to a Head, he = 
| the 
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the Erruption ; Like the Moderator, he calms 
the Paſſions of the Furious, checks the Con- 
tentious; and finding out the healing Medium 
which ſatisfies both Sides, brings them to 
yield to one another, and ſo does Juſtice to 
both. 

Tavs he is, in a word, a kind of a common 
peace-maker; and as we call the eldeſt Al- 
derman the Father of the City, fo he is, in a 
kind; the Father of the trading World 1n the 
Orb or Circle where he moves in; his Pre- 
ſence has a kind of a Peace-making Aſpect in 
it, and he is as neceſſary as a Magiſtrate, whe- 
ther he is in Office, or not, nay, he is a thou- 
ſand Times more uſeful than ſome good- for- 
nothing Mayors and Aldermen, when not 
attended with valuable and ſuitable Qua- 
lities: And this brings me back to the poor 
empty rattling Purſe-proud Body I was ſpeak- 
ing of before. rg 

Lr my young Tradeſman but fix his 
Eye upon ſuch an one; I doubt he needs not 
g far to ſeek him; there are few Cities, or 
Corporations, or Courts of Aldermen, but 
haye ſome Time or other the Misfortune to 
be troubled with them: Let him, I fay, mark 
the Man, ſee how he behaves, hark how 
he rings out his own Character, how he 
dwells upon his own extraordinary Self on 
eyery Occaſion ; and with what a Storm of 
Impertinence he breaks out, in the greateſt 
R and 
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and beſt Company, and let him ask himſelf, 
if the Pattern be worth his Imitation ? 

FRO M him let the Obſerver turn to his 
wiſer Neighbours, and ſce how the bluſter. 
ing Creature 1s accepted ; how all the Com- 
pany are ſurfeited with him, and ſick of 
him; how they turn from him when he is 
preſent, and laugh at him when he is ab- 
ſent; how he is the common Burthen of So- 
ciety, and how diligently the beſt Men a- 
void him. N 

Lr him hear the Opinion of the moſt 
Judicious, concerning this Man's Conduct; 
his Way in Company, or out of it, in his 
Buſineſs, or out of his Buſineſs; and not- 
withſtanding his having gotten ſome Monep, 
let the Tradeſman judge from the whole, 
whether that Conduct is to be imitated; whe- 
ther you would be pleas'd with ſuch a Cha- 
racter; with being ſo receiv'd among viſe 
Men; and with having ſo viſibly, ſo uni- 
verſally the Contempt of all Men caſt upon 
you, in Company, or out of Company; and 
as you can upon ſedate Thoughts be plea- 
{ed with it, or diſpleas' d, ſo make your 
own Conduct agree with it or diſagree with 
it, | 

I have upon many Occaſions ſpoken in 
this Work to the Tradeſman I am talking 
to, of a certain Thing called Reputation: 


The Word indeed in Trade has a * 
1 ' m- 
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Import, and ſignifies a Man of Subſtance, a 
Man of Credit, fit to be truſted, or as it is 
more ordinarily expreſs'd, an able Man: Alſo 
there is a Thing called Honeſty, which is 
underſtood too in the general Article of Re- 
putation: To ſay a Man is a Knave, or to 
reflect upon him as not an honeſt Man, is 
to wound his Reputation; ſo that Reputa- 
tion there, is of a particular Signification: 
But there is a Reputation too which relates 
to the perſonal Conduct and Capacities of a 
Man; as ſuch a Man has the Reputation of 
being a Man of Senſe, the Reputation of 
a Man of Parts and Underſtanding, or the 
Reputation of a Man of Virtue and Modeſ- 
ty, and the like. If you reproach a Man 
with ill Manners, or ill Morals, (the laſt eſpe- 
cially,) he takes it very ill, and ſays you in- 
jure his Reputation. | | 
IT is every Way to my Purpoſe here; 
if my young Tradeſman is to be ſuppos'd to 
am at his true Intereſt, he will obſerve, that 
to be careful of his Reputation in all theſe, 1s 
as eſſential to him, as that of his Credit in 
Payments, and that to be eſteemed a Man of 
Underſtanding, of Senſe, Modeſty, and Vir- 
tue, 1s as well worth his Concern, as 'tis to 
be eſteem d a Man of Subſtance. 

Tux laſt indeed is uſeful in the Begin- 
ning of his Buſineſs, and the firſt in his lea- 
ving it off; the laſt makes him come in with 
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Reputation, and the firſt makes him go out 
with Reputation; with this Difference too in 
the Kinds, vig. that the Reputation, which 
we call Credit, is temporary, tis wanting 
and needful only for a little while, that isto 
fay, ſo long as he wants to be truſted, ſo long 
as he is drudging through the World, and 
working for an Eſtate; but when he has 
thriven, and got it, that Reputation is uſe- 
leſs, and at an End. 

Bor the Reputation of his Capacities, 
Senſe, and Underſtanding, and eſpecially 
that which indeed is ordinarily attendant up. 
on them, namely, his Virtue and Modeſty; 
theſe are valuable from his Beginning to his 
End, and that not to the End of his Trade only, 
but of his Life; not only when he was poor, 
but when he is rich, and rather more at laſt 
than at firſt. 

No can he ever ſay it is of no , Uſe to 
him, to be thought a wiſe and underſtand- 
ing, a modeſt and good Man; he always 
ſtands in Need of it: This is the Life of 
his Character at laſt, as well as at firſt: 
This is the good Name, which the wiſe Man 
lays is better than Life, which a good 
Man had rather die than part with, and cea- 
ſes to be a good Man when he loſes it, eſpe- 
cially if he jultly forfeits it. 

A Tradeſman grown rich and above the 
World, tells you he wants no — he 
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does not value Credit, becauſe he asks no 

Man to truſt him. But no Tradeſman, at 

leaſt no wife Man, will ſay fo of his Repu- 

tation; for every Man, Tradeſmen or others, 
deſires to deſerve the Name of an honeſt Man, 
| and of a Man of Senſe and Virtue; and. 
| WH 2 Tradeſman leaving off his Buſineſs ought 
to regard it much more, than even the ſame 
Tradeſman in the Hurry of his Trade; not 
that an honeſt Man ſhould not always pre- 
ſerve his Character as a Man of Honeſty; 
but it may be more remarkably neceſſary at 
one Time than another, at leaſt, it is of more 
Uſe at one Time than another, For Ex- 
ample ; 

HE Character of a Tradeſman, for a 
Man of Senfe and Underſtanding, is more 
particularly of Uſe to him, when he comes 
to leave off, and ſettle among his Neighbours 
s a Man of Years, than at any Time be- 
tore; and that on many Accounts : Of what 
Uſe is he to the World, or to himſelf, if he 
s not alſo a Man of ſome Weight in this 
particular Article of his Underſtanding ? 
Of what Uſe to himſelf? of what Value 
to thoſe about him? Of what Weight is an 
Orp Foo in a Pariſh, or in a Town? 
What Good does a poor ſhallow, noiſy, Purſe- 
proud Tradeſman do in his Generation, to 
himſelf, or to any Body elſe? A weak-head- 
ed empty Tradeſman out of Buſineſs, and 
R3 left 
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left capable to do nothing, and ſay nothing, 
what is he? what but a poor unactive 
Thing, that riſes in the Morning to go to 
Bed at Night? waits a little Time juſt to 
drop into the Grave, and be forgotten ? No 
body wants him while he lives, or miſs him 
when he dies: If any Thing of Conſe. 
quence is felt from him, 1t 1s the Eaſe that 
his Neighbours obtain at their Clubs and So- 
cieties, and in their ordinary Converſation, 
by being delivered from his Noiſe, and 
being no more tired and diſordered by the | 
diſcording unſonorous Clamour of his 
Tongue, always ringing Changes upon the 
hateful Subject of his own Praiſes, and his 
mighty Wealth, gotten by his exorbitant Di- 
ligence, and his inimitable Application. 
Burt to have done with him as faſt as we 
can, I muſt take a little Notice of him when 
he is out of his Element, as well as in it; and 
then I ſhall do, as it ought to be done with 
him, turn him out of the Company. TI haye 
mentioned his Behaviour and Reception a. 


of the Counter and the Campting- Houſt, 
the Men of Trade and Buſineſs, his Neigb- 
bours, and Equals. 

Ir they are ſick of him, if they are goi- 
ged with his Rattling and Noiſe, how is i 
when he comes among Gentlemen? when 


fallying out from his Sphere, in which Na- 
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ture circumſcrib'd him, and for which alone 
he was fitted, (if fit for any Thing, ) he comes 


out, and calls himſelf 2 Gentleman 2? What 
Figure does he make among them? What 


Reception do they give him? The late King 
Charles II. of merry Memory, the beſt hu- 
mour'd Man (whatever he was for a King) 
that eyer till then wore the Character of 
Royal, uſually had that Expreſſion, that he 
could make a Knight, but he could not make 
a GENTLEMAN; Ex quo vis Ligno non fit 
Mercurio. If it was a Work too hard for a 
King, how ſhould the clowniſh Impertinent 
that I am ſpeaking of do it? Nay, how 
ſhould he be the Agent upon himſelf, me- 
tamorphiſe himſelf, and turn himſelf, not 
inſade out, for that he does every Day, but 
turn himſelf out ſide in, from a conceited 
Purſe- proud Shop-Keeper turn himſelf into 
a Gentleman? Much eaſier might he get an 
Adtæon ſet upon his Shoulders, than a Stock 
of Brains put into his Head, Modeſty upon 
his Face, or Manners upon his Behaviour. 
Bur be that as it will, there's no Remedy, 
he will call himſelf a Gentleman, and will 
thruſt himſelf into the Company of ſuch, 
that he may at leaſt be thought ſo by others: 
but what Pen can deſcribe, what Tongue ex- 
preſs the nauſeous, offenſive, contemptible 


Appearance, which he makes there? How 


do the Gentlemen commiſerate their own 
R 4 Con- 
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Condition, when he comes in? Who can 
conceive the general Diſorder it puts them 
into? How they look upon and condole with 
one another, for ſpoiling their Company, 
and marring their Mirth with the unſuitable 
Society of a Scoundrel ? how they conſult in 
what Manner to be beſt rid of him? and 
how they wiſh for a Law to eſtabliſh the 
juſt ſorting Mankind, and ranging them in- 
to Claſſes, as the reſt of God's Creatures are, 
where among the very Beaſts and Fowls, 
they aſſociate in Kinds, and Bzrds of a Fea- 
ther flock together? 

* STRANGE that the ſenſitive Life ſhould 
enjoy a better Regimen than the Rational: 
We don't ſee the Sheep herd with the Dogs, 
eſpecially with Mungrels, or the Deer with 
the Hounds; the generous Horſe hates to 
graze with the long-ear'd abject Ass; and the 
majeſtick Lyon abhors to ſociate with that 
Emblem of a Churl, the Bear. 

Bur among Men, where the Difference i 
infinitely greater, the ſordid teizing Mecha- 
nick, truſted by Heaven with a little more 
Money than his Neighbours, borrows the 
Feathers of the Gay, the Polite, the Manly, 
and the Mannerly ; and in ſpite of Nature, 
and his Want of Brains, claims not to pals 
for what he is, but for what he neither 1, 
or 1s capable to be. VVV 
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Ir ſuitable Society is a heavenly Life, 
Heaven guard us all from that evident 
Plague of Nature, that State of Life which 
is the immediately contrary to all human Fe- 
licity, vg. being unequally match'd : Con- 
yerſation is certainly the Glory of a Man, 
and particularly of a Gentleman; but to 
mix the Boor and the Gentleman, eſpecially 
the Man of Letters and the Stupid, the 
Man of Manners and the Clown; to ſort 
the noiſy unbred Piece of dead Life, who 
ſuits with nothing but the Shop and the 
Apron, with the Men of Senſe and Edu- 
cation; what is this, but ſetting up a Chand- 
ler's Shop in Whitehall, as if the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford ſhould appoint a Box- 
ing-Match in the Theatre, and ſet up a 
Wreſtling-Ring in the College - Gardens, 
that the Rabble ſhould diſpute with the 
Students at Cudgels, and inſtead of Logick 
and Syllogiſms, they ſhould every one 
play three Hits at Backſword with the But- 
chers ? | 
War is this leſs than that? What is 
an impertinent Purſe-proud Shop - Keeper 
among a Society of Gentlemen, but linking 
the Inns of Court and the Bear-Garden, 
and condemning the Well-bred, the Polite, 
the Wiſe, and the Senſible, to be baited at 
a Stake, not by Dogs, but much worſe, by 
the Man-Brute, a kind of a Creature worſe 

| x than 
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than the Tarantula, that talks them to 
Death, ſtifles them with Nonſenſe; and if 
they eſcape, tis like a Man that juſt gets 
out of a Crowd, and pants for Breath, be- 
ing, with the utmoſt Difficulty, eſcaped 
from being ſqueez d flat with the Weight of 
his Fellow-Creatures, and preſs'd to Death 
among the Rabble. 

I remember a Caſe which to me ſerves for 
a juſt Emblem of this Calamity of Man- 
kind; and with this I ſhall diſmiſs the Suh. 
ject. | | 
: Every Body knows, remembers, or has 
heard of the Story of the late King James Il. 
who endeayouring to go off from Rocheſter 
to France in a ſmall Veſſel, was ſtopp'd at the 
Mouth of the Eaſt-Swale of Medway, and 
being rudely ſeiz'd by the Crew of a Fiſh- 
ing-Smack, was brought up in a barbarous 
Triumph to Feverſham, | 

Wrzen his Majeſty was there, though he 
was taken out of the Hands of thoſe dirty 
Fellows that firſt ſeiz'd him, and uſed him 
as I care not to remember; he found him- 
ſelf in the Hands of a yet more dangerous 
Sort of People, the Rabble, who, upon the 
Noiſe of the King's being taken, as they 
cal'd it, throng'd from all Parts of the 
Country to Feverſham 5; ſo that the King 
found himſelf ſurrounded, as it were, with 


an Army of Furies, the whole Street, which 
| is 
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s very wide and large, being fill'd, and 
Thouſands of the noiſy Gentry got toge- 
ther, for they knew not what, and, not un- 
likely, to do they knew not what. 
His . who knew well enough the 
Temper of the People at that Time, but 
not what they might be puſh'd upon to do 
at ſuch a Juncture, when the whole Nation 
was in a Ferment, was very uneaſy, as well 
he might, and ſpoke to ſome of the Gen- 
tiemen, who came with more Reſpect, and 
more like themſelves to the Town upon 
that ſurpriſing Occaſion : The King told 
them he was in their Hands, and was con- 
tent to be ſo, and they might do what they 
would with him ; but whatever they thought 
fit to do with him, he defired they would 
quiet the People, and not let him be de- 
lirer d up to the Rabble to be torn to 
Pieces, | | 
Txt Gentlemen told his Majeſty they 
were ſorry to ſee him uſed ſo ill, and they 
would do any thing that was in their Power 
to protect him; but that it was not poſſible 
for them to quel the Tumult of the People; 
they ſhould rather be in Danger, of being 
torn to Pieces for Papiſts, and the like. 
Tux King diſtreſs'd to the laſt Degree 
with the Inſults of the Street; the People 
ſhouting, and hollowing, and preſſing to 
aye the Door open'd in a really frightful 
Manner ; 
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Manner ; At length, his Majeſty obſerying 
a mighty buſy forward Gentleman (as he 
ſeemed to be) among the Crowd, who run 


about from one Party to another, hollow. 
ing, and animating the People, heading the 


Mob, and, as it were, leading them on to 


a Charge, ſhaking his Hat, and calling to 
the People to hollow, and the like, accord. 
ing to the Street-Uſage in other Caſes; the 
King 1ent a Gentleman to him to bring him 


in, and tell him his Majeſty defir'd to ſpeak 


with him. - 

Taz Meſſage was deliver'd with all po. 
fible Civility, and the little Maſſiuello was 
preyail'd with to come up Stairs: The King 


feceiv'd him with a Courteſy rather equal 


to his preſent Circumſtances than to his 
Dignity, and began to argue with him; told 
him what he was doing might have an Eyent 
worle than he intended; that he 1ſcemed to 
be Heating the People up for ſome Mil- 
chief, which perhaps he did not foreſee; 
and that as he had done him no immediate 
perſonal Wrong, why ſhould he attack 
him in this Manner; that he was in their 
Hands, and they might do what they pleas'd 
with him; but he hop*d they did not deſign 
to murder him. 

Tus Fellow ſtood, as it were, Thunder. 
ſtruck with the Awe of Majeſty, and ſaid 


not one Word; but the King went on ſpeak- 
ing 
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ing to him, and told him, he found he had 
ome Influence on the Rabble, and delir'd 
him that he would pacify them, and quiet 


them; that Meſſengers were gone to London, 


to the Parliament at London; and that he 
deſir d only they would be quiet till they 
return'd. | | 

Tur King knew nothing of the Man, 
what he was, or who he was; perhaps if 
he had, he would not have ſpent ſo much 
Pains upon him, much leſs did his Majeſty 
know that it was a Purſe-proud Country 
Shop-Keeper ; but that by-the-by, the Sto- 
ry's very ſhort. | 

Warart the Fellow anſwer'd to the King 
[ know not; but as I immediately enquir'd, 
they told me he did not ſay much but this; 
What can I do with them? and what would 
you have, me do with them? but as ſoon as 
the King had done ſpeaking to him, he 
turn'd ſhort, and made to the Door as faſt 
2 he could, to go out of the Room. 

Upo that, one of the Gentlemen ſpoke 
to him to the ſame Purpoſe, very civilly, and 
began to uſe ſome Argument with him: He 
anſwered him, like a true Churl, with Inſo- 
lence, and to the laſt Degree rnde, like himſelf, 
Don't talk to me, ſays he, about it; what can 
Ido? and ſo goes on to the Stairs. As ſoon as 
he was got fairly to the Stair-Head, and 
law his Way open, he turns ſhort about to 
the Gentlemen, and raifing his Voice fo 

that 
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that the King, who was but in the next 
Room, ſhould be ſure to hear him, fays he, MW ( 
T have a Bag of Money as long as my Arm, . 
Hor Tow, Boys, HorTow. | 


N. B. Taz King was ſo filled with Con. 
tempt and juſt Indignation, at the mean 
low-ſpirited Infolence of the Purſe. 
proud Wretch, that it quite took off the 
Horror of the Rabble, which was too 
much upon his Mind before, and 
his Majeſty only /m7d, and fu 
down, and Tfaid, Let them alone, lt 
them do their worſt, But that by the 
Way, the Story I know perſonally to 


true. 


Tux Example, I think, ſerves my Pur- 
poſe exactly, and lets you ſee the true Pic- 
ture of a Purſe-proud Tradeſman ; for this 
Man was a Country Grocer, not in F.. 
verſbam, but in a little Village in the ad- 
Jacent Country: After this ſhort Hiſtory, 
I need ſay no more by way of Charadte! 
about it. 
| Bur I cannot conclude it without giving 

my Compleat Tradeſman a Caution again 
| the Temper: To be a rich Tradeſman is del 
fable; but to be vain of the mere Wealth a 
| ſuch, is a Token of the greateſt Meanneß 
of Spirit that Mankind is or can be capable 


of; 
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of; 'tis a Baſeneſs of Soul below a rational 
\- Ml Creature; tis like a Boar, who is ſurly and 
'W niſchevious only becauſe he is fat; when it 
is certain that he is fed up to that ungo- 
vernable Height and Heat of his Blood 
n. only to have his Throat cut, and make the 
n larger Brawn. ; 
2 Or all the Miſtakes of a Tradeſman's 
he Life, I mean after that of breaking, and 
00 turning Bankrupt is paſt Danger, this of 
nd being Purſe- proud 1s the worſt, and with the 
fa WM utmoſt Diligence to be avoided by the 
let WM Tradeſmen ; tis what expoſes him moſt to 
the the juſt Scorn and Contempt of the World, 
to at leaſt of the wiſer Part of it, and making 
thoſe Men ſick of him, that it ſhould be 
his Honour to be agreeable to. 
Ut Nok is it an expoſing him only, but it 
\- WM is particularly his Diſaſter, in that, it ex- 
his Wl poſes him at that Time of his Life when 
Fe. his Character ſhould be eſtabliſh'd ; when 
ad. the Intereſt he ſhould have among the beſt — 
Men ſhould begin, and when what Reputa- 
cer tion he gains would be ſure to ſtay with 
him; when being well received among even 
ing bis Superiors, and honour'd among his E- 
ink g quals and Inferiors, he ſhould go with the 
leſ· ¶ utmoſt Pleaſure through the Remainder of 
be Life, and enjoy all that the World could give, 
neß or the Deity deſign'd for making a Man of 
able his Station compleatly happy. | 
Ix 
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Ir then the Tradeſman would go on in 
his Buſineſs chearfully, and go out of it 
comfortably ; if he would be eſteemed 
when in Trade, and valued and well-ac- 
cepted in the World, when out of Trade; 
if he would be uſeful to others and to him- 
ſelf, be honoured by the Poor, and be agree- 
able to the wiſeſt and beſt of Men; if he 
would go through the World with Ap. 
plauſe, and out of it with Satisfaction; ob- 
tain a good Eſteem when alive, and leave 
a good Report behind him when he 1s dead; 
let him of all the Errors of Life, I mean 
reſpecting Mankind, avoid this as the worſt, 
as the moſt ſcandalous, moſt offenſive, and 
moſt ridiculous Thing he can ever be guil- 
ty of. 
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Of a Tradeſman being quarrelſome and 
litigious, forward to go to Law for eve. 
ry Trifle, and to be always embroiPd with 
bis Neighbours. 


F all the Signals of a Purſe- proud 

lol Tradeſman, I know none more in- 
I flallible than this, of his being quar- 
relſome and litigious among his N oy 
ours 
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bours and Cuſtomers, to catch at every Ad- 
vantage, to wrangle without Reaſon, quar- 
rel without Provocation, diſpute Trifles, 
and go to Law without Juſtice. "» 

Ir is uſual to ſay, when we ſee a Man 
fond of going to Law, that he doesnot know 
what to do with his Money ; he that will 
ſeek Juſtice in the Law, ought to be firſt 
yery ſure he can obtain Juſtice no other 
Way: The Law was not deſign'd to ſet Peo- 
ple together by the Ears, but to prevent it: 
He that ſeeks his Remedy by Law, that may 
have his Right by Treaty, makes the Law 
a Stalking-Horſe to his Paſſions, and is as 
much guilty of Violence, as he that takes 

is Right by Force. A, | 

Go to Law for a Debt, tho? the Debt 
be juſt, before all due and chriſtian Mea- 
ſures are made uſe of to obtain Right by fair 
Means, that is, by peaceable Methods, is ta- 
king your Neighbour by tbe Throat, &c. 
2 Thing, tho? not expreſly forbidden, yet 
left as an Example of ungrateful Fury and 
Rage, and a Mark of Infamy left on it, as a 
Brand of Heaven's Dillike. 7 

Is we talk of Heayen and our Maker, 
we are all Bankrupts, inſolvent Debtors, and 
unable to pay, no not the loweſt Compoſi- 
tion; and if our great Creditor had not found 
out a merciful Method for an imputed Pay- 
ment, we muſt have all gone to Jail, till 
ve had paid the A Farthing: And 

1s 
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is it for us then to take our Neighbour 4y 
the Throat? and with Rage and Fury cry, 
pay me what thou oweſt me? where's the 
Gratitude of it to him that forgave the great 
Debt ? where the Compaſſion which we had 
ſo much need of ourſelves ? 

Burt if there is ſuch a Brand of Cruelty 
and Ingratitude upon our violent exacting, 
even our juſt Due, what then is the Charac- 
ter of him that uſes Violence with Injuſtice 
too? Injurious Violence 1s but a legal Rob- 
bery; for without queſtion, taking, what 
we call the Advantages of the Law, may be 
as much a Violence as breaking up a Houle; 
and tho* the Letter of the Law may be in 
their Favour, yet Conſcience, and Juſtice, 
and honeſt Dealing, would deter a fair-deal- 
ing Man from it. | 

THERE is a Court of Chancery in every 
Man's Breaſt, and every Man is Judge in 
that Court, even for himſelf; whatever it 
may be in other Caſes, there a Man is al- 
low'd to be Judge in his own Caſe; but the 
Reaſon is plain, as Conſcience is Lord Chan- 
cellor, he can't help determining the Cauſe 
impartially within himſelf; and whether it 
be right or wrong on his Side, whether for 
him or againſt him, the ſecret Judge within 
will tell him very faithfully how it ſtands, 
and what ought to be done. . 

Ir he will not liſten to what that Judge yy 


lays to him, if he will not SIDE he 
the 
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the Juriſdiction of the Court, and ſubmit to 
the Sentence pronounced, that is another 
Caſe quite, he takes that upon himſelf, and 


the Judge of that ſecret Court of Chan- 


cery will appeal to a higher Bar; as a Man 
appeals here from the Lord Chancellor's De- 
cree to the Judgment of the Houle of Lords; 
only with this Difference, that here the 
Chancellor appeals againſt the Client, there 
the Client appeals againſt the Chancellor; 
the Judge appeals againſt the Criminal, not 
the Criminal againſt the Judge. 

Now let the Tradeſman J am ſpeaking to, 
bring this home to himſelf: Before he goes 
to Law with his Debtor or Dealer, let him 
try the Cauſe in Equity in his own Breaſt; 
let him ask the Opinion of his own Law- 
yer, (I may ſay Lawgiver,) the Lord Chan- 
cellor of his own Heart, 1 mean Conſcience; 
and let him take heed when he has done 
ſo, that he takes the Counſel there giyen 
him. 

Ir is a high Affront to a Counſellor at 
Law, to ask his Advice, and then not fol- 
low it; *ris like ſending for a Phyſician, and 
then refuſing his Medicines ; and they who 
are ſo us'd, generally think themſelves ob- 
lig'd to juſtify the Advice they gave. 

He that conſults his own Conſcience, and 
then refuſes to liſten to its Direction; that 
declines its Determination, and will not o- 
bey the Dictates of that Impartial Judge, 

D 2 may 
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may expect its Reſentment; it will a 
peal againſt him elſewhere, and juſtify the 
Equity of the Sentence eyen 1n his Face. 
He that thus acts in Contempt of the juſt 
Sentence within, and will purſue his Rage 
and Revenge againſt another, . becauſe he 
has the Advantage over him by ſome Neg- 
le& on one Side, or Diſaſter on the other, 
muſt expect the Appeal of Conſcience 1n its 
Turn, and tho' the oppreſs'd Debtor may 
not obtain Relief, may be made to pay 
wrongfully and unjuſtly, yet the Reward of 
the Oppreſlor is behind, and may be expet- 
ed. Juſtice may ſleep, but will wake: 


'T has leaden Wings, but iron Hands ti 
ſhow, 
It will be certain, tho it may be ſlow. 


Bur perhaps. this is too grave for the 
Times; the quarrelſome Purſe-proud Tradef- 
man I ſpeak of, is got into the Law, and he's 
above Goſpel ; he has an Advantage which 
the Devil has put into his Hands, and he will 
make his Market of it; as for going to the 
Devil for it, let the Devil and him alone 
to agree about that, give him the Money, 
he has no more to ſay about Conſcience, and MW A 
the ſecret Reproof within himſelf; he can f. 
get over all that his own Way, 'tis f@ 
tisfying his Avarice and Revenge that he 
is bent upon: I have him faſt, /ays he, - 
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III follow him, P11 warrant you; I'll puſh him 
Home, [11 ruin him; he ſhall pay me every 
Penny, Charges and all, or he ſhan'ꝰt ſtand 
at his Shop-Door. 

WELL but ſays a peaceable Neighbour, 
that goes between them, don't be ſo warm; 
it may be you have an Advantage againſt 
the poor Man: He did owe your Father fo 
much Money indeed, but he declares he paid 
him 200 J. of it in ſeveral Payments, and 
his Books make it appear; but two of the 
Receipts are loſt, he cannot find them; his 
Apprentice is gone beyond Sea, who kept 
his Caſh, and kept the Receipts 'and other 
Papers, and the Receipts are miſſing; ſure 
you won't take the Advantage of ſuch a a 
Thing. | 

Nor take the Ad vantage! ſays he again; 
why not take every juſt Ad vantage, to ob- 
tain my Right ? 

Ay, but Sir, ſays the other, you muſt 
needs know that you had the Money. 

I Kxow ! ſays the Tradeſman; I know 
nothing but black and white; if I had the 
Money, to be ſure he had my Receipt. 

Wer, ſays the Peace-Maker, and fo he 
had, no doubt; but it is miſlaid. | 

Mrs: arp! ſays the K-; don't tell me, 
Tradeſmen never miſlay Receipts, and of 
ſuch a Conſequence too. 

WII, but Sir, ſays the Peace-Maker, 


will you ſhew your own Books ? What if it 


S 3 {hould 
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ſhould appear to be enter'd there? No doubt 
you keep Books as well as other Men, and if 
you have receiv'd the Money -- - 
HRE he interrupts him haughtily, and 
raiſing his Voice ſays, what d'ye mean by 
that? what are my Books to make up his 


Accompts ? Sure I keep my Books for my 


own Ule, and he keeps his Books for his 
Ule. 

I don't know Sir, /ays the good Peace- 
Maker, what you may keep your Books for; 
but an honeſt Man will never refuſe to ſhew 
his Books in ſuch a Caſe as this. 

WII, well, I am as honeſt as he: He 
pretends to ſay, he has paid this 200 J. but 
has nothing to ſhew for it: What muſt 1 
take his Say-ſo for Payment: I tell you Sir, 
I will allow my own Hand to a Receipt, if 
he can produce it ; if he can't, the Law will 
not ſuppoſe the Money was eyer paid, nor 
Hall J allow it. 

Trar's very ſevere, ſays the Peace-Ma- 
ker: But Sir, adds he, Let me ask one Fa- 
vour of you in behalf of this innocent Sut- 
ferer? You won't ſhew your Books, you 
ſay, to ſet it to rights. 

No I wont, Sir, ſays the Tradeſman ; he 
has nothing to do with my Books. 

WEIL I. Sir, replies the other, Grant me 
one Thing, however, about your Books. 

WHarT's that, pray ? | 


Why 
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Why ſhew *em your ſelf; look into them 
fairly, and ſee whether this Money does not 
appear fairly enter d there at ſuch and ſuch a 
Time. 

 AnD what then? what would you make 
of that? ſays the Tradeſman, jeering. 

NortaixG Sir, nothing, ſays the Peace- 
Maker ; only look in them, promiſe me 
that. 

I NEED not promiſe you that, ſays the 
Tradeſman, I look in my Books every Day. 

WELL, Sir, I ſay no more, only look par- 
ticularly into this Man's Account, and [I'll 
be ſatisfied with one Thing that will certain- 
ly follow : When you ſee the Money made 
7 in your Caſh, only ask your ſelf, 
Whether it is honeſt and fair for you to de- 
mand it again? 

Ask my ſelf! a pretty Story to put off a 
Debt; I tell you I ask him for the Money, 
and I'll have it too: I am ſure enough, 
if he has no Receipt, I have had no Pay- 
ment. 

WEIL, do but look in your Books, ſays the 
Peace-Maker, and ſee if the Money won't 
ſtare in your Face there: Try the Cauſe 
before your own Conſcience; I warrant you 
twill go againſt you; you'll be caſt in that 
Court. 

Nav, ſays the Tradeſman, if you come 
to preach, I have done with you: Pl ſend 
for you when I want a Parſon; at * 

84 
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I have no Occaſion; Pm not ſick Sir: J 
ha'n't ſent for the Doctor yet; and we always 
conſult the Doctor before the Prieſt. 

WELL Sir, ſays the Peace-Maker, you may 
jeſt with your Friends, but don't jeſt with 
your ſelf; you may want the Doctor and the 
Parſon too in due Time: But in the mean 
Time, you may want good Advice; and 
mine is no bad Counſel, uſe it as you will. 

Ay, ay, I'll uſe it as I will, fays the 
Tradeſman ; in the mean Time I want my 
Money, and my Money I'll have, orl 
know my Way, I'Il take my Courſe for 
it 


No Sir, ſays the Peace-Maker, you 
don't want your Money, you want his Mo- 
ney ; it is not yours; I am fully ſatisfied you 
haye had yours already. 


Uro this they parted; the Tradeſman 


ſued the poor Man for the 200 J. and got 


a Verdict againſt him; but the poor 
Debtor brought his Bill in Chancery, 
and made ſuch Circumſtances appear, 
as that the Chancellor granted him an 
Injunction againſt Proceedings, till 
Time might be had to ſend over to 
his Apprentice, who was gone to New 
England, to know of him what he 
could ſay to it. 

Dor the Return to this Letter, the 


young Man, who was then for him- 
ſell, 
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ſelf, recollected the Thing, and ſent 
over an Affidavit before proper Per- 
ſons, and atteſted in Form by a Notary 
Publick, that he paid the Money, and 
nam' d ſeveral Circumſtances too which 
much confirm'd it, 

Bur with the reſt he ſent over Direc- 
tions to ſearch among ſome Papers 
which he had left with his other Goods 
at a Relation's Houſe in London, inti- 
mating, that he believed the Receipts 
would be found there. 

AccoRDINGLY, upon ſearching the Pa- 
pers, there were the two Receipts found 
under the Tradeſman's own Hand ; up- 
on producing which the unjuſt Tradeſ- 

man was fairly, but (to him) ſhamefully, 

caſt, and decreed to pay the Charges 
of Suit, as well in Chancery as in Com- 
mon Law, and other Damages allo, 
to no leſs a Sum altogether, than be- 
tween thirty or forty Pound, beſides 
his own Charges. 
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I might give many Examples of like 
Injuſtice, whereby Bills, Receipts, or Bonds, 
having been loſt, or burnt, or deſtroy'd, the 
Money has been loſt, and the unjuſt Plain- 
tiff has made no Scruple of purſuing ea- 
gerly for the Money that had been fairly 
e paid before; but they are too long for this 
* Wor k. | 
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But I come nearer to the 'Tradeſman's 
Conſcience than this ſtill; and I fay, though 
the Debt be juſt, though the Defendant does 
not diſpute the Payment, but perhaps dif. 
putes ſome particular Circumſtances in the 
Demand, ſome promiſed Abatement, ſome 
Defect in the Goods, ſome trifling Objec. 
tion; and perhaps both Sides are litigious, 
quarrelſome, Purſe-proud Tradeſmen ; ] 
{ay they both come under the juſt Reproof, 
and they ought rather to yield ſmall Mat- 
ters on one Hand, or perhaps on both 
Hands, rather than puſh at one another 
with Violence: If they want Temper, if 
they are equally warm, equally opiniated 
of being right, let them chuſe Peace- 
Makers, refer their Diſputes to indifferent 
and moderate Judges between them, and 


make up Trifles by peaccable-minded Men, 


that they may avoid Trouble and Law- 
Charges. 

Ta1s is when two litigious, quarrelling, 
Purſe-proud Tradeſmen meet ; when both 
are haughty and outrageous, poſitive and 
obſtinate : It muſt be confeſs'd, when ſuch 
do fall out, and fall upon one another, we 
are apt to fay, that they are well match'd 
that let them fight it out; they have either 
of them Money enough, and no body pities 
them ; let them tire themſelves a little, and 
when they have both felt the Expence of 
it, they will grow cool. - 

UT 
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Bur as I am direQing myſelf to the foo- 
liſh rich Tradeſman, *tis not that they ſhould 
be fooliſh on Purpoſe to make Sport to 
thoſe that are wiſer ; but it is to ſhew them 
the Folly of it, that they may grow wiſer 
themſelves : I have heard of two Tradeſ- 
men that fell out thus about the Pack-Cloth 
that a Parcel of Goods were deliver'd in, 
that is to ſay, ſent down into the Country 
in: The Country Shop-Keeper bought ſuch 


and fuch Goods at a Wholeſale-Draper's or 


Mercer's, or ſome ſuch Tradeſman in Lon- 
don, and went home, leaving the Whole- 
fale Man to ſend the Goods down after 
him. 

I. Tux Warehouſe Man accordingly makes 
up the Goods 1n three Bales or Parcels, and 
ſends them down by the Carrier, Two In- 
cidents happen upon this Occaſion, 

THty had made no Capitulation about 
what the Goods ſhould be pack'd up in; 
but the Wholeſale Man taking himſelf to 
be left at Liberty, packs ſome of the finer 
Goods in a Caſe or Cheſt, and the reſt in 
Canyas, and charges ſeven Shillings for 
the Caſe, and twelve Shillings for the Can- 
Vas. 

2. Thy had neither of them thought of 
what Carrier to ſend them by, there being 
two Carriers who carried Goods to the ſame 
Town; one who was the ordinary Carrier 
of the Place, and one who only went thro' 

| | the 
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the Town to another Town forty Miles he. 
yond it; the latter, it ſeems, was the Car. 
Tier which the Country Tradeſman made 
uſe of; but he had not poſitively directed 
his Goods to be ſent by him ; and the other 


being, as is ſaid, the ordinary Carrier of the 


Place; the Tradeſman in London thought he 
was the Man, and ſo deliver'd the Goods 
to him, | 

In the Journey the Carrier met with a 


_ Diſaſter; the Weather was exceeding wet; 


extraordinary haſty Rains happened, and the 
Waters were out, and ſo high, that going 
through a River which was uſually paſſable, 
the Water came into the Waggon, and the 
Goods, eſpecially thoſe in the Cheſt, or Caſe, 
were damag d very much, 

Txt Country Chap, a rich Purſe-proud 
Tradeſman, quarrels at both theſe Articles ; 
he would not pay for the Caſe or the Can- 
vas that the Goods were pack'd in; he 
bought the Goods, and he expected to have 
thoſe Things thrown in, as Paper and Pack- 
thread is thrown into {ſmaller Things, and 
Things fold by Retail: At beſt, he would 
return the Cheſt and the Canvas, but he 
would not pay for them. 

THtn as to the Carrier: The Goods were 
not ſent by his Carrier, and he had not or- 
dered them to be ſent by the other, and he 
would not ſtand to the Damage that had 

happen d, 
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happen d, and ſo would not receive the 
Goods. | 

HRE was a double Quarrel, and not 
very eaſy to determine which was right, and 
which was wrong; in fact, it ſeemed both 
were right, and both were wrong; that is, 
the Country Tradeſman was right in the 
laſt, and the City Tradeſman in the firſt. 

Ir matters not to my Purpoſe to try the 
Cauſe here; but take it which Way you 
will, the Conſequence was much the ſame : 
They went on, ſpent a great deal of Money, 
even more than the Goods were worth; at 
laſt one of them died ; the Executors had 
more Wit, and the ſurviving Tradeſman 
was out of Breath; and ſo the Suit ended 
to the Damage of both, unſpeakably. 

Now were it only thus; were this litigious 
Purſe-proud Temper only to happen among 
thoſe of the ſame ſort, I confeſs the Grie- 
vance would be the leſs: But how often 
does the haughty Creature, who has neither 
Reaſon or Compaſſion to ſteer his Actions, 
but who is hurried on by his Pride and Inſo- 
lence only? I ſay, how often does he vent 
his Fire, and let looſe his Pride upon the 
innocent, quiet, well-meaning Tradeſman, 
falling upon him upon every Occaſion in 
Trade, and quarrelling upon every Occa- 
ſion out of Trade, nay, even without Oc- 
caſion, and watching and waiting for an 
Occaſion ? | 
| Al 
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Arr this points, indeed, at the ſcans 
dalous Creature, deſcrib*d in our laſt Chap- 
ter, and it is his Due, and much more: But 
I would have this Chapter be directed ano- 
ther Way, namely, to the young Tradeſ- 
man, who is coming forward in Buſineſs, 
thriving, and in a fair Way to be a rich 
Tradeſman : I would have him be the Man 
J aim at, and wiſh for, viz. a Compleat 
Tradeſman : ; and he that is ſo, will care- 
fully avoid the Extreme I am ſpeaking of, 
and never be either vain of his good For- 
tune, or quarrelſome and litigious in the 
enjoy ing it. 

PRIDE 1s the Vice of a long Purſe; he 
that in Buſineſs has the Money, and not 
the Corruption, is my Compleat Tradeſ- 
man; indeed he alone is the happy Man in 
Trade: To ſee a Tradeſinan rich and hum- 
ble, is to ſee one of the ſtanch Supports of 
the Government, and of the whole Nation 
in general : No Nation in the World has 
more Tradeſmen than England, or ſo many 
wealthy, rich, and truly honourable Perſons 
in Trade, or ſo much Buſineſs upon their 
Hands: But there are ſome among them at 
the ſame Time that have the Vices with the 
Virtue, the Salt with the Freſh. 

To be Purſe-proud in Trade is the ſameVice 
in its Sphere, as to be conceited in Wit; only 
with this Difference, that the- T radeſman 


has frequently the Purſe that he is proud 
of; 
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of; but the Fop is generally conceited of 
the Wit which he has not. | 

IN DEED, ſometimes we ſee a moſt in- 
congruous, monſtrous Piece of trading Fop- 
pery, Viz. we ſee a Tradeſman Purſe-proud, 
and not have the Purſe neither; the Man 
firſt fancies himſelf rich, and then indulges 
the Vanity of it: Such a Man may be ſaid 
to be proud of the Purſe without the Mo- 
ney. Of thoſe, I think, I may ſay, turn- 
ing his Lines a little, as Mr. Dryden ſaid 
to Poet Shadwell, who charg'd him with 
being conceited and proud of his Parts; Mr. 
Dryden ſeems to grant it, and replies thus: 


Our Pride of Wit and Parts may be an Evil, 
But to be proud of Nonſenſe, that's the Devil. 


Turn the Tables to our Tradeſman, 
who is Purſe-proud and yet poor, and it 
will run thus: 


Pride of the felling Bags may be an Evil, 
But to be Poor and Purſe-proud, that's the 
Devil. 


AND to carry on the Alluſion a little 
farther: As the conceited Jould-be-W it is 
generally a Fool, or, to ſpeak ſparingly of 
him, a weak Man, ſo it is in Trade; take 
the Purſe-proud Tradeſmen, and generally 
ſpeaking, they are not among the bright 


Men, 
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Men, not the Compleat Tradeſinen : He i; 
quite another Man; his Conduct is quite 
differing; the Compleat Tradeſman is a 
Man of too much Senſe, he underſtands 
himfelf better; and to bring it directly to 
the Caſe in hand : 


1. He underſtands himſelf better than to 
be continually embarraſſing himſelf in 
Suits at Law; falling upon his Fellow- 
Tradeſmen with Heat and Paſſion, ma- 
king Quarrels for the ſake of them, 
and purſuing Advantages as if he liy'd 
by them; tis quite out of his Way; 

he does not reliſh Strife. 

2, He underſtands Trade better than to 
puſh every Debtor to Extremity, and 
tear Men to Pieces juſt when he knows 
they cannot anſwer his Demand; when 
he knows that by Patience, and a lit- IW "© 
tle Forbearance, the Debt may be got be 
in, that by Violence would be at leaſt * 
in Danger of being loſt. fe 

3. HR knows the Value of his Money ill 
better than to throw it away in Proſe- lik 
cutions at Law for Trifles; in which ] 
he knows he that gets the Victory, al- ip 
ways is a Loſer: He works too hard 
for his Money, and gets it with too ſel 
much Care and Application, to make e 
Ducks and Drakes of it when he has I 4 


done, and throw it away in Gratifica- Su 
| tion 
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tion of his common Reſentment: He'll 
never go to Law for the Pack-Cloth 


till he ſpends the Parcel, or ſell his 
Cuſtomer for an empty Box. 


THERE cannot be a greater Teſtimony 
of the Decay of a Tradeſman's Underſtand- 
ing, or of his real Deficiency of Brains, than 
this of his being litigious, and apt to quar- 
rel; taking Advantage of every Man, and 
puſhing thoſe Advantages, whether juſt or 
unjuſt, awing and terrifying poor Men to Ex- 
tremities with going to Law, for even Diſre- 
ſpect; making Men Offenders for Words, 
and threatning them with Bags of Money, 
their Hundreds and Thouſands. 

As nothing but a Man of bad Parts, or 
bad Principles can delight in making him- 
ſelf a Terror and Plague to the Country 
round him, ſo he has the Reward of it ; 
he is ſure to be firſt hated, then ſhunn?d, 
and at laſt deſpis d; when firſt they 
fear him, they naturally hate him: But 
when the Fear abates, and they ſee him, 
like the Devil, not ſo terrible or ſo black as 
he is painted, they learn to ſcorn and de- 
ſpiſe him. 

Nox is this Temper any eaſter to them- 
ſelyes than it is to their Neighbours; for they 
are every Day impoveriſhing themſelves to 
carry on the litigious Practice; conſtant Law- 


duits, and conſtant Charges eat them up; and 
tho? 
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tho' they get the better, they are Loſers by 
the Quarrels they raiſe. | 

I knew a Tradeſman that, generally 
ſpeaking, had theſe Kinds of Broils always 
upon his Hands; and he was the moſt un. 
eaſy Man alive: He was always a-paying 
Lawyers Bills, always reading over Bills in 
Chancery exhibited againſt him; for *rwas 
obſery?d he was always Plaintiff at common 
Law, and Defendant in Chancery ; that is 
to ſay, that he purſued his Neighbours firſt 
upon every ſlight Advantage, and they al. 
ways ſought Relief in Equity, and gene- 
rally had it too; for he was moſt injurious 
in his firſt Pretenſions; and he that is ſo, will 
always have the worſt of it in Equity, 
whateyer he may have at Common Law. 

Tus good-humour'd Citizen, I believe, 
ſpent for ſome Years before he left off, 200 /. 
a Year in Law-Suits, and oftentimes he 
paid both Plaintiff's and Defendant's Charges, 
and very rarely (if ever) got the Money 
the Suit coſt him; it was well if he came 
off without paying double Coſt, that is, 
their Coſt whom he went to Law with, and 
his own allo. | 

Ir is true, he was not reduc'd to Poverty 
by it; but he was always kept embroiPd 
and embarraſs*d, and was not ſo rich by 2 
great many hundred Pounds, perhaps Thou- 
ſands, as he would otherwiſe have been: At 


laſt he met with one crabbed Tradeſman, 
who 
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who held him ſo hard to it, that firſt and 
laſt it coſt him above 300 J. and he was caſt 
too, and oblig'd to pay Coſt on the Defen- 
dant's Side; and this Piece of coſtly Expe- 
rience cur'd him of that quarrelſome Tem- 
per, and made him fick of the Law eyer 
after. 

WHro can help wiſhing every litigious- 
temper'd Tradeſman the like Succeſs in his 
quarrelling Proceedings, that we might have 
many more ſuch conyerted People among 
us, that is to ſay, that being made wiſe by 
their own Experience, they might quit the 
hateful Diſpoſition, and live at Peace with 
their Fellow-Tradeſmen. 

IT is recorded of the Turks, that when 
they had martial warlike Princes among 
them, who by their Conduct enlarg'd their 
Empire to the Magnitude we now lee it ar- 
yd at, they took Care always to be ma- 
king War in one Place or other, on one 
Side or other, that their Soldiery might not 
loſe their Vigour, that their Swords might 
not ruſt, and that they might not want ex- 
perienc'd Officers, or have their Men unexer- 
cis d in the Diſcipline; and take them, as they 
were, a furious bloody Generation, that 
made it their Buſineſs to over- run the World; 
yet they were right to themſelves. 

I think it may very aptly be brought 
home to the Tradeſman I am ſpeaking of: 
He is ſo enur'd to the contentions Habit, 

T 2 that 
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that if he ſhould diſcontinue it any Time, 
if he ſhould be condemned to live at Peace 
with his Neighbours, he would grow ruſty, 
and loſe the Art of diſturbing Mankind, 
which is, in ſhort, the chief Enjoyment of 
his Life. 

A Tradeſman thus quarrelſome, wran- 
gling in every Bargain, diſputing every 
Trifle, and going to Law for every Dil. 
pute, living by Differences, and delighting 
in Storms and 'Tempeſts, ſhould be efteem'{ 
what we call a common Barreter in the 
Law, or as a Scold among the Women; he 
ſhould be preſented as a publick Nuſance, a 
common Diſturber of the Neighbourhood; 
and, as the Peace-Maker, has the Bleſſing 
of Heaven, and the Prayers of his Neigh- 
bours upon him, ſo this uneaſy Creature 
ſeems to be juſt in the contrary Situation, 
and ought to expect the contrary from 
both. 

In ſhort, he that goes to Law with his 
Neighbours for Trifles, that lives in Con- 
tention as in his Element, I do not ſee why 
the famous Engine call'd a Ducking-Stui 
ſhould not be as proper an Application to 
him, to cool his Paſſion, abate the Venom of 
his Blood, and take out the Acrimony of hi: 
Spirits, as it is to a little fiery outrageous 
old Woman, that ſcolds Day and Night 
merely to open her Pipes. 


"Ts 
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Tis certain, the quarrelling Tradeſman is a 
common publick Grievance in the Country 
where he dwells; and as his Conduct, or 
rather Want of Conduct, is tormenting to 
others, ſo it is pernicious to himſelf; *tis rui- 
nous to his Family, deſtroys his Subſtance, 
makes him hated among his Neighbours, 
and in the End, he is vexatious to himſelf; 
for he eats upon himſelf, as Envy is deſcrib'd 
by a Viper gnawing its own Bowels, ſo tis 
moſt true in him; for his Envy, which, as 
above, is the real Cauſe of his quarrelſome 
Diſpoſition, cats in upon himſelf, deſtroys 
his Subſtance, which 1s the vital Strength 
of his Buſineſs as a Tradeſman, and reduces 
him in the End to narrow Circumſtances, 
and perhaps to Poverty. | 

AND yet ſo it is; and I muſt take No- 
tice of it here, to the Scandal of our unhap- 
py Engliſh Temper, that even Poverty it- 
ſelf does not put an End to it; and it is to 
be ſeen in the Diſpoſition even of the com- 
mon People; I mean the Poor: How are 
they almoſt continually together by the Ears 
among one another for Trifles, and carrying 
on their wrangling Tempers by ſtated 
Degrees, juſt as the quarrelſome Tradeſmen 
do among their Neighbours. 

FixsT they differ a little, and which is 
very particular, for little or nothing; then 
It makes Words; Words raiſe the Paſſions; 
then they ſcold, call Names, and perhaps 

2 fight; 
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fight; then away to the Juſtice for a War- 
rant: If the Juſtice is a good peaceable Gen- 
tleman, pities them, and perſwades them to 
make it up, as is often the Caſe, they fly out 
into a Paſſion, and perhaps Rudeneſs, and away 
they go to another Juſtice, and ſo to ano- 
ther; for they will have a Warrant, what- 
ever it coſts them. 

Ir it be Matter of Right and Wrong, 
though but to the Value of Sixpence or a 
Shilling, away they run to an Officer, and 
get a Writ; and I have ſeen a poor Crea- 
ture, that wanted Bread, pay ſixteen or ſe- 
yenteen Shillings for Charges, in proſecuting 
a Debt of Ten Pence or a Shilling. 

Bor above all, if it be Matter of Scan- 
dal; if in their Fury a hard Word has e- 
ſcap'd, and a hard Name been dropp'd, the 
- Lawyer is immediately employ?d, the poor 
Wretch in Rags arreſts the poor Wretch in 
Rags, | 


And Beggars ſpend the Pariſh Alms at Law, 


Ir is true, this is a Digreſſion; but it is 2 
uſeful Digreſſion; that the litigious Tradeſ- 
man may ſee the Picture of his Behaviour in 
Miniature: Here he may ſee the true Plan 
of his own Diſpoſition; and if any Thing 
could make an Impreſſion upon him, I think 
this ſhould ; for as hateful as it is ney 

the 
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the Poor, ſo much the more it is among the 


Tradeſmen, who live by their Buſineſs, and 
who ſhould be particularly careful to live 
peaceably with every Body, becauſe they 
may be ſaid indeed to get their Bread by 
every Body; and if Contention does not 
make them poor, I may venture to ſay it 
will never make them rich. 

I believe no Tradeſman will ever get an 
Eſtate by pulling other Tradeſmen in Pieces; 
and if he did, it is a horrid Way of encreaſing 


his Wealth ; A contentious Humour certainly 
tends to waſte the Tradeſman, not to en» 


creaſe him: It is true, he waſtes thoſe he 
quarrels with; and that may be ſome Part 
of his Satisfaction; and a wretched Satisfac- 
tion it is; but it will in the End waſte him- 
ſelf too: Wherefore, upon the whole, I 
think the bleſſed Apoſtle's Rule, as it was 
good and wholſome for thoſe he wrote to, 
tis ſtill more ſo to a Tradeſman, Nom. x11. 15. 
IF it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all Men. I ſhall purſue the 
Advice for the curing this Peſtilence of 
Trade in the next Chapter, 
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Kerr. . 


Of the Tradeſman's awoidin g Law-Suits 
and Contention in Buſineſs, and fludying 
zo live peaceably with his Neighbours, 


eſpecially in Matters of Trade. 


wx 


2 


HAT has been ſaid in the laſt 
Chapters points at the two moſt ſcan- 
dalous Parts of a Tradeſman's Life, 
the grand Vices of a thriving Tradeſman, 
Viz, his being impertinently Purſe-proud, 
and his being vexatious and quarrelſome: 
*Tis to be hop'd, it may be ſufficient to cau- 
tion a Tradeſman of Senſe and Modeſty from 
falling into either of thoſe Snares, both fatal 
to his Character, and both rendering him 2 
Burden and Offence to the World, as far as 
his narrow Circle can extend, 

I would now turn to the better-manag'd 
Tradeſman ; who beginning well, deſires to 
goon ſo; who endeayours to mind his Bu- 
ſineſs, follow what is before him, and di- 
ſturb no Body: As he is caution'd againſt 
the quarrelſome Temper, and the Purſe- 
proud Excurſions of the other, by the odious 
Example, ſo let me turn to him with Per- 
ſwaſions for the reſt of his Conduct, _ 

rom 
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from ſuch Arguments as wiſe Men will al- 
ways liſten to, 

Fox his own ſake, for his Family*s ſake, 
for the ſake of a good Fame among the beſt 
Men, and that he may go through the World 
with an eaſy and comfortable Suit, let him 
ſtudy to be quiet, and to do bis own Buſineſs, 
that is, not to be the common Diſturber of 
his Neighbours, and the Averſion of his 
Dealers, | 

WHo cares to deal with a Tradeſman that 
is always tormenting them with Cavils and 
Quarrels, wrangling for Trifles, and going 
to Law for meer Shadows of Difference, as 
if he ſought Advantages, and quarrelled for 
the ſake of Quarrelling ? 

TRE beſt Cuſtomers will always ſhun 
trading with ſuch a Man. No, ſays the 
County Tradeſman, or Chapman, what 
ſhould I deal with him for, that is always 
raiſing Objections, and ſeeking Advantages ? 
that when he has recety'd one hundred Pound, 
will go to Law with me for eighteen Pence ; 
always bringing ſome After-Reckonings to 
cavil and wrangle about, and is never pleasꝰd 
when a Man is in his Debt, or out of his 
Debt ? I love, adds the good honeſt Shop- 
Keeper, to trade where I can have honeft. 
fair Dealing: I pay well, and I think I de- 
ſerve to be us'd well, and I will be us'd 
well too, or I wont be us'd at all. 


THE 
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Tux Tradeſman who values his Buſineſß, 
muſt always value his Cuſtomers; and as he 
that does ſo, and uſes them with Civility, 
ſhall always keep them, and add to their 
Number; ſo he that does not, ſhall always 
loſe them. 

Ir is a ſtrange Temper of Uneaſineſs that 
a Man ſhould not be able to uſe thoſe Men 
well that he gets his Bread by, and keep 
thoſe Men faſt to him that he 1s oblig'd to 
for their Cuſtom. As the Tradeſman muſt 
be juſt in all the Parts of his Correſpon. 
dence, ſo he ſhould be civil too; there is a 
Courteſy in Trade as well as in Converſa- 
tion, which is due to every Body we deal 
with; ?tis due in both, but much more in 
Trade: Civility in Converſation is a Debt to 
ourſelves, as tis a Teſt of good Manners, 
and gives a Luſtre to Behaviour: But in 
Trade tis a Debt to the Buyer; as in Money 
the Borrower is Servant to the Lender, ſo in 
Trade the Seller is ſo far Servant to the 
Buyer. 

HI s Shop is a Place to be invited into, 
not to be commanded into; and therefore 
we ſec the beſt Shop- Keepers do not think 
it below them to ſtand at the Door, and with 
Cap in Hand, that is, with the utmoſt Re- 
ſpe, to ask their Cuſtomers to come in, to 
ſee if they can pleaſe themſelyes, and find 
what they haye Occaſion for. | 


For 
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Fo a Tradeſman to be too proud thus to 
invite his Cuſtomer, is to be above his Buſi- 
neſs, Which is one of the worſt Things can 
be ſaid of him; for he that is above his Bu- 
fineſs ſhould leave it off, or elſe in Time he 
may chance to turn the Tables, and his Buſi- 
gelt will be above him. 

Ir then an extraordinary Civility is a Debt 
in Trade, from the Seller to the Buyer, to 


be ſure quarrelling and a litigious Wrangle 


with the Buyer is a Breach of the juſt Con- 
duct of a Tradeſman; it ought indeed to be 
his Averſion, as certainly it will be the Buy- 
er's Averſion in the End: Such a Tradeſman 
ſells not the Parcel only, but the Cuſtomer, 
and will in the End ſell his Trade too; for no 


Man will deal twice with him, after he diſ- 


covers it once. 

Ir is objected here, that ?tis impoſſible for 
a Man in a great Buſineſs to be without Broils 
and Quarrels, and even Suits at Law ſome- 
times in the Courſe of his Trade; it will 
happen, and he cannot avoid it, unleſs he 
will always give up his Right: Sometimes 
the Buyer or Cuſtomer, is the litigious Man; 
He quarrels; the Bill of Parcel as ſoon as 


the Goods are ſent in, denies the Price of 


Things, though agreed for, raiſes innumera- 
ble groundleſs Scruples and Objections, con- 


trary to Truth, and contrary to the Nature 


of the Thing; and there's no dealing with 
fach Men; they are not to be oblig'd ; they 
| | arc 
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are not to be won by Courteſy or good 
Uſage, but play upon all thoſe Things, and 
take their Adyantages of them ; what can a 
Man do? 

Puts is a well-grounded Objection, 
if true; and in this Caſe the Tables are 
turn'd juſt the other Way: The Buyer is then 
become the Man of Strife, and the litigious 
Man; the Breach of the Harmony is all 
in him: And I add then, my Reproof lies 
upon him, and not upon the Seller. The 
Tradeſman may err in both Extremes; he 
may be a wrangling contentious Perſon, 
which End of the Staff ſoever he holds; 
and the Reproof 1s to him that is guilty, not 
to the other; to the Agreſſor, not the Per- 
Jon attack d. 

WEN the Man has bought Goods, and 
the Price is agreed on, he ought to acquieſce 
in the Price, and not raiſe Cavils and Diſ- 
putes afterward, to perplex the Caſe, making 
a plain Bargain difficult, and diſputing 
a juſt Demand; forcing the Tradeſman he 
dealt with to go to Law for a juſt Debt; 
than which nothing is more ſcandalous in 
Trade. 9 

Bu r it is ſtill the ſame Thing; the Ad- 
vice is juſt and well founded; as the Seller 
ſhould avoid being litigious and contentious, 
ſo ſhould the Buyer alſo; for Juſtice is the 
ſame in all, 
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J grant ſometimes in Trade, Law-Suits 
and Contention are not to be ayoided ; and 
where there is a great Buſineſs, the Occaſions 
of ſuch Breaches often happen, ſo that unleſs 
the moſt injurious Things in Nature are to 
be born with, and unleſs the Defendant will 
ſuffer Depredations upon his Property, and 
even allow himſelf to be plunderꝰd, he muſt 
defend himſelf, and ſeek his Protection in 
the Law. 

Bur this has no Relation to what I am 
ſpeaking of; this 1s not to be litigious, but to 
defend a Man's Intereſt and Family againſt 
the litigious quarrelling Dealer, perhaps a 
Tradeſman too; but the Character is al- 
ways due to the Agreſſor; for the moſt 
quiet inoffenſive Man in the World muſt de- 
fend himſelf if he is attack'd; Nature re- 
quires it, Duty to his Family requires it, com- 
mon Juſtice, and indeed Neceſſity, calls up- 
on him to do it. 

Bur this, I ſay, is not the Man I am 
ſpeakingof: It is the Agreſſor; tis the Plain- 
tiff, not the Defendant, that is the quarrel- 
ling litigious Tradeſman, and who juſtly 
comes under the Reproof of this Work. 
The Difference is very plain in the Manner 
of their going to Law: The quiet, honeſt, 
inoffenſive Tradeſman may be Plaintiff, but 
the querulous litigious Tradeſman is never 
Defendant. By never, I muſt be underſtood 
to mean, very rarely, very ſeldom : He al- 

ways 
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ways falls out firſt, he is eaſy to quarrel, 
loth to be reconcil'd; he docs no Right, 
and takes no Wrong; this is the Man that (l 
fay) ſhould be deem'd a common Diſturber 
in the Senſe of the Law, and eſpecially in 
the Senſe of his Neighbours. 

I think I need fay very little to ſet out 
to the Conſidering Tradeſman, the hateful 
Picture of this Kind of Man, and leſs to 
warn him from following the Example : 
He is the Contempt of his Rich, and the 
Averſion of his Poorer Neighbours, the 
Scandal of his Trade, and the Terror of 
his Cuſtomers. | 

ANp what muſt we ſay now to the Com. 
pleat Tradeſman, with Reſpect to this Prac- 
tice? 'There are ſo many Pleas for it, ſo ma- 
ny Arguments in the Defence of it, that the 
Tradeſmen ſeem to approve of the Thing, 
even where they do not follow the Example: 
Nay, you have frequent Excuſes made for 
ſuch People by ſome Tradeſmen, upon a 
Kind of ſimple Policy, leaſt we ſhould think 
it was not allowable to a Tradeſman to ſue 
for his juſt Debt, even where they could 
not be otherwiſe recover d. 

Bur ſuch ſhall have an Opportunity to ſee 
themſelves miſtaken: It is neceflary there- 
fore to diſtinguiſh a little in this Caſe be- 
tween the litigious quarrelling Temper I am 
expoſing, and the neceſſary Recovery of our 
Right. 

THERE 
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Txt RE are ſome Men ſo fond of going to 
Law for their Debts, that they will ſue for 
their Money by Proceſs, when they may 
have it without; that will hardly demand a 
Debt but by a Writ, and who ſends the At- 
torney or the Bailiff to a Debtor before they 
ask for the Money: Theſe are the Men I 
int at in this Diſcourſe ;' but as ſome are 
thus in the Extreme one Way, ſo ſome again 
will pay no Body, till they are forc'd to it, 
and they are in the Extreme another Way. 
Tu happy Medium between theſe Ex- 
tremes, and which I would recommend to 


the Compleat Tradeſman, is this: 


1. Nor to decline or delay paying a juſt 
Debt, if able to diſcharge it, but to 
pay it without giving any Man Cauſe, 
or putting him to the Charge of ſuing 
for his own. | 

2. Nor to give any Man Trouble, tho' for a 
juſt Debt, where there is any Probabi- 
lity of obtaining it without, no, nor till 
all reaſonable, Quiet, and friendly Me- 
thods are tried to avoid it. 

3. When oblig' d by Neceſſity to uſe Vio- 
lence, that is to ſay, the Violence of a 
legal Proſecution, yet to do it with Ci- 
vility, with Tenderneſs, without ex- 
poſing the Debtor more than needs muſt, 
and above all without putting him to 
more than neceſſary Charges: This 

ſhews 
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ſhews a guſt Reluctance to the T hing, 
and teſtifies, that the Plantiff, (that is, 
the Tradeſman,) would not have thus 
ſued for his Debt, if not forc'd by una- 
voidable Neceſlity ; in which Caſe the 
Defendant is juſtly anſwerable for all 
the Evils, which he ſuffers, and which 
he brings thus upon: himſelf. 


As it is in Matter of Debt, that all poſſi- 
ble Means ſhould be uſed to avoid coming 
to Extremeties with the Debtor, fo in Mat- 
ters of Right and Wrong, diſputed and con- 
tended, about the honeſt peaceable Tradeſman, 
will, as far as in him lies, preyent a Deciſion 
at Law; if it be poſſible, he will bring all 
Differences to a friendly Accommodation, by 
Expoſtulation, by Application, by Arbitra- 
tion, nay, and even abating ſometimes much 
of his Demands for Peace ſake. 

Wu E N two Tradeſmen of this pacifick 
Temper meet, a Reference never fails to put 
an End to all Diſputes between them: A 
Man that means Honeſtly, is never afraid or 
aſhamꝰ d to refer all his Differences to the next 
unbiaſs'd and indifferent Man he meets: He 
embraces all Occaſions of bringing ſuch 
Things to an amicable peaccable Concluſion; 
he leaves no Stone unturn'd to perſuade his 
Oppoſer, to convince him he is wrong; that 
he does him Injuſtice; that to contend at Law, 
is but weakning himſelf, and injuring _ 

3 that 
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that it is but throwing away their Money, 
which is the Life and Blood of their Trade; 
like Princes making War for Trifles, where 
both Sides are ſure to be Looſers, and to ſpill 
the Blood of their innocent Subjects for no- 
thing, or at leaſt nothing comparatively. 

Ir may be poſſible, that Both the contend- 
ing Tradeſmen may be in the Right, and 
both in the Wrong; that is to ſay, one may 
be right in one Particular, and one in an- 
other, while both the Particulars are Part of 
the Diſpute. I both are peaceably inclinꝰ d, 
a grave Neighbour of a healing Diſpoſition, 
ſuch a Compleat Tradeſman as I deſcrib'd 
in the laſt Chapter, who having left off Bu- 
ſmeſs with Reputation, and particularly with 

the Reputation of a Man of Senſe and Tem- 

per: Such a one being call'd in, never fails 
to make up the Breach, to reconcile all the 
Differences, and ſhew them how eaſily they 
might, with the Help of a little Moderation, 
haye done it without him. 

On the other Hand, if two Tradeſmen, 
who are Men of Paſſion, both hot, both 
quarreiſome, and given to Law-Suits, Men 
of Contention and Strife, that is, Lovers of 
it, fuch as I have deſcrib'd; if thoſe two 
meet in a Breach, ?tis like two Enemies meet- 
ing in a Mine; one brings Fire, and the o- 
ther Gunpowder, and both are blown up to- 


gether. 
U hs. Ix 
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Ix order then to preyail with the Man of 
Buſineſs, to act upon a better View, and 
with witer Meaſures, we need do no more 
than recommend to him the Example of the 
litigious Tradeſman, when, . as we /ay in 
other Caſes, he meets with his Match: When 
two ſuch fiery hot-headed People mect toge. 
thes, let him but calmly obſerve, how like 
two Maſtiffs they worry one another; hoy 
they waſte their Subſtance in the needleſ; 
Expence, raiſe their Spleen in the Aggraya- 
tions and Provotations which they meet with 
in the Proceedings; for the Rage riſes with 
the Expences, and the Men are like two Li. 
ons in two Cages, who are tearing one an- 
other in Pieces in their Imagination, and are 


really eager to do it, but cannot come at 


one another to make uſe either of Teeth or 

Claws. 9 
Tux litigious Tradeſman who J am thus 
deſcribing, are acting the Brutes, not the 
Chriſtians; they purſue one another with 
perſonal Spleen, not with a juſt Demand of 
Right. To ſet this Part in a true Light, we 
ought to ſtate the Thing it ſelf; that which 
we call in our Language, Going to Law: 
The ſimple and direct Meaning is, a Man 
who is injur'd by another in his Property, 
that is, kept out of his Money unreaſona- 
bly long, or poſitively denied Payment of his 
juſt Due, or is otherwiſe manifeſtly injured, 
appeals to the Judge or Judges of his Coun- 
try, 
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try to do him Right, to order his Oppo- 
nent, and reduce — to the Neceſſity of an- 
ſwering his Demands, according to Law. 

Tut very Nature of the Thing intimates, 
that this is, in every wiſe Man, an Act not 
of Choice, but of N eceſſity ; and that it 
ought to be ſo; that no honeſt Man will pro- 
ceed in this Manner with another, if he can 
avoid it; for who would chuſe to get that by 
War, which he might obtain with Peace; 
and J have ſometimes thought, that it is ma- 
ny Ways beſt for us in this Nation, that in 
Suits at Law tis generally found the Victor 
is a Loſer; that ſo Men may ſee a Reaſon be- 
fore-hand, ' why they ſhould not go 7o Law, 
if they can avoid it. 

Bur to return: Going to Law, is an Ap- 
peal of Right; as it is an Appeal to the Law, 
fo its End muſt be Peace; and this may, and 
indeed ought always to be done with Temper : 
When I fay its End is Peace, I would be 
nghtly underſtood thus; the only juſtifiable 
End of going to Law, 1s that Right being 
rſt done me, I may be at Peace, may live 
in Charity and good Neighbourhood, other- 
wiſe we make the Breach in a Civil Matter 
become criminal. 

Fox Men to make a Diſpute at Law be 
a formal Quarrel, engage their Paſſions in 
the Difference, and turn their Trade-Breaches 
into Breaches of Charity and Breaches of 
Temper: This is to put off the Chriſtian, 

V2 | and 
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and the Man of Senſe both together ; if this 
were the true End and the juſtifiable. Prac. 
tice in going to Law, ſuch Men could not 
be callꝰd Chriſtians, according to the Rules 
of Chriſtianity; nor could they be admitted 
to the Sacrament while ſuch a Suit at Law 
continued, 

Trrs Way of going to Law had a terrible 
Event a few Years ago in this Nation, and 
left a bloody Precedent, vis. in the late 
Duke Hamilton and the Lord Mohun : They 
had been many Years contending at Law a- 
bout an Eſtate; the Particulars are not mate. 
rial here; but meeting occaſionally while the 
Suit was depending, the Heat of the legal 
Proceſs broke out in an illegal Flame; they 
differ in Words, give and return diſobliging 
Expreſſions, (to ſay no worſe of it;) this 
kindles their Paſſions, both hot, both brave, 
and neither of them over-much Maſter of 
their Temper. In à word, they quarrel, a 
Challenge enſues, they both meet, both fight, 
and were both kill'd. I need ſay no more, 
the Story 1s too well known, and was too 
lately acted to be forgot. 

'Trtrs is the Caſe in Subſtance, though not 
carried on to ſuch a fatal Length, with all the 
Men who go to Law upon Trifles, and carry 
on their Suits at Law with Heat and Ani- 
moſity; in ſhort, they go to Law like Duke 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun, and if they had 

| 4 Courage 
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Courage to engage, would put it to the like 


Iſſue. 

Ir the Tradeſman ſhould not go to Law 
at all, but with evident Neceflity, and nat 
till he is ſatisfied, he cannot obtain his Right 
by any other Way, it is a Conſequence that 
he ſhould not proceed in it with perſonal 
Feud and Animoſity: As he ſhould enter 
upon it with 3 ſo he ſhould go 
on with it in the ſame Temper; always pre- 
ſerving a Willingneſs to be reconcil'd, and 
to make an amicable End of the Diſpure ; 
always teſtifying that he ſeeks nothing but his 
Right, and that once granted, he has no 
farther View. 

Hs that goes to Law upon any other 
View, may be ſaid not to Go to Law, 
but to fight at Law; that is, he fights his 
Oppoſer Sith the Weapons of the Law, 
and he fights him indeed as an Enemy, to 
kill and deſtroy him, to wound, hurt, and 
indeed ruin him: I need not explain it; we 
have too many Examples of it among us. 

Tx1s I affirm is not a lawful going to 
Law: But above all, this ſhould not be the 
Tradeſman's Way of living among his 
Neigabours : It will neither gain him Cre- 
dit or Comfort, nor will it advance his Trade 
at all; for when once a Tradeſinan gains 
the Repute of a litigious, quarrelſome, ſple- 
natick Man among his Fellow-Tradeſmen 
and Dealers, no Body cares to deal with 

him, 
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him, and they that do, always endeayour tg 
-keep him at Arm's End, a& with him upon 
the Square, and with the utmoſt Caution, 
as with a Man that lies upon the Catch for 
all Advantages, and that will draw them 
into a Snare, if he can. 

IN a few Words then, I muſt adviſe the 
Tradeſman to avoid the Cauſe, as he would 
avoid the Character; avoid the Scandal of 
a litigious quarrelling Temper in Buſineſs, as 
the worſt Thing that can be faid of him, I 
mean in Trade: Indeed, a Tradeſman can- 
not have a worſe Character in the World, 
except it be that of downright Cheat and 
Fraud; and if he is come to that, he is out 
of the Rank of thoſe that I am ſpeaking 
to; he is no more a Compleat Tradeſman, 
but a Knave; a Tradeſman degenerated into 
a Devourer; a kind of ravenous Creature, of 
the wolfiſh Kind; that watches, and lies in 
wait for his Neighbours, to ruin and de- 
ſtroy them. 

ANp this leads me to the great Article 
of a Tradeſman's Tenderneſs and Compal- 
ſion to his Debtors, who are juſtly his Deb- 
tors, but perhaps are not always able to an- 
ſwer his Demands, or at leaſt not to anſwer 
them in their due Time, either when he ex- 
pects it, or indeed when Reaſon demands it. 

Ver even to ſuch the Tradeſman under 
the ſeveral Denominations, in which I have 


deſcrib'd him, will treat them with Ten- 


derneſs; 
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derneſs: It is true, he ought to- be paid, 
and the Debtor ought to ſhew a juſt Endea- 
your to pay him; for 'tis but too true, there 
are ſome litigious Tempers, eyen in Debtors, 
that will abuſe the utmoſt Patience, that 
will delay Payment, even when they are 
able to anſwer the Debt; in a word, that 
will not pay till they are forc'd, and 
that wickedly take all Adyantages poſſible 
to evade the Payment of juſt Debts, what- 
ever Charge they are at, or whatever Charge 
they put others to. 

Wir theſe I am not directing the Tradeſ- 
man how he ſhould act: As they ſeem to 
ask no Pity, ſo they certainly deſerve none; 
they are not only miſchie vous to themſelves, 
but they are the Cauſe of much Severity to 
Men of better Principles; who ſuffer ſome- 
times very deeply, becauſe they are not diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from Men who act knaviſhly and 
deceitfully. 

Bur the Tradeſman uſing a juſt Endea- 
your to find it out, will diſtinguiſh between 
them; will ſoon ſee the induſtrious poor 
Tradeſman, who would pay punctually if 
he could, and who does pay as he can, and 
as faſt as he is able; from the litigious De- 
fendant Tradeſman, who, though able to 
pay, ſtands out tothe laſt againſt a juſt Debt; 
tries all poſſible Shifts, and Tricks of the 
Law, to evade, to delay, to put off; ſuffers 
Judgment by Default to protract. Time, brings 

Writs 
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Call it, and at laſt either ſhifts out of the 
Way, and carties his Goods away, and 
breaks, or otherwiſe makes it up as well as 
he can, to the Loſs of the Proſecutor as 


well as himſelf: I ſay the Difference between 


theſe, two may be clearly diſcover'd with a 
little Care and Caution, and the Tradeſman 
then will know how to govern himſelf. 
For the poor honeſt Tradeſman, he for- 
bears him, takes the Money as he can pay 
it, ſhews him all the Tenderneſs and Com- 
paſſion that good Temper and good Princi- 
ples dictate to him; and by this Means often 


gets in his Debts, which, under a raſh and 


rigorous Proſecution, wou 11d have been loft, 
and the poor Debtor ruin'd alſo. 
Axp this indeed is what I mention it for: 
A Tradeſman who is in Condition to forbear 
an induſtrious, decaying, or reduc'd Fel- 
low-Tradeſman, will find this a general 
Truth, with very few Exceptions, vi. For- 
bearance has fav'd many a poor Tradeſman, 
and been a Means to his recovering in the 
World; while Cruelty and furious falling 
upon a Debtor, has run down many a Tradeſ- 
man, whoſe Circumſtances have been other- 
wiſe good, and has been his Ruin. 

Ir is an unhappy Truth with many 
Tradeſmen, That Misfortunes ſeldom come 
alone; the Caſe is often deriv'd from this 


Original, Viz. that a raſh paſſionate Credi- 
tor 


Writs of Error, to hang up the Cauſe, as they 
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tor not only falls upon him, but does it 
with Rage, and perhaps ſomething of Spleen, 
but to be fure with Paſſion; and expoſing 
him to the common Talk 'of the Place, 
brings other Demands upon him, one in the 
7 Neck of another, till the Man, not able to 
ſtand a Storm, though he might have ſtood 
againſt one Shock or two, is overwhelmed, 
even before his Time. 
Ir is a terrible Article to a poor Tndeſ- 
man, when he falls into the Hands of a 
Creditor of this litigious quarrelſome Tem- 
| per; he is ſure to find no Mercy, no good 
| Uſage, no Civility from him. 
| BY; Bor I come back to the Point: I am ad- 
viſing a Tradeſman how to govern himſelf 
in this Part of his trading Conduct; and I 
believe he will find himfelf adyis'd for his 
own Advantage. | 


| 1. Court no Trade- Quarrels ; go to Law 
with no Body, tho” for your juſt Due, 
q: if it may be obtained without it: What 
. reaſonable Man will ſeek his Right by 
4 violent and rough Means, that may ob- 
tain it by ſoft and ſmooth Methods. 
5 2. Try all the Methods of Gentleneſs and 
Patience, which a forbearing Temper 

can dictate, or which Prudence and the 
Safety of your Debt will allow, before 
$ you Aer to 3 and T 
r 


3. If 
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3. If you are forced to ſuch Proſecution 
ok Right, as the Law directs, yet a& | 
in it 10 as may teſtify the ReluQance 
of your Mind; that you are forced to 
act as you do, and that nothing of 

Heat and Paſſion has moved you to it; 
but the mere abſolutely neceſſary Care 
of your Intereſt and Family. 

3. Proceed with all due Caution for the 
Reputation of your Debtor, without 

expoſing him where it may be avoided, 
without putting him to needleſs and 
extravagant Expences, and, if poſſible, 
without leaving him to the Cruelty and 

_ exacting Violence of Bailiffs and At- 
torneys. | 

5. In a word, be always ready to put an 
End to ſuch Proſecutions by Arbitra- 
tions, where the Nature of the Thing 
will allow them, and upon moderate 
Terms, where they will not, rather 
abating than rigorouſly exacting the 
utmoſt of your Demands, 


| THts is the Temper of the truly Chrif- 
tian and Peaceable Tradeſman : This will 
gain him two ineſtimable Bleſſings, the moſt 
valuable in Life, namely, Peace of Mind, 

and the Love and Eſteem of all his honeſt 


| Neighbours. 


De Endof the Firſi PART. 
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INTRODUCTION to the Second PART. 


HE former Volume ofthis Work 
chiefly reſpects the IntroduQi- 
on of a young Tradeſman into 
his Buſineſs, and Directions for 

his carrying it on, and eſpecially 
for his perſonal conduct in it; the ſeaſona- 
ble Advice, and the ſubſtantial Inſtructions 
Vor. II. ns: there 
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there given, are ſuch, that if well accepted, 
ſtudied, and purſued, they will certainly lay 
a ſirm foundation for a Tradeſman's eſtabliſh- 
ment and proſperity,  _ 3 

The world has been convincd of the 
uſefulneſs of thoſe Inſtructions; they Have 
been received with a general approbation, 
they have been made acceptable in their 
manner, as they are uſeful in their me- 
thod; and they ſcem to be made a vade me- 
cum for the ages to come, by the reception 
they have met with in the age that is 

aft. | 
5 But the readers of the firſt Volume ſeem 
to riſe from it with an appetite, and it has 
been a kind of a general notion in their 
reading, certainly the hand that has been 
employ'd to give all thoſe kind Directions 
is able to give more; and they look at me 
with a kind of an expectation of ſome- 
thing yet to come. 

It is certain, the ſubject is copious, 1 
might ſay tis even voluminous, and there 
is ſtill room for much more to be ſaid than 
has yet been poſlible in the narrow compals 
of one ſingle volume to be cxpreſs'd. 

Trade is an ocean, the beſt and mioſt ex- 
perienc'd Sailor needs his Pilot books, his 
navigating Inſtruments, his Croſs-ſtaff, Qua- 
drant, Compaſs, &c. to ſteer b: a take 
his obſervations, and it may with tfath be 
ſaid, the Mathematicians on ſhore — 
mne 
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the Ships fail at ſea, for tis by their Rules, 
their Scales, their Tables of Lines and Tan- 
gents, by their Problems, and Experiments, 
that the expert Seamen direct their Ships, 
kcep their Reckonings, a and perform their 
Voyages. 

Trade, I ſay, is an ocean, they that ſall in 
it, however experienc d, have always need 
of Directions; the various changes and turns 
that Trade takes in the natute and conſe- 
quence of things, and by the length of time, 
are ſuch, that the moſt experienc d Tradeſ- 
man may ſtand in need of new Inſtructions 
and Hints, and make daily diſcoveries of 
things, which he knew nothing of before. 

How freque nt is it to hear an old Tradeſman 
ſay, Trade is quite altered, ſince I knew it ; 
the methods are chang'd, the courſe of things 
is chang'd, the manner both of buying and ſel- 
ling is altered; the ManufaQures are chang'd, 
the very places where they are made are 
chang'd, the Manufacturers remove from 
town to town, and the places know them na 
more; the Markets remove where they are 
ſold, and even the demands of them both 
abroad and at home, the very Nations to 
which they were exported in former times, 
take none now; and Nations which for- 
merly made no uſe of them, are now the 
particular Staple or Market for them? As ha- 
bits and the form of clothing are chang'd 
by the fancies and faſhions of Men, ſo Trade 
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is neceſſarily bound to follow the cuſtoms 
which the ſame faſhions and fancies intro- 
duce. The Manufactures indeed, are in kind 
the ſame, becauſe the principles of all Ma- 
nufactures are the ſame. Wool, Flax, Silk 


and Hair, are the four grand principles and 
foundations of Manufacture, as drugs and 


plants are the Materia Medica, the princi- 


ples, of Phyſic and Pharmacy. 

But tho' the principles are the ſame, the 
management of the materials differ continu- 
ally ; invention forms the modes of weat- 
ing, and art follows as invention leads. The 
Manufacturing is the effect of art, the ma- 
terials are the work of Nature; the firſt are 
variable, but the laſt is the ſame. The Silk 
of Perſia, and the Indies, and the fine Linen 
of Egypt were the Manufactures and Mer— 
chandizes of Tyre, as ancient as the firſt 
ages of Trade; AED could run out my dil- 
courſe in a uſeful as well as diverting dit- 
courſe upon the antiquity of Trade and Ma- 
nufacture, from the vaſt variety of the pro- 


duct of the World, as far back as the Pro- 


phet Zzekzet; but I ſhall not take up your 
1 with things ſo remote. 
The preſent "uſe of it is to obſerve the 
various changes which Trade has ſuffer'd ; 


the ſeveral turns given to the Manufactures 


by the invention of Men ; the violent re- 
movings of the ManufaQures, and the Mar- 


kets of them from one City to another, and 
| from 
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from one Nation to another, as Wars, the 
convulſions of Nations, and the fate of the 
World has directed. 

In proportion to theſe, tho' not equal in 
degree, we ſee daily changes in the na- 
ture of our Commerce, in the kinds of our 
Manufacture among our ſelves, in their ſorts, 
their value, the places of their making, and 
of their vending; and this makes room fot 
new obſervations and inſtructions to the 
| Tradeſman, He that was expert jn "buſineſs 
forty year ago, let him lay by, and be out 
of Trade but twenty year, will have need al- 


moſt to ſerve a new Apprenticeſhip, and 


learn new skill and judgment in the Goods 
he formerly dealt in; and in a word, will 
want juſt to begin where he begun be- 
fore. 

And yet the materials are ſtill the fame, 
the Silks of Perſia are tranſported to Italy, 
to France and to Spittlefields; the raw Silk 
is remoy'd, I mean the very growth of it, 
from the banks of the Caſpian, to the banks 


of the Mediterranean Sca; and from the 


ſhores of Georgia to the ſhores of Italy; 
and the Manufactures of Aſia arc infinitely 
out done in Europe. 


The fine Linen of Egypt is remov'd to 
Holland and Flanders, and the dyeing of 


Purple and Scarlet, for which the Phenici- 
ant were ſo fam d, is loſt to that part of 
B 3 4 the 
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the World, and ſetup in England and Hol. 


land. 


Io bring this home, we find ſeveral bran- 
ches of our Manufactures in England chang'd, 
and ſome of them remov'd ; the kinds of 
them alter d, the demand for them chang'd, 
and that within our own memory, as ſhall 
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be at large ſhew'd in its placc. 


By this means, and for this reaſon, the 
Trade is chang'd, the face of it is chang(d, 
and the place of it; for the Trade follows 
the demand, as the Cart follows the Horſe 
that draws it. 

This variety gives, as I have ſaid, a new 
face to things, and the Manufacturer has 
daily new rules to learn, new cuſtoms to ſet 
up, and new meaſures to take, ſuch as his 
Fore-fathers never knew, and ſo it will be 


to the end of time. 


It is become a policy in Trade, to alter 
Faſhions and Cuſtoms; not only in Cloths, 
that part was always variable, at leaſt in theſe 
parts of the World; but it never went ſuch 
a length in other things as it does now: 
For the Faſhions alter now in the more 
durable kinds of things, ſuch as Furni- 
ture of Houſes, Equipages, Coaches, nay even 
of Houſes themſelves; and Houſes built 
twenty or thirty years ago, are now old fa- 
fhion'd, and muſt be pull'd down, to build 
more modiſh Apartments; and we ſec more 

new Houſes at this time in Eng/an 
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within twenty to thirty years, than were 
built in England in two hundred years be- 
fore. 

This muſt needs give a new turn to the 


Trade, and that of courſe gives new methods 


and new meaſures to the Manufacturers, 
obliges them to a continual ſtudy of novel- 
ty, and to rack their invention for new Fa. 
ſhions, introduces new Cuſtoms, and even 
gives a turn to Trade it ſelf. 

Upon this foundation it becomes neceſ- 
ſary, to an Engliſh Tradeſman, to give him a 


ſtate of the Engliſp Trade, an account of its 


preſent, not its paſt ſituation; and to let him 
ſee, not what it has been, but what it is, and 
not what a Tradeſman was to do forty years a- 
go, but what he is to do now, in order to carry 
on his buſineſs proſperouſly and ſucceſsfully. 

Nor has the ſtate and nature of Trade on- 
ly ſuffer'd a change; but the Tradeſmen 


themſelves are fallen into more extravagan- 
| cies, and make new kinds of excurſions 
out of their buſineſs, run new hazards and 


dangers, and are ruin'd by 'new and differ- 
ent ways than they did, or indeed than they 


could formerly. 


In the good old days of Trade, which 


our Fore-fathers plodded on in, and got 


Eſtates too at, there were no Bubbles, no 


Stock- jobbing, no South-ſea Infatuations, - 
no Lotteries, no Funds, no Annuities, no 


buying. of Navy Bills, and publick Securi- 
B4 tics, 
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ties, no circulating Exchequer Bills; in a 
word, Trade was a vaſt great River, and all 
the Money in the Kingdom ran down its 
mighty ſtream; the whole wealth of the Na. 
tion kept in its Channel, and there were 
no new Canals or Side. drains laid open to 
abate its waters, to divert its current, and 
to carry its ſtream off from the ordinary 
courſe. 

Whereas now half your Trading Ma. 
nufacturers are Stock-jobbers, and half the 
ſtock of the Nation is diverted from the 
channel of Trade to run waſte, as I may 
ſay, and like a River without banks, to 
drown the flat country, and ſpoil the in- 
duſtry of the Plough and the Husbandman. 
Or like a river which uſed to drive many 
Mills, when the Water is by new Drains 
drawn off, and the Stream diverted, they have 
ſcarce Water enough left in the ordinary 
Channel to keep the Mills juſt jogging on, 
not in full work, and ſometimes, nay too 
often, they ſtand ſtill for want of Water; 
whereas ſometimes they have been known 
to be in danger of blowing up by a too * 
weight upon them. | 

In a word, and to leave allegories, Trade 
is limited and ſtraightn'd in abundance of ar- 
ticles, by the diverting ſo vaſt a ſtock of ready 
Money from it, as our Stocks, and Banks, 
and Funds carry out of that ordinary courſe; 
end by the racing _ Credit to a much 

| narroweß 
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narrower compaſs than it was formerly at, 
and by ſeveral other things which are acci- 
dents to Trade particular to theſe times, and 
which Tradeſmen were never acquainted 
with before. 

For this reaſon a new ſtate * Commerce, 
and new Inſtructions to Trading Manufa- 
Rurers, for their carry ing on their Trades, 
and for the management of themſelves, at- 
ter the new methods of Trade, is very ſuita- 
ble to theſe times; and muſt be uſctul toour 
Trading Manufacturers, and this is the far- 
ther deſign of this Work. | 

Previous to this undertaking, and preli- 
minary to this part of it, tis neceſſary to 
mention, that I am ſtill confining my ſelf 
in this work to our Exgliſp Trade; that is 
o ſay, the home Trade, and home Traders, 
including a little of our ſhipping and ſailing; 
ſo far only as it relates to our inland river na- 
vigation, and the coaſting Trade, which be- 
longs to, and is wholly carried on within our 
ſelves; not at all concerning our ſelves with 
the Merchant or the Merchandizing part of 
our Trade, how great ſoever it is, and how- 
cyer well worth conſidering; nay, the 
greater and more worth conſidering that 
part may be, the more I ſhall avoid med- 
ling with it here, referring it to be talk d 
of in its proper place, well meriting to be 
ſpoken of apart, and unincumbred with 


pay other diſcourſe. 
ins z 1 
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It is no boaſt, nor any peculiarity or par- 
tiality to our ſelves to ſay, that England 
is at this time not only a Nation of the 
greateſt Trade in the World, but is the cen. 
ter of the whole Commerce of Europe at 
leaſt, if not the whole trading World. 

I prove it by theſe two heads. 


I. It exports more value of its own pro. 
duce, and of the labour of its own peo- 
ple, than any other Nation. 


II. It conſumes more of the Growth and 
Produce, Labour and Manufacture of 
foreign Countries, than any other Nx 
tion. 


The firſt ſhews the value and excellence 
of its Produce, and of its Manufactures, and 
the demand for them in other Countries, 

And the ſecond proves the dependance 
foreign Nations have upon the Engliſs 
Trade, for the conſumption of their Goods, 
and without which they would not know 
how to vent or diſpoſe of them. 

And to bring it to the point in debate, 
both theſe ſhew the greatneſs and prodigi 
ous extent of our home Trade, which with 
out partiality is certainly beyond any other 
Nation in Europe; and including Scotland 

and Jreland, which yet are not conſiderable 
in proportion to the reſt, greater than . 
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J the reſt of the inland Commerce of Europe. 
| As to our Plantations or Colonies, they are 
naturally to be included, their people being 
our own, and their conſumption always to 
be reckon'd as part of our own, their Pro- 
duce our Produce, and their Wealth our 
Wealth; and fo it is, in all caſes confider'd, 
I ſay our Trade ſo conſider'd, is I believe 
greater than all the inland Trade of Europe. 

It may be worth while, but to take a ſhort 
view here of our importation of Goods of 
foreign growth from abroad, which Goods, 
for ſuch I ſhall only' mention, are chiefly 
made uſe of, and conſumed at home, as for 
ſuch as are exported again to other Coun- 
tries, I take. little notice of them. 

The Wines and Brandy imported from 


F France and Hain, when our Trade was open 

with France, was ſo great, that tis hardly cre- 

: dible; according to an account given in 

5 from the Cuſtom-houſe, they amounted as 
follows. 

g Wine 22372 ton. 


Brandy 11291 ton. 

That Trade being ſince check d 3 rohi- 
bitions, and high duties, the — is 
indeed brought in by ſmuggling and clan- 
deſtine Trade, ſo that no eſtimate can be 
made of it; and the channel of the wine 
Trade being turnd, we imported in the 
year 162 1. into the * of Lanan only, 


a follows, 
| Portugal 
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Portugal wine 20938 pipes. 
aw wine 14147 pipes. 
French wine 999 ton. 
Rheniſb wine 358 ton. 


All thefe wines are conſum d at home, 
beſides" the ſeveral quantities imported in 
the out. ports of England and Ireland, and 
in Scotland, which tho' uncertain, yet by 
an ordinary computation thus. 

The importation in the out-ports of 
Great Britain, and including Ireland, cli. 
mated at one third of the quantity import- 
ed at London. 

The importation of wine in Treland, in- 
cluding French, and incluſive of the wines 
run on ſhore there, and at the J of Man, 
are indeed too low in this calculation by 
a great deal. 

The importation of brandy has been ninc 
thouſand ton a year, ſuppoſe it now at 
one half, ſo that by eſtimation, the Britiſb 
Dominions import yeazly from France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, above forty thouſand ton 
of wine and brandy, beſides Madera winc 


yearly carried to our Meſt India Colonics, 


which, one year with another, amounts to 
above a thouſand pipes a year... 

2. The Silk in bales, raw and thrown ſilk 
including, the Eaft-Indies and China, 2. 


Mounts to an incredible quantity, all which 
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is manufactured at home, except a very ſmall 
quantity ſent to 1reland. 

1000 bales and cheſts from India and China 
taw filk. 

2000 bales from Turkey, 

2000 bales from Italy and Sicily. 
The value of this at but 1004. per bale, one 
with another, is 500000 ,. per Annum. 

3. Add to this, that the fruit properly call'd 
ſo, (ig.) raiſins, figs, almonds, oranges, le- 
mons, currants, raiſins of the ſun, particular- 
ly ſo called, from Alicant, Denia and Xevia. 

Other raiſins from Malaga, almonds from 
Barbary. | f 

Oranges and lemons from Seville, and 
Lisbon, and Malaga. N 

Oyl from Heul and Lisbon, Cadiz and 
Oporto. 

Other oyl from Gallipoli, as alſo from Ge- 
noa and Leghorn. 

Figs from Faro and Figuera. 

Currants from Zant and Cephalonia. 
Almoſt the whole quantity of theſe are im- 
ported here, the Duteh or French take very 
few of them; except ſome oranges and le- 
mons to Holland; France has them of their 


own. Ip 
4. The importation of linen from 
Hambro”, Holland, 
Br emen, F. landers 7 
Ruſſia, Stetin, 


Dant ict, Koningsbro'. 
"Ihe 
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The quantity of linen imported yearly in- 
to England is ſo prodigious great, beſides 
our own linen now greatly encreas'd from 
Ireland and Scotland, that no eſtimate can 
be made of it; the leaſt that I haye heardit 
valued at, has been a million ſterling per 
Amum. And I have a great deal of reaſon 
to believe, that it is very much leſs than 
the quantity amounts to. | 

5. Beſides the importation of linen-yarn, 
which is manufactur'd here, and which is 
now every day encrealing, 

6. Add to this the great conſumption of 
other petty imports from Holland, call'd ha- 
berdaſhry ware, ſuch as thread and incle, 
gimps, bonelace, and other goods of that 
kind, the quantity of which is excecding 
great. As alſo, 

7. Dye ſtuffs, ſuch as woad and madder, 
ſhumack, orchill, &+c. | 

8. Alſo the great importation of cotton, 
as well cotton-wool as cotton-yarn from 
Turkey, chicfly from Smyrna and Scandarom, 
with goats hair, camels hair, Grogram yatn, 
Cc. all for Manufacturing in England. 

9. Spices of the Indies by way of Hol 
land, cloves, nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, al 
conſum'd among our ſelves. 

10. Spaniſh wool, an article of great Vi 
lue, and principally brought hither. 

11. Iron from Sweden, and fome from 


Biſcay in Spain. 
. WT 12, Naval 
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12. Naval ſtores from the Baltic, (vis.) 
Tar, pitch, roſin, hemp and flax, generally 
call'd naval ſtores. 

13. Deals, timber and maſts from Nor- 
Way. 

* Sulphur, (brimſtone) and block mar- 
ble, from Naples, Genoa, Leghorn. 

15. Pickles (vig.) anchovies, capers, o- 
lives, & c. from ditto. 

16. Paper from Holland and Genoa, a very 
great quantity. 

17. Drugs of many ſorts from Turkey, 
Barbary, Spain and the Indies. 

18. Cochineal, indigo, cocao and dying 
woods, from Neu. Spain and Braſil, by way 
of Cadiz and Lisbon. 

19. Gold and ſilver from Guinea, and 
America. 

20. Salt-peter, calicoc's, coffee, tea, red 
carth, China ware, diamonds, pearl, and 
ſeveral other goods which I do not men- 
tion, becauſe they are exported again; ſuch 
as wrought ſilks of China and Bengal, plain 
and printed callicoes, all prohibited here 
except the plain. Let the quantiticsof theſe 
goods which are imported here, and which 
are conſum'd at home, be duly co nſider'd, 
and let them be compared with the ſmall 
quantities of the like goods, or of any other 
which any of our neighbouring nationsim- 


Port, and it will eaſily be decided, whether 


England 
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England may not juſtly be call'd the center 


of the Commerce of Europe. 


It is true, that the Hollanders do exceed 
us in ſome articles of Trade, which they 
import in greater quantities than England, 


as particularly; 


1. In the quantity of iron from Sweden. 


2. Naval ſtores from the Baltic. 

3. Oyl and whale finns from Greenland. 

4. Spices, and ſilks, and callicoes, from 
the Eaſt Indies. 

5. Herrings from the coaſt of Scotland, 

6. Wine and brandy from France. 

I believe, I do them juſtice in ſaying, that 
except theſe ſix articles, they do not come 
up to us in the quantity of any one im- 
portation whatſocyer ; and none of theſe 
five articles are imported for their own con- 
ſumption, but are exported again by them, 


to all the other parts of Europe, where they 


are able to diſpoſe of them. 

Two articles more, indeed, they import 
in vaſt quantities, to their great loſs and 
expence, which however, bleſſed be God, 
we do not want; but ſpare a great deal an- 
nually to them for their money, theſe are 
corn and ſalt. 

The firſt, they fetch from Dantzick and 
from Great Britain. 
The laſt from Serubal, or St. Ubies ncat 


5 in the K. of Portugals ä 
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But all the other goods they import as Mer- 
chants, and export them again, being, as it 
may be ſaid, only the carriers and brokers 
ſor the reſt of the World. | 
But all the importations have mention'd 
above, and abundance more, which are con- 
ſum'd at home, are mingled with our own 
produce and manufacture, and join together, 


to make up the one Immenſe article, of which 


I am ſpeaking, call'd home trade; and thus 
I have brought the whole diſcourſe, which 
might at firſt look like a digreſſion, down 
to the Tradeſman, who is the man I am 
talking to, and to our inland Trade, which 
is the main ſubject of our diſcourſe. 

Not only theſe, but more of other kinds, 
too many to enumerate, and ſome equally 
conſiderable, from other parts, ſupply our 
Tradeſmens Shops, beſides all the product 
of our Colonies and Plantations, which are 
an import equal to the Spaniards return of 
Plate from Mexico and Peru, and which 
did not mention among the reſt. Be- 
cauſe 

I. They are the growth and produce of 
our own Colonies, and ſo are to be rec- 
koned, as our own growth and produce, 
as I have hinted before. And 

2. Becauſe great quantities of thoſe goods 
arc exported again to other countries, to 
the ſingular encreaſe of the wealth and com- 
merce of this Nation. 

Ef C Bout 
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But as far as they are conſum'd at home, 
they mingle, I ſay, with our own growth, 
and manufactures, help to ſtore the ware- 
houſes, and cellars of our Shop- Keepers, and 
add to the immenſe greatneſs of our inland 
Trade, and ſo ſtill they come home to our 
text. 

The particulars of this article of our Plan- 
tation Goods are, 


Sugars, Drugs, Pitch, 
Melaſſes, Rice, Roſin, 
Ginger, Tar, Log wood, 
Tobacco, Turpentine, Fuſtic, 
Indico, Train oyl, Walnut tree 
Piemento, Whalctin, Plank, 
Cotton, Peltry or Furs, Cedar, 
Cocoa, Maſts, Cum alijs. 


Other foreign goods not mention'd be- 
fore, becauſe che quantity is not large, are 
ſuch as Elephants Teeth from Africa. 

Tamerins or Guinea Grains, Civet and 
Civet Cats, from Ditto. 

Soap from Spain. 

Prunes from France. 

Gauls from Turkey. 

Amber, Harts-horn, Sturgeon, Pot-aſhes, 
Oaken Plank, Canvas, from Dant mg icl, 
and & oningsberg. 

Ruſſia- leather, and Linſeed, from * 
vurgh and Riga. 


Copper 
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Copper in coin'd plates and iron, from 
Sweden. f 

Battery and Plate Braſs; call'd Black-latin, 
from Holland. 

Tin Plates ſingle and double, call'd white 
Iron, from Saxony by way of Hamburgh. 

Clap-board and Pipe, and Barrel-ſtaves, 
Wainſcots, and Kid-skins, and Drugs, from 
Hamburgh and Bremen. 

Mum, and Hams of Bacon, Iron Cheſts 
and Kid-skins from Ditto. 

All theſe, and an innumerable ſort of name- 
leſs particulars more, are not only import- 
ed, but are imported for our own con- 
ſumption, and conſequently encreaſe our 
Manufactures, and encreaſe our home Trade. 


Nor are all theſe goods ſo immediately 
made uſe of at home, as only to be pre- 
ſently retailed out to the conſumer; in 
which caſe, they would not be of much 
real benefit to the publick ſtock, and be ons 
ly a drain for our money, aſſiſting the fo- 
reign Commerce, and cauſing the ballance 
of Trade to run againſt us. But many of 
theſe importations run thro' ſeveral parti- 
cular operations of Art, before they come 
to uſe ; and others are manufactured here, and 
ſo employ our poor in great multitudes, . 
before they are fitted for uſe, and ſo are 


many ways ſubſervient to our home Trade, 
C2 which 
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which is ſtill the burthen of the ſong; for 
example, 


An account of foreign Materials, which are 
. uſed in, or. actually are Manufattures of 
England. 


1. The raw ſilks are dyed, ſpun, thrown, 
and then woven into broad and narrow ſil ks, 
ribbons, c. and ſo loſe their ſpecies, be- 
come an Engliſh Manufacture; and arc 
now a very great Manufacture too. 

2. Cotton, Cotton-yarn, Hair, Grograms, 
Sc. all uſed and manufactur'd here at home; 
and in ſeveral ſorts of goods, chiefly Cottons, 
Fuſtians, Dimities, and Mancheſter wares ; 
loſing their ſpecies, and becoming Engliſi 
Manufactures, as the ſilk. 

3. Kid skins are all manufactured, and loſ. 
ing the very name of their kind, are ſold in 
gloyes, and that only. 

4. Elephants teeth chiefly ds into 
Combs, and Toys, become a Manufacture 
of ivory. 

5. Tin plates are manufactur'd by the tin 
men, into all ſorts of kitchen utenſils, lan- 
thorns, watering-pots for gardens, caniſters 
for tea, funnels for chymneys, ſpeaking trum - 
pets, and the like. 

6. Black-latin is manufactur'd into all 
kinds of fine braſs work; but eſpecially 
clock work, moycments for watches, wheels, 
Cc. | 7. Clap- 

A 
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7. Clapboard, Wainſcots and Staves ma- 
nufactur'd into cabinet work, wainſcotting; 
and cooperage for making of casks. 

8. Hemp manufactur'd by the rope- ma- 
kers into all kind of cordage, cables, and 
rigging for ſhips. 

9. Swedes iron and copper manufactur d 
into innumerable cutlery, and foundery, 
and armoury wares, too many to dwell up- 

on. | | 

10. Sugars, very great quantities, which 
they call muſcavado's, or unpurg'd ſugars, 
are ſold to the ſugar-bakers or refiners , 
where they paſs an apparent operation call'd, 
tho' falſly, ſugar-baking, for it ſhould be 
call'd ſugar-boiling, and are then ſold to 
the Grocers throughout England. 

11. Beaver- hair, manufactur'd into hats. 

12. Spaniſh wool mingl'd with our own, 
and wrought into fine broad-cloths and drug- 


gets, call'd therefore Spanzſh-cloths, and Sa- 


ni ſo-druggets. =: 4 

13. All the dye ſtuffs uſed in their pro- 
per places, for the dycing all ſorts of Goods, 
which paſs that operation, to fit them for 
the Trade. 


14, Oyl generally uſed in our woollen 
Manufactures, and if not, then made up 


into Soap. | 

15. Sulphur and Salt peter manufactured 
again in the dangerous Trade of making 
Gunpowder. 

I. C 3 Thus 
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Thus the vaſt import of our Trade is not 


properly for the immediate propagation of 


luxury, and the expence of eating and drink- 
ing, tho' much goes that way too; but it is 
again employ'd by many thouſands of hands, 
and gains to thoſe hands a comfortable ſub. 
ſiſtence, to the propagating our Manufac- 
ture, employing our Poor, and furniſhing 
the Shops and Warc-houſes of the retailer, 
with Goods to the great encreaſe of our 
home Trade, | 

This is a copious ſubject indeed; nor is it 
caſy to give a Deſcription of it in the nar- 
row compaſs to which I am preſcrib'd ; It 
would rather call for a large Volume in 
Folio, however, I muſt do it in little as 


well as I can. 


Tho' the Trading Manufacturer is deſcribd 
in the cloſe of our firſt part, to be only 
ſuch as are concern'd in the home Trade; 
that is to ſay, in buying and ſelling among 
our ſelves, excluſive of all that part, which 
we call foreign correſpondence; yet the 
home Trade is not confin'd to the Goods 


only made at home, or to the Goods only 


conſum'd at home. But the Trading Ma- 
nufacturer 1 am ſpeaking of, is cmploy'd in 
buying and ſelling, as well the Manufactures 
made at home, and the Growth of the 
Country at home, which are exported into 


foreign Countries, and arc bought by the 
Merchants 
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Merchants for that purpoſe ; as alſo in buy- 
ing and ſelling the Goods, which are the 
Growth and ManufaQture of foreign Coun- 
tries; and are imported here by the Mer- 
chants, but are conſum'd at home, or made 
uſe of at home, tho' it be for the fitting 
other Goods for exportation. 

Alſo many of the Goods imported from 
abroad, and which are of the Growth and 
Produce of the Country, from whence they 
come, or the Manufacture of the people 
of thoſe Countries, are bought by our 
Tradeſmen of thoſe Merchants, which 
imported them, and ſold again Nett as they 
come, to other Merchants who export them 
again to other Countries; ſo that tho' they 
are exported again, yet paſſing thus thro' 
the hands of ſome of our Trading Manufac- 
turers, they become on that account a 
branch of our home Commerce, and are a 
part of the general circulation of Trade 
mention'd before. For example, 


Dye ſtuffs and drugs of ſeveral ſorts, as 

I mention'd in the caſe of carriage, are 
foreign Goods; and are bought of the 
Merchants by the Dry-ſalter, who is an 
Engliſh Trading Shopkeeper; and theſe 
are ſold again by the ſaid Salter to other 
Merchants to be exported again; and ſo 
fat as they paſs thro the hands of the 
| 8 I, Gd 
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ſaid Salter, they become an article of our 
home Trade for the time only; ſuch are 
our Salt-peter, Indico, Shumach, Gauls, 


Logwood, Fuſtick, Braſileto, &c. theſe 


loſe alſo their Appearance, luffering the 


2h operation of grinding in a Mill, which 
- ſometimes cauſes them to be bought and 


ſold ſeveral times before they come to be 


exported. 


Callicoe's, India Silks, Cotton, Wool, 
Coffee, Tea, Pepper, and in general, al- 
moſt all the ſorts of Goods imported from 
the Eaft-Tndies, are thus bought and ſold; 
firſt from the Company, and ſecondly to 
the Merchants, for the ſaid Exportation 


and ſo they. become an article of our 


home Trade in the ſame manner; and 


| ſo of the reſt. 


But with this ſhort exception for the 
de. and ſhipping off foreign Goods; 
Vhich in the language of the Cuſtom-houſe 
is call d exporting by Certificate; they have 
alſo another, vig. that they only paſs thro 
a few hands; the reſt of our Trade, 


which may properly, and in a more li- 


mited reſtrain'd ſenſe be call'd our home 


ee Trade, conſifts in buying and ſelling ſuch 
+» Goods of any kind, and of all kinds what- 
ſeoeper, as are conſum'd at home; whether 


manufactured at home or no, and whether 


bodlour own Growth or no; as well what is im- 
ported for our uſe from abroad, as what 


or 
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is exported for other Countries of the Growth 
or Manufacture of our Country, and Peo- 
ple at home; this I take to be a ſhort, and yet 
full account, of the Fund at lcaſt, of our 
home Trade, and of what our Engliſh 
Tradeſmen are employ'd in and about. 

The various manner, how theſe Goods 
of ſo many ſorts and kinds arc brought to- 
gether, and brought to the ſeveral Markets 
where they are ſold; the manner in which 
they paſs from hand to hand, and from 
place to place, which 1 call the circulation 
of Trade, and the prodigious numbers of 
People, which are by this means employ'd, 
more than otherwiſe would be, are the con- 
ſequences of that circulation, and which 
are all articles by themſelves, ſerving to add 
to the great maſs of Buſineſs call'd the Ex- 
liſh home Trade. 

Nor can I exclude that prodigy of Buſi- 
neſs, which tho it is neither buying or ſel- 
ling, making or manufacturing, planting or 
reaping, yet is to be reckon'd a part of 
Trade; and the People principally manag- 
ing it, are juſtly alſo call'd Tradeſmen; I 
mean the article of carriage, by Land and 
by Sea, mention'd in my Introduction, but 
promis d there to be ſpoken to more at 
large. | 


N. B. By this article of carriage, which 
I thus call a branch of Trade, I do 


— 
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not mean the Farmer's carrying his 
corn from the Field to his Barn, or 

from his Barn to the Market; nor the 
Manufacturer carrying his wool to the 
Spinner's, or his yarn from the Spin- 
ner's back to his own houſe; the Ba. 
ker's carrying about his bread, or the 
Butcher and Farmer his proviſions to 
Market; no, tho' theſe are for ſale; 
nor do I reckon up an innumerable 
number of ſmaller things carricd from 
place to place, ſuch as Materials for 
builging and repairing, chalk, and lime, 
and dung, &c. for manuring of Land, 
and the like. 


But by this great article of carriage, Iam 
to be underſtood, to mean carriage for 
Trade; in the capital articles of River and 
Coaſt Navigation, whether of corn or any 
other Goods; and the carriage of ſhopkeep- 
ers Goods, Manufactures and Materials 
for ManufaQurers, which are carry'd by ſtat- 
ed and uſual Carriers for hire, and for the 
particular aſſiſtance of Trade, either by 
Cart, Waggon, or Horſepacks, &c. 

If juſt calculations were made of the im- 
menſe ſums of Money paid yearly in En. 


gland upon this one occaſion, the numbers 


of people, of cattle, and of ſhips which it 
conſtantly employs, tho no calculation could 
de made from it, of the value of the Goods 
| | carricd, 
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carried , eſpecially by land carriage; yet it 
might form ſome 1geas in the mind of the 
reader, how prodigious a thing the Com- 
merce it ſelf is; and of what importance 
the people are conſequently who carry it 
on. 

It is true, the carriage of ſome heavy 
Goods, and in their often removes from 
place to place, as well as from hand to hand, 
before they come to the laſt conſumer, a- 
mounts ſeveral times over the value of 
the firſt coſt; and ſeveral examples might 
be given of this; as particularly that of 
coals, ſalt, fiſh, tobacco, chalk, potters 
and pipe-clay, and ſeyeral other Goods of 
the like ſorts, which are bulky or heavy, 
and arc brought either by Sea or by Land- 
carriage a great way. 

How the coals in ſeveral parts of Emg- 
land, where they are carried twenty to thir- 
ty miles and more, by waggons and horſe- 
carriage, are bought for 2 5. or 45. per 
Chaldron at the Pit, and are worth from 
five to ten times that ſum at the con- 
ſumer's, merely by the expence of carriage, 
I have mention'd already; it muſt be add- 
ed, that where they pay no tax, for the 
Tax upon coals is only placd upon ſuch 


coals as are carried by Sea, the River 


carried coals paying no part of it, though 
in ſome places carried over large arms or 
Bays of the Sea: thus in the caſe of the coals 

2 brought 
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brought from the weſt part of 7orkſbire, 
from Wakefield, down the River Calder; 
theſe coals are carry'd by Water to Selby; 
and then they enter the open Sea, or arm 
of the Sea, which we call the Humber; the 
Air and Calder, tho' join'd , loſing their 
names. Thus they paſs the ſaid Hum. 
ber, where it is ſeveral miles broad, and 
then enter the Ouſe, and go up by the tide 
to the City of Zorł, and yet pay no duty; 
theſe coals are bought at the Pit for at moſt 
I d. to 1 4. per Buſhel, and yet at Tork, tho 
carried all the way by Water, are ſold for 
7 d. to 8 d. per Buſnel at cheapeſt; and much 
more ſometimes. 

The Newcaſte-coals brought by Sea to 
London, are bought at the Pit, or at theStcath, 
which is the Wharf, for under 5 s. per Chal- 
dron ; I ſuppoſe I ſpeak with the moſt ; but 
when they come to London, are not deliverd 
to the conſumers under from 25 to 3O F. per 
Chaldron; and when they arc a third time 
loaded on board the Lighters in the Thames, 
and carried thro' bridge, then loaded a fourth 
time into the great weſt-country Barges, and 
carry'd up the River, perhaps to Oxford, or 
Abbington, and thence loaded a fifth time in 
Carts or waggons, and carried perhaps ten or 
fifreen or twenty miles, to the laſt conſumer ; 
by this time they are ſometimes ſold for 45 to 
50s. per Chaldron; ſo that the 5 g. firſt coſt 
including 5 s. tax is encreaſed to five 9 

the 
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the prime coſt; and becauſe I have menti- 
on'd the frequent loading and unloading the 
coals, 'tis neceſſary to explain it here once 
for all, becauſe it may give a light into the 
nature of this River and Coaſt Commerce, 
not in this thing only, bur in many others. 
Theſe loadings are thus. 
1. They are dug in the Pit a vaſt depth 
in the Ground, ſometimes fifty, ſixty, to a 
hundred fathom, and being loaded, for ſo 
the Miners call it, into a great basket or Tub, 
are drawn up by a wheel and horſe, or hor- 
ſes, (to the day that is to the light) to the top 
of the ſhaft or pit mouth, and there thrown 
out upon the great heap to lye ready againſt 
the Ships come into thePort to demand them. 
2. They are then loaded again into a 
great machine call'd a Waggon, which by 
the means of an artificial road call'd a Wag- 
gon way, goes with the help of but one 
horſe, and carries two Chaldron or more 
at a time; and this ſometimes three or four 
miles to the neareſt River or Water-carriage 
they come at, and there they are either 
thrown into or from a great ſtore-houſe call'd 
a Htethe, made ſo artificially, with one part 
cloſe to or hanging over the Water, that 
the Lighters or Keels can come cloſe to 
or under it, and the coals be at once ſhot _ 
out of the Waggon into the ſaid Lighters, 
which carry them to the. Ships; which I 
call the firſt loading upon the Water. 
wa | : From 
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From the Lighters they are thrown by 
hand into the Ships, which is the fe 
cond loading. 

From the Ships being brought to Londm, 
they are deliver d by the Coal. Meeters 
into Coal-lighters or Veſſels in the River, 
which is the third loading. 

From thoſe Lighters into the great Weſſ. 
country Barges, ſuppoſe for Oxford or 
Abbington, which is the fourth load- 
ing. Bei | 

From thoſe Barges they are loaded into 
Carts and Waggons, to be carried to 
the reſpective Country Towns to the 
laſt conſumer, which is the fifth el 
ing. 

But if you include the account of their ae 
and loading into the Waggons, this makes 
ſeven ſeveral removes, all which adds to the 
expences, and heightens the price of Coals to 
ſuch a degree, as is mention'd above. 

It is the like in ſeveral other Goods, too 
many to repeat; ſuch as Salt, Lead, Stone, 
&c. As the workmanſhip adds to the 
value of ManufaQtures,. ſo the carriage to 
that of heavy Goods; thus the Tobacco from 
Virginia is bought thence at 1 d. per pound, 
and yet by the freight, the lading firſt by Sloops 
there, then unlading by Lighters here, and 
Carts after, to what a rate does it raiſe the 
Goods! not to mention the duties to the 
Crown. | 

But 
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But from theſe bulky heavy articles, let 
us come to that which is more particular- 
ly a branch of the great Commerce I am 
ſpeaking of, namely the carriage of Tradeſ- 
mens Goods from place to place, for ſale. 

This article would ſeem very incredible 
were it not to be demonſtrated; the num- 


bers of carriers by waggon and by pack- 


horſes, who are conſtantly going and com- 
ing, between this great City of London, 
and almoſt all the Towns of note in Exg- 
land, from beyond Exeter 160 miles South- 
weſt, to Edinburgh 300 to 340 miles North; 
and from Weſt-Cheſter 150 miles North- 
weſt, to Norwich and Tarmouth 100 miles 
Eaſt. 

The number of veſſels, horſes and peo- 
ple employ'd in this carriage is incredible, 


and the Money annually paid for this car- 


riage is ſoalſo; let ſome few articles explain 
it in general. 

It is computed by Authors of good Cre- 
dit, that the County of Warwzck ſends up 
to London yearly, and to Sturbridge- Fair 
19000 ton of Cheeſe. 

The County of Cheſpire, and its adjacent 
Lands, near 30000 ton of Cheeſe to Lon- 
don, and all other places. 


The Counties of folk, including Cam- 
bridgeſvire and a ſmall quantity from York , 


fifty thouſand firkins of Butter, each firkin 
weighs 56 pounds. 
The 
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The quantity of Corn conſum'd in the 
City of London and parts adjacent is ſo great, 
and the way of its being brought thither 
ſo different, as ſhall be ſhewn in its 
place, that no calculation can be made of 
it, ſo I ſhall not attempt it: Tis our great 
felicity in England, that how great and 
grievous ſoever the Taxes have been, we 
arc not yet come to a Gabelle or tax up- 
on Corn, as is the caſe of Italy, and many 
other Countries, and may in time be our 
caſe, if Wars and publick Perplexities en- 
creaſe upon us. Were that our caſe, we had 
been able exactly to calculate the quantity 
of Corn brought to this great Market, and 
to all the reſt of the great Corn Markets 
in England. 40 

Bur it may ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, 
that beſides the prodigious quantity of Corn, 
and Meal, and Malt, brought by Sea, and 
by the navigation of the Thames, and other 
Rivers; ſuch as the Medway, the Lea, and 
ſeveral ſmaller Rivers to London, the like of 
which is not to be ſeen in the World; there 
is alſo a very great quantity, eſpecially of 
Meal and Malt, brought by Land- carriage, 
from the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Suſſex, 
and Hampſhire, for the Wheat is carry d by 
Land even from beyond Mincheſter to Farn- 
ham Market, and from thence to the Mills a- 
bout Guildford, and all the Country adjoin- 


ing, and then to London by Water. f 
I n 
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In like manner Wheat is brought from 
Northamptonſhire, nay from Harbro” in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and from Bedford, to the great 
Markets of Hempſtead, S. Albans, and Hiich- 


in, and being then ground at innumerable 
Mills (in the County of Herzford chiefly, 


which is full of Mills,) is brought by Land- 
carriage to London. 

This vaſt carriage of Corn and Meal to 
London, is a branch of Trade, and is to be 
reckon'd as ſuch, otherwiſe I ſhould not men- 
tion it, having hinted, that I do not rec- 
kon the carriage of Corn to Market, as 
an ordinary part of Trade: Bur this ar- 
ticle is a part of the great Carriage I am 
ſpeaking of, and 'tis obſervable, that there 
are many Farmers, and others that are not 
Farmers, who keep Teams of Horſes on pur- 
poſe to let them out, for the bringing of 
Corn, and Meal, and Malt to London ; and 
generally theſe Carriages go back laden 


with Coals, Grocery, Wine, Salt, Oil, 


Iron, Cheeſe, and other heavy Goods for 
Shop- keepers and Tradeſmen of the 
Country, and it is a very great return they 
make for the mere expence of this Car- 
riage. 

Here I might branch out this diſcourſe very 
profitably, and very much for the benefit of 
the Engliſh Tradeſman, in giving an account 
of the Corn - Trade, the Butter and Cheeſe- 
Trade, and the Malting-Trade; three arti- 

Vol. II. D cles 


cles which employ ſo much of the Lands 
of England, and ſuch an innumerable num- 
ber of our People and Cattle, that they are, 
and ] believe juſtly ſo eſteemd, a quarter 
part of the whole inland Commerce: But 
this wou'd: be a task ſo difficult, is a ſubject 
ſo nice, ſo full of variety, and of uſeful 
Inſtruction to the Tradeſmen, as well as 
to the landed Men, that unleſs I wou'd 
handle it very ſuperficially, which I de- 
ſire not to be guilty of in any thing J 
ſhall ſpeak of in this Work, it wou'd be 
the greateſt folly imaginable to meddle with 
it. 5 3¹ | 
The parts of it are- ſo many, the Chan- 
nels it runs in ſo differing and diſtant from 
one another, and the People are employ'd 
in it in ſo differing a manner, that it wou'd 
take up a large Volume by it ſelf. 
It muſt ſuffice to ſay, that England and 
Scotland, which are now prodigiouſly en- 
creas'd in the Product of Corn, and cvery 
day more and more encreaſing, do ſupply 
2 very great part of the Trading Countries, 
I mean on the South and Weſt Shores of 
Europe, with Corn, wheneyer their Crops 
fail, or that by Scarcity or War, or any o- 
ther means, the price in thoſe Countries 
makes it worth while to carry it to them. 
It is very ſcldom but in ſome parts ot 
other the Harveſt fails; differing Climates 
and diffcring Soils make frequent deficiencies 
"8 : x In 
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in Corn, drought ſtarves them in Hain, Lo- 
cuſts devour em in J7cz{y, and on the coaſt of 
Barbary; exceſſive Rains hurt em in France, 
and eſpecially Hail; and the like in Germany ; 
and as to Holland, their doors are always 
open to receive Corn, having little, very lit- 
tle of their own; not enough, as a good 
Author writing on that ſubject expreſſes it, 
to feed their Cocks and Hens. Some or 
other of theſe Markets ſeldom fail, and 
England ly ing open by Sea to them all, tis 
very ſeldom but we have a vent abroad. 

If it happens otherwiſe, if plenty and a 
good Harveſt bleſſes all the Countries I ſpeak 
of, and they call for no Corn for France, 
Hain, Portugal, or Italy, that Bleſſing which 
makes the World ſmile, makes us mourn; 
tis a bad article for Creat-Britain, that we 
are, as it may be ſaid, curs d with Plenty. 
In a word, our Product being more than 
our conſumption, and the Corn not find- 
ing a vent, the Farmer is ruin d, the Land- 
lord can't be paid his Rent, the Lands can- 
not be till'd, ſo the poor are not employ'd ; 

a ſtrange Paradox! the People ſtarve by 
having too much Bread. 

Asthe Corn-Trade is of ſuch conſequence 
to us, for the Shipping off the overplus, ſo 
it is a very conſiderable Buſineſs in it (elf; 
the principal People concern'd in it, as a 
Trade, are, tho' very numerous indeed, yet 


but of four Denominations. | 
| D 2. I. Corn- 
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I. Corn- Factors. 
II. Meal-Men. 
III. Malſters. 
IV. Carriers. 


I. Corn- Factors; theſe, as Corn is now 
become a conſiderable article of Trade, as 
well foreign Trade or Merchandize, as in- 
land Trade, are now excecding numerous; 
and tho' we had them at firſt only in Lon. 
don, yet now they are alſo in all the 
great Corn-Markets and Ports where Corn 
is exported thro the whole Ifland of Bri- 


lain, and in all thoſe Ports they generally 


correſpond with the Corn- Factors in Lon- 
don. 

Theſe Corn-Faftors in the Country ride 
about among the Farmers, and buy the 
Corn, even in the Barn before it is threſh'd, 
nay, : ſometimes they buy it in the Field 
ſtanding, not only before it is reap'd, 
This ſubtle buſineſs 
is very profitable, for by this means, cun- 
ningly taking advantage of the Farmers by 
letting them haye Money before- hand, 
which they, poor Men, often want, they buy 
cheap when there is a proſpect of Corn be- 
ing dear; yet ſometimes they are miſtaken 
too, and arc catch'd in their own ſnarc; by 
all which you will eaſily allow me, that 
theſe arc one of thoſe ſorts of Tradeſmen, 
_ as I (aid, (Chap. II.) 3 not to be 

4 fools, 
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fools, and indeed they ſeldom are ſo; and 
were they fam'd for their honeſty, as much 
as they generally are for their underſtanding 
in buſineſs, they might boaſt of having 
a very ſhining character. 


II. Meal- Men ; theſe generally live either 
in London, or within thirty Miles of it, 
that employment chiefly relating to the Mar- 
kets of London; they formerly were the 
general buyers of Corn, that is to ſay, 
Wheat and Rye, in all the great Markets 
about London, or within thirty or forty 
Miles of London, which Corn they uſed 
to bring to the neareſt Mills they could find 
to the Market, and there have it ground, 
and then ſell the Meal to the Shopkeepers, 
called Meal-men in London. 

But a few Years paſt has given a new 
turn to this Trade; for now the Bakers in 
London, and the parts adjacent, go to the 
Markets themſelves, and have cut out the 
Shopkceping Meal- men; ſo the Bakers are 
the Meal-men, and ſell the fine Flower to 
private Families, as the Meal- men uſed to do; 
and as the Bakers have cut out the Meal- 
ſhops in London, ſo the Millers have cut 
out the Mealmen in the Country ; and 
whereas they formerly only ground the 
Corn for the Meal-men, they now ſcorn 
that Trade, buy the Corn, and grind it for 
themſelves ; ſo the Baker goes to the Mil- 
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ler for his Meal, and the Miller goes to 
the Market for the Corn. 

It is true, this is an anticipation in Trade, 
and is againſt that ſtated wholeſome rule 
of Commerce, which I mention'd before, 
Viz. That Trade ought to paſs thro' as 
many hands as it can, and that the cir- 
culation of Trade, like that of the 
Blood, is the life of the Commerce. But 
I am not directing to what ſhou'd be, but 
telling what is; 'tis certain, the Meal-men 
arc in a manner cut out of the Trade, both 
in London and in the Country too, except 
it be thoſe Country Meal-men who ſend 
Meal to London by Barges, from all the 
Countrics bordering on the Thames, or on 
any _ navigablc River running into the 
Thames, Weſt, and ſome about Chicheſter, 
Arundel, and the coaſt of Suſſex and Hamp- 
ſhire, who fend Meal by Sea; and theſe are 
a kind of Meal-Merchants, and have Fac- 
tors at London to ſell it for them, either 
at Qucen-hith, the great Meal-Market of 
England, or at other ſmaller Markets. 

By this change of the Trade, the Mil- 
lers, eſpecially in that part of England which 
is near the Thames who in former times were 
eſteem'd People of a very mean Employ- 
ment, are now become Men of vaſt Buſi- 
neſs; and it is not an uncommon thing to 


have Mills upon ſome of the large Rivers 
| near 
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near the Town, which are let for three or 
four hundred pounds a year rent. 


III. Malſters; theſe are now no longer 
Farmers, and as might be ſaid, working 
labouring People, as was formerly the cate, 
when the public expence of Beer and Ale, 
and the number of Ale-houſes was not ſo 
great, but generally the moſt conſiderable 
Farmers malted their own Barley, eſpecial- 
ly in the Towns and Countries ; and from 
whence they ſupplied London, and almoſt 
cyery farm houſe of note. 

As the demand for Malt encreas'd, thoſe 
Farmers found it for their purpoſe to make 
more and larger quantities of Malt, than 
the Barley they themſelves ſowed wou'd ſup- 
ply, and ſo bought the Barley at the ſmal- 
ler Farms about them; till at length the 
Market for Malt till encreaſing, and the 
profits likewiſc encouraging, they ſought far 
and near for Barley; and at this time the 
Malting Trade at Ware, Hartford, Royſton, 
Hitchin, and other Towns on that ſide 
of Hertfordſhire, fetch their Barley twenty, 
thirty, or forty Miles, and all the Barley they 
can get out of the Counties of Ee, Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Huntingdon, and even as far 
as Suffolk, is little enough to ſupply them; 
and the like it is at all the Malt-making 
Towns upon the River of Thames, where 
the e is carried on for ſupply of 
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London, ſuch as Kingſton, Chertſey, Windſor, 
High-Wickham, Reading, Wallingford, Ab- 
bington, Tame, Oxford, and all the Towns 
adjacent; and at Abbington in particular they 
have a Barley - Market, where you (ce 
cvery Market- day four or five hundred 
Carts and Waggons of Barley to be ſold at 
a time, ſtanding in rows in the Market place, 
beſides the vaſt quantity carry'd directly to 
the Malſters houſes. 

The Malt-Trade thus encreaſing, it ſoon 
came out of the hands of the Farmers; for 
either the Farmers found ſo much Buſineſs, 
and to ſo much advantage in the Malting 
Trade, that they left off Ploughing, and put 
off their Farms, ſticking wholly to the Malt; 
or other Men, encouraged by the apparent 
advantage of the Malting Trade, ſet it up by 
it ſelf, and bought their Barley, as is ſaid 
above of the Farmers when their Malt Trade 
firſt encreaſed, or both theſe together, 
which is moſt probable; and thus Malting 
became a Trade by it ſelf. 

Again, tho the Farmers then generally 
left off Malting in the manner as above; 
yet they did not wholly throw themſelves 
out of the profit of the Trade, but hir'd the 
making of their own Malt; that is, to put 
out their Barley to the Malt-houſes to be 
made on their account; and this occaſion d 
many Men to erect Malt-houſes chiefly to 
make Malt only for other people, at ſo 
1 much 
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much per Quarter, as they could agree; 
and at intervals, if they wanted full em- 


ploy, then they made it for themſelves: of 


theſe I ſhall ſay more preſently. 

It is objected by ſome, that this Malting 
or Malt-making is not a Trade, but a Manu- 
fature, and that the Malſters, therefore, 
ſhou'd not be rank'd among the Tradeſmen, 
of whom this Work has all along been ſup- 
poſed to ſpcak. 

But my anſwer will reconcile this by the 
help of two diſtinctions. 


1. We muſt diſtinguiſh between Tradeſ- 
men that are Shopkeepers, and which 
arc properly ſpoken of in the former 
part of this Work, and Tradeſmen, 
who tho' they are dealers, and that 
perhaps as conſiderably as the others, 

yet by the courſe of their Buſineſs, 
tranſact their Affairs in another man- 
ner, of whom there are a very great 
variety, and whom we muſt diſtinguiſh 
not in this Trade of Malting only, 
but in ſeveral other articles of Buſine(s, 
of which we may have occaſion to 
ſpeak. 
2. In this particular Trade of Malting, g. 
we muſtdiſtinguiſh between thoſe Mal- 
ſters who make their Malt themſelves, 
and ſell it either at home or at Lon- 
uon, and who are very properly call d 
Tradeſ- 
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d Tradeſmen, and thoſe Malſters, Who, 
1 4 above, are only working Malſters, 
and make it for other Men, at a cer- 
| Be ner price per Quarter, for the mere 1a- 
bour of the operation; theſe are indeed 
as Manufacturers of Malt, and with them 
the Malt isa Manufacture and no more; 
* as in the City of London, there are 
Goldſmiths who keep Shops, ſell 
wWirought Plate, Rings, and ſeveral o- 
ther things of Silver and Gold, and buy 
old Plate; and theſe are very juſtly cal- 
led Tradeſmen, and diſtinguiſh'd as ſuch 
by the name of Goldſmiths ; and there 
are at the ſame time ade workers, who 
Melt, Caſt and Hammer up all ſorts 
* 0k Plate and other valuable things of 
Gold or Silver, and theſe are call'd 
25 working Goldſmiths or Silverſmiths, 
and are very properly call'd Smiths, 
for they are mere Manufacturers and 
- Workmen, and the Plate, as it comes 
out of their hands, is a Manufacture, 

and no more. 


f - Theſe diftintions will ſet us right in our 
judging of who ate, and who are not to be 
call'd Tradeſmen in the ſenſe of this diſ⸗- 
courſe; ſo that when we direct our Inſtruc- 
tions to the Complete Tradeſman, we may 
know who ye are talking to, and who 
r , 
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It is with this diſtinction, that I menti- 
ond the Corn-fattors in the laſt article be- 
fore this as Tradeſmen, tho' they keep no 
Shops; and they muſt be mentioned again 
here; becauſe as the Malt-Trade is now be- 
come ſo great, there are great numbers 
of thoſe Factors who (ſell no other Grain 
(for Malt is till a Grain) than Malt; and 
arc, as we may ſay, agents for the Malſters 
who ſtay in the Country , and only ſend 
up their Goods, and aſſiſtants to thoſe Mal- 
ſters who come up themſelves. 

Ihe mentioning theſe Factors again here, 
naturally brings me to obſerve a new way 
of buying and ſelling of Corn, as well as 
Malt, which is introduc'd by theſe Factors 
a practice greatly encreas'd of late, tho it is 
an unlawful way of Dealing, and many 
ways prejudicial to the Markets ; and this 
is buying of Corn by ſamples only: the 
calc is thus. - 

The Farmer that has perhaps twenty load 
of Wheat in his Barn, rubs out only a few 
handfulls of it with his hand, and puts it 
into a little money bag, and with this ſam- 
ple, as tis call'd, in his pocket, away he your 
to Market. 

When he comes there, he ſtands wich his 
little bag in his hand at the particular 
place where ſuch buſineſs is done, and there 
the Factors or Buyers come alſo ; the Factor 


looks on — ſample, asks his price, bids, and 
8 3 then 
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then buys; and that not a ſack or a load, but 
the whole quantity; and away they go to. 
gether to the next Inn to ou the bar- 
gain, 

This adjuſting the bargain is thus; The Fac- 
tor demands how much he has of the Corn, 
he ſettles that at twenty load, more or leſs, 
as the mow may come out; then how ſoon 
he can have it, ready threſh'd, clean'd and 
deliver'd, and the time is agreed on. 

The Farmer inquires where he muſt de- 
liver it, which is generally agreed to be ei- 
ther to ſuch or ſuch Hoys or Barges, or Vel- 
ſels, as the neareſt navigation to the place; 
or at ſuch and ſuch Mills, if it be Wheat, 
as are neareſt to be ground at; (this laſt is, 
if the buyer acts for a Mecal-man or Miller.) 
The next demand is the payment, and that 
is adjuſted to be at the delivery, or per- 
haps the Factor will be fo kind to the Far- 
mer as to bring it to his houſe, if not far 

off; upon this the Factor gives earneſt, and 
ſo the whole barn, or ſtack, or mow of 
Corn is ſold at once; and not only ſo, but 
tis odds but the Factor deals with him ever 
after by coming to his houſe, and ſo the 
Farmer troubles the Market no more. 

This kind of Trade is chiefly carried on in 
thoſe Market. Towns which are at a ſmall 
diſtance from London, or at leaſt from the 
River Thames; ſuch as Rumford, Dartford, 


Gre yes, Rocheſter, Maidſtone, Chelmsford, 
Malden, 
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Malden, Colcheſter, Ipſwich, and ſo down 
on both ſides the River to the Norzhfore- 
land; and particularly at Margate, and 
Whitftaple, on one ſide; and to the coaſt 
of Suffolk, and along the coaſt both ways 

beyond, and likewiſe up the River; alſo 
At theſe Markets you may ſee, that be- 
ſides the Market-houſe where a ſmall quan- 
tity of Corn perhaps is ſeen, the place men- 
tioned above, where the Farmers and Fac- 
tors meet is like a little exchange, where 
all the reſt of the Buſineſs is tranſacted, and 
where an hundred times the quantity of 
Corn is bought and fold, as appears in ſacks 
in the Market-houſe; it is thus in particu- 
lar at Grayes, and at Dartford; and tho 
on a Market-day there are very few Wag- 
gons with Corn to be ſeen in the Market, 
yet the Street or Market-place, nay, the 
Towns and Inns are throng'd with Far- 
mers, and ſamples on one hand, and with 
Meal-men, London- Bakers, Millers, and 
Corn-Factors, and other Buyers on the other 
the reſt of the Week you ſee the Waggons 
and Carts continually coming all Night, 
and all Day, laden with Corn of all ſorts to be 
deliver'd on board the Hoys, where the Hoy- 
men ſtand ready to reccive it, and general. 
ly to pay for it alſo; and thus a prodigious 
Corn-Trade is manag'd in the Market, and 
little or nothing to be ſeen of it. 
Now tho' this is openly done, nor _ I 
| | ee” . 
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ſee it will be ever practicable to prevent i it 
yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that this is a 
really clandeſtine Trade, utterly unlawful, 
and may ſometimes be very inconvenient, as 
it opens the door to the fatal and forbid. 
den Trade of engroſſing, regrating, forcſtal. 
ling the Markets, and the like, which i in 
caſes of ſcarcity may be, and ſometimes has 
been very injurious to the public, and eſpe- 
cially to the poor. 

It is alſo a great injury to the Markets 
as well to the Market-Towns, in prevent- 
ing the concourſe of People, and horſes, 
and carriage to the place, which affects the 
whole Trade of that Market, as is viſible 
in thoſe Towns where it is practisd to a 
great degree; as allo to the Market, as a 
property ; for the Markets of England are 
frequently the particular Eſtates of private 
Perſons, and the Markets in Corporations 
are generally the Eſtate and Property of the 
Corporation as a body Politic. 

But it is not our buſineſs here to diſcourſe 
of the Injuſtice in this part of Trade, but to 
deſcribe it, and give an account that it is 
ſo. There are many branches of this Corn- 
Trade, Which vary as the circumſtances of 
time, and of public Affairs influence it; by 
which frequent prohibitions, and reſtraints 
are laid upon the Exportation, and ſome- 
times Limitations of the price: But theſe 

things are too long for this place. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Principles and Subject of 4 
Home- Trade, | about Ales our 


Tradeſmen are more particularly 
employ d. 


＋ H E Introduction having frequently 
led me from ſpeaking of and to 


the Tradeſmen of Great- Britain, 
to the Trade it ſelf, eſpecially. as it is ex- 
plain d to mean the Home-Trade, excluſive 
of the Merchandizing part of Buſineſs: I 
am now of courle to ſpeak of the other 
parts or branches of that Trade, not men- 
tioned in the ſaid Introduction; and it ſeems 
proper to diſpatch theſe ſeveral branches 
together, that our AGCOUBL of thing; may 
not be confus dc. 
The Home-Trade of. Exe Lend, as is noted 
already, may be 9 — to conſiſt of 
things produc'd at Home, or things im- 
ported from Abroad ; and as all theſe gradu- 
ally come into the hands of the Tradeſs 
man, ſo they more particularly become 
the ſubj oct of the Home- Trade: The Goods 
imported from abroad are bought by the 
Tradeſman from the Merchant importer; 


the Goods produce d at home arc, in like 


manner, 
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manner, bought from the Grower or firſt 
Producer; ſuch as Wool from the Graſier, 
Corn from the Farmer, Metal from the 
Miner, and the like; or from the Merchant 
or Maker, ſuch as Woollen Manufactures 
from the Clothier, Cotton Manufactures 
from the Maker, Leather from the Tanner, 
Earthen · ware from the Potter, wrought 
Iron from the Black- ſmith, wrought Plate 
from the Silver-ſmith, and the liłe; and thus 
theſe alſo become the ſubject of Trade, 


and ſo employ the Tradeſmen of whom J 


have been ſpeaking. 

Of the Goods imported from abroad and 
bought of the Merchant, I have ſpoken in 
the Introduction. Theſe foreign Importa- 
tions coming into the Shopkeeper's hands, 
or into the hands of Manufacturers, who, as! 
have ſaid, are ſo far the Conſumers, are 
now no more to be treated as foreign, but 
the branches of the general home Conſump- 
tion, and in part are the ſupport of the 
Tradeſmen of England. 


The next and chief article is our own 


product or inland Goods in general, and 


theſe, as above, arc divided into two 


heads. 


I. The mere product of NaTuRE, ſuch as 
are alſo mentioned before, viz. Wool, 


Skins, Hides, Corn, Coals, Metals, 


Oc. 
| II. The 
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II. The product of Arr, ſuch as we more 
particularly and properly call Manutac- 
ture. | | 


Both theſe are the ſubject of Trade, and 
the ſupport of the Tradeſmen of Great-Brj- 
tain, of whom I am ſpeaking ; and ſince tis 


neceſſary to deſcribe them more particular- 


ly, I ſhall do it ſo as that the Tradeſman 
may receive Inſtruction too in his buſineſs 
from the deſcription, and ſo make this part 
of the Work uſeful to him, as a Tradeſ- 
man, as well as the other. I begin with 
the Manufactures, 

The Manufactures of Great-Britain, arc 
ſo prodigious in quantity, that the varicty 
of kinds is ſcarce taken notice of; nay, 
ſome have their thoughts ſo engroſsd by 
the Woollen and Clothing Manufacture, 
that when you. name the word Manufacture, 
they wou'd underſtand nothing but the 
Woollen Manufacture, they wou'd have, it 
be call'd The Manufacture, as if there were 
no Manufacture, or that nothing was to 
be call'd a Manufacture, but what was made 
of Wool; whereas Great-Pritain, as we 
ſhall ſee in its courſe, has her people em- 
ploy'd in many very uſcful Manufactures, 
and that ſuch as make very conſiderable 
articles in our Commerce as well our home, 
Trade as our foreign Trade, giving buſi- 
neſs to the Tradeſman and to the Mer- 
E chant, 
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chant alſo, as it does likewiſe employment 
and wages to the poor. 

In giving an account of theſe Manufac- 
tures it will be very uſeful to the Tradeſman 
to obſerve, not only what the Manufactures 
themſelves are, their names and kinds, but 
where they are ptincipally made, and in what 
part of the Country, that ſo the Tradeſmen 
dealing in thoſe Goods may have at leaſt 
a general notion of the Manufacture it ſelf, 
what it is, how made, and where to en— 
quire after it. | 

But here, previous to the ſeveral ſpecics 
of the Woollen Manufacture, there is a ne- 
ceſſary obſervation tobe made relating to the 
firſt and general operation of the thing call- 
cd Wool; however plain and eaſy the road 
of ManufaQturing may be, or rather appears 
to be, I muſt let the Tradeſmen know, that 
the apparatus in general is in itſelf very 
conſiderable, and almoſt cqual to the Ma- 
nufacture itſelf; and that in order to under- 
ſtand the Manufacture, it is neceſſary to 
underſtand the ſeveral things done in or- 
der to prepare the materials, and the many 
hands thoſe materials paſs thro' before they 
come to the finiſher, or, as I may call him, 
the Maſter Manufacturer who ſends them to 
Market, by whom they come to the Tradeſ- 
man himſelf. 

The Wool and the Oil mentioned in 


our beginning, as the great principles ” 
the 
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the Manufacture in general, are brought by 
differing channels to the hands of the Ma- 
nufacturer; and indeed paſs a long way in 
the ordinary channel of Trade, before they 
meet at the Clothier's houſe. 

The Or has already been mention'd, it 
chicfly comes from Gallipoli, a City in the 
gulph of Otranto in Italy, and in the King- 
dom of Naples, or from Seville, and Cadix, 
in $pazn,and from Faro, Figuera, Lisbon, and 
Oporto in Portugal; but the greateſt quan- 
tity is that from Gallipoli; I need not add 
that this is imported by the Merchant, bought 
by the Tradeſman, and ſold to the Manu- 
facturer. 

The Wool. has many Channels as well 
from Abroad as at Home. 

I. Wool from Abroad makes only two 
Articles. 


1. Spaniſh-wool, of which I need ſay no 
more than as is ſaid of the Oil, tis im- 
ported from Hain by the Merchant, 
and chiefly from Bz/boa, is bought by 
the Tradeſman, ſold again to the 
Clothier, being moſtly uſed up with the 
Enghiſh-wool, and mixt together, the 
Spaniſh being too fine, and ſhort, to uſe 
by itſelf, except in ſome particular goods. 

2. Iriſp- cool, this comes over by allow- 
ance ſettled by Parliament, and is only 
admitted to be imported at the fol- 

2 lowing 
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lowing Ports, viz. at Biddiford, Barn. 
ſtaple; Minhead, Briſtol, and Liverpool. 


N. B. We have ſometimes, and in ſmall 
quantities, a good ſort of Wool from 
Barbary, the African Wool being of 
good ſubſtance, a long full ſtaple, and 
not very coarſe. 

N. B. It might be noted, that if the 
Spaniards were an induftrious, diligent 
People, and underſtood any thing of 
Improvement, and eſpecially of Ma- 
nufacturing, and wou'd furniſh them- 
ſelyes with this Wool of Barbary, and 
mix it with their own, it wou'd work 
as well together as could be deſir'd, 
and they might make as good a Ma- 
nufacture as our Jpan;fh-Cloths ; but 
they have neither the art or the appli- 
cation, 


Alſo we have ſometimes Wool import- 
ed from Turkey and is called Caramania- 
Wool, which is very good, but the quan- 
tity is but ſmall. 

3. The Enghiſh-Wool, This is the main 
article, the ſubſtance of the whole Manu- 
facture, and conſequently the chief article 
in all the Home Trade of Great-Britazn. 

But we muſt not paſs it over, that this 
Wool takes a great many ſeveral turns 
thro' a great many hands, and appcars 1n 

* many 
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many ſeveral Shapes, ſuffers a great ma- 
ny ſeveral Operations, and even alterations, 
before it comes to the Manufacturer or 
Clothier, and in thoſe various turns of its 
ſpecies, it may be ſaid to be for ſome time 
in the hands of the Tradeſman, and is ma- 
naged as an article of the Home-Trade, and a 
very conſiderable article too; tho afterwards 
it ceaſes to move in that channel, and be- 
comes a material in the hand of the Labou- 
rer or Manufacturer as you will ſee in its 
order. 

Firſt, The Wool itſelf being EIS from 
the Sheeps back, either by (the Sheerer) the 
Farmer, or by the Fellmonger from the 
Skin, the Creature being dead, becomes a 
ſubject of Trade, and is either (old to the Sta- 
pler, that is the Wool - Merchant, and by him 
to the Manufacturer, or is carried by the Far- 
mer, and Fellmonger, as is ſometimes the 
caſe, to the particular Counties where it 
is conſum'd, 

Theſe Staplers and Wool - dealers are 
ſcatter'd all over the Kingdom, and are a 
very important and conſiderable fort of 
Tradeſmen, being the firſt Tradeſmen into 
whoſe hands the ſaid Wool comes for ſale; 
the principal Towns in England, where they 
are found to be in any numbers together, are 
in London, or Southwark rather, being prin- 
cipally in Barnaby-ſtreet, and the Town of 


Blandford in OY ; there are alſo 
ſome 
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ſome in Norwich and in Lincolnſbire, and 
Leiceſterſhire a great many. 
- FOturbridge-fair is famous for the great 
quantity of Wool ſold there, and which 
goes beyond any other Fairs or Markets in 
all the North or Eaſt part of England. 

But wherever the Wool is carried, and 
by whomſoever it is fold, this of courſe 
brings it to the firſt part of its Manufactur- 
ing, and this conſiſts of two operations, 

1. Combing. 

2. Carding. 

The Combers are a particular ſet of Peo- 
ple, and the combing a Trade by itſelf; the 
carding on the other hand is chiefly done 
by Workmen hired by the Clothicrs them- 
ſelves; the Combers buy the Wool in the 
F leece, or in the Pack, and when it is comb- 
ed, put it on to the next operation on their 
own account; the Carding is generally done 
by hired ſervants as above; theſe operati- 
ons hand on the Wool to the next, which 
is common to both, viz. the Spring. 
But before it comes this length it re- 
quires a prodigious number of People, Hor- 
ſes, and carriages ( Carts or Waggons) to 
carry it from place to place; for the People 
of thoſe Countries where the Wool is 
grown, or taken as above, are not the Peo- 
ple who ſpin it into Yarn, 

On the contrary, ſome whole Counties 
and parts of Counties are cmploy'd in Spin- 
; ing, 
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ing, who ſec nothing of any Manufacture 
among them, the mere Spining only ex- 
cepted. 

Thus the Weavers of Norwich, and of 

the parts adjacent, and the Weavers of Hit- 
tlefields in London, ſend exceeding great 
quantities of Wool into remote Counties 
to be ſpun, beſides what they ſpin in both 
thoſe populous Counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; particularly they employ almoſt the 
whole Countics of Cambridze, Bedford, 
and Hertford; and beſides that, as if all this 
part of England was not ſufficient for them, 
they ſend a very great quantity of Wool 
one hundred and fifty Miles by Land-car- 
riage into the North, as far as Weſtmorland 
to be ſpun, and the Yarn is brought back 
in the ſame manner to London, and to 
Norwich. 
This vaſt Conſumption of Wool in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk is ſupply'd chiefly out of 
Lincolnſhire, a County famous for the large 
breed of Sheep bred up for the ſupply of 
the London-Markets, as the Meſtern-Manu- 
facturers are ſupply'd from Lezceſter ſhire, of 
which in its place. 

Nor is all this ſufficient Gill, but as if all 
England was not able to ſpin ſufficient to 
the Manufacture, a very great quantity of 
Yarn ready ſpun, is brought from Ireland, 
landed at Briſtol, and brought from thence 
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by Land-carriage to London, and then to 
Norwich alſo. 

The County of E//ex, a large and exceed- 
ingly populous County, is chiefly taken up 
with the great Manufacture of Bayes and 
Perpets; the Conſumption of Wool for this 
Manufacture is chiefly bought of the Sta- 
plers in London; the ſorting, oyling, comb- 
ing, or otherwiſe preparing the Wool, is the 
work of the Maſter ManufaQturer or Bay- 
maker; and the Yarn is generally ſpun 
in the ſame County, the extent of it be- 
ing not leſs than between fifty and ſixty 
Miles ſquare, and full of great and popu- 
lous Towns ; ſuch as Colcheſter, Braintree, 
Cog ſhall, Chelmsford , Billerecay , Biſhop- 
ſta Ford, Saffron-walden, Waltham, Rum 
ford, and innumerable (ſmaller, but very po- 
pulous Villages, and in a word, the wholc 
Country full of People. 

The Weſtern part of England, ſuperior 
both in Manufactures, and in numbers 
of People alſo, are neither to be ſupplied 
either with Wool, or with Spining, among 
themſelves, notwithſtanding two ſuch articles 
in both, as no other part of England can 
come up to, no, not by a great deal. (vig.) 


1. Notwithſtanding the innumerable 
numbers of Sheep fed upon thoſe al- 
moſt boundleſs Downs, and Plains in 


the Counties of Dorſet, Wilts, Glou- 
ceſt er, 
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ceſter , Somerſet , and Hampſhire , 


where the multitudes, not of Sheep 


only, but even of Flocks of Sheep, are 
not to be reckon'd up ; inſomuch that 
the People of Dorcheſter ſay, there 
are ſix hundred thouſand Sheep always 
feeding within ſix Miles round that 
one Iown. 


. Notwithſtanding the large and moſt po- 


pulous Counties of H/lts, Somerſet, 
Glouceſter and Devon, in which the 
Manufacture being ſo exceeding great, 
all the Women Inhabitants may be 
ſuppoſed to be thoroughly employ'd 
in ſpining the Yarn for them; and in 
which Counties are, beſides the popu- 
lous Cities of Exceſter, Salisbury, Wells, 
Bath, Briſtol, and Glouceſter ; I fay, be- 
ſides theſe the greateſt Towns, and the 
greateſt number of them, that any o- 
ther part of the whole Kingdom of 
Great- Britain can ſhew ; ſome of which 
exceed even the great Towns of Leeds, 
Wakefield, Sheffield, &c. in the North; 
ſuch as, Taunton, Divizes, Tiverton, 
Crediton, Bradford, Trowbridge, Meſt- 
bury, Froom, Stroud, Biddiford, Barn- 


ſtaple, Dartmouth, Bridgewater, Min- 
head, Pool, Weymouth, Dorcheſter , 


Blandford, Wimbourn, Sherborn, Ciren- 
ceſter, Honiton, Warminſter, Tewks- 
bury, Teabury, Stroud, Malmsbury, 

4 and 
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and abundance of others, too many to ſet 
down; all which I mention, becauſe thoſe 
that pretend to have calculated the num- 
bers of People employ d in theſe four Coun- 
ties, aſſure me, that there are not ſo few 
as a million of People conſtantly employ'd 
there, in Spining and Weaving, for the 
Woollen Manufacture only; that beſides 
the great Cities, Towns and Sea- ports men- 
tion'd above, there are not leſs than one hun- 
dred and twenty Market Towns, ſix large 
Cities, and fifteen hundred Pariſhes, ſome 
of which are exceeding full of People. 

And yet notwithſtanding all this, ſuch is 
the greatneſs of this prodigious Manufac- 
ture, that they are ſaid to take yearly thirty 
thouſand packs of Wool, and twenty five 
thouſand packs of Yarn ready ſpun from 
Ireland. 

From hence, take a ſhort view of the 
middle part of England; Leiceſter, and Nor- 


thampton, and Warwickſhires, having an in- 


numerable number of large Sheep, which, 
as is ſaid of Lincolnſhire, are bred for the 
London Markets, the Wool conſequently is 
of an exceeding long ſtaple, and the fineſs 
is known alſo to be extraordinary. 

This Wool is brought every week, Twe/- 
day and Friday, to the Market at Cirencef. 
ter, on the edge of Glouceſter and Milte, 
- the quantity is ſuppos'd to be at leaſt five 
hundred packs of Wool per Week. 
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Here it is bought by the Wool-combers 
and Carders of Teabury, Malmsbury, and 
the Towns on all that fide of Milts, and 
Glouceſter ; beſides what the Clothiers them- 
ſelves buy; Theſe carry it out far and near 
among the poor People of all the adjacent 
Countries for the ſpining, and having made 
the Yarn they ſupply that Manufacture as 
far as Froom, Warminſter and Taunton, and 
thus the Weſt Country is furniſhed, 

The North requires another Inſpection, 
the reſt of the Leiceſterſpire "Wool Mer- 
chants, who do not bring their Wool South- 
ward, carry it forward to the North, to 
Wakefield, Leeds, and Hallifax ; here they 
mix it with, and uſe it among the Northern 
Wool, which is not eſteem'd fo fine. 

Not forgetting, notwithſtanding, that they 
have a great deal of very fine Wool, and 
of a good ſtaple from the Woulds or Downs 
in the Eaſt riding of 7or&kfarre, and from the 
Biſhoprick of Durham, more eſpecially the 
Banks of the Tees, where fora long way, the 
grounds are rich, and the Sheep thought 
to be the largeſt in England. | 

Hither all the fineſt Wool of thoſe Coun- 
tries is brought, and the coarſcr fort, and 
the Scots Wool, which comes into Halli. 
fax, Rochdale, Bury, and the Manufacturing 
Towns of Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and 
Cumberland is employ'd in the coarſer Ma- 
nufactures of thoſe Countries, ſuch as Ker. 
» | + ſies, 
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ſies, half-thicks, Yarn-ſtockings, Duffelds ; 


Ruggs, Turkey-work Chairs, and many o- 
ther uſeful things, which thoſe Countries 
abound in. 

Thus you have in as few Words as may 
be, a Scheme of the diſpoſition of the Wool, 
as it is the apparatus to the Woollen Manu- 
facture, as well before it comes to be ſpun 
into the Yarn, as after. | 

It remains to give the Tradeſman a like 
view of the ManufaQture itſelf, when finiſh- 
| ed, and made fit for the Market, that is to 


ſay, for the Tradeſmen, how they pleaſe to 


diſpoſe them afterwards, is a thing by it- 
ſelf. 

The ſeveral Manufactures of Great- 
Britain, as they are ſettled for the making 
part in the ſeveral Counties, Towns, and 
Villages of England, are as follow. 


N. B. It is not to be underſtood, that 
theſe Manufactures are all made, or only 
made in the Towns or Counties here 


appropriated to them, or are made no 


where elſe; on the contrary, ſome Ma- 
nufactures are made in ſeveral places 
at the ſame time, and that in conſider- 
able quantities, as Shalloons, Druggets, 


Kerſies, Stockings, Stuffs, Chamlets, 


Chenys, and ſeveral other Goods, as 
by the following Tables of the Manu- 


facturing places will a b 
F | "_ A T able 


N 1 A n 


. 
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ATABLE of Manufactures, as well of Wool, 
as of Metals, Minerals, Oc. 


mix'd or med- Wiltſhire, Somerſtthhire, 
Broad- Jley Cloths Warceſterſhire, Kent, 
Cloth made in Surrey, and Devonſbire. 

Salisbury, Shrewsbury, 

| Plain white Cloths ) Worceſter, Cirenceſter , 

for dying made at Yand through all G- 
cefter ſhire. 

Narrow Woollen-Cloths Leeds, 

mix'd, called Dozens, Wakefield, 

made in the Weſt-riding Bradford, 

of Yorkſhire at Huthersfield, 

| Druggets, Du-C of many De-C Wits, Norwich 

roys, Serges ) nominations Somerſet, A and Nor- 

and Stuffs, made chiefly < Berkfire, Molt, Spit- 
in the ſtuffs N7/efields, 
| at Briſtol, 


Darlingts 
Ruggs, Chair-cover- 
Coarſe FN ings call'd Tyrkey- 4 Cumberland 
woollens, & work, Penniſtons, made. Lancaſpire, 
Half-rhicks, mw LCLES 
Duffelds, Q. land. 
Blankets in Oxfordſhire and in Wales. 
Salisbury, 
Flannels in Wales, fold at Wrexham Market, 
Shrewsbary. 
9 4 prota, 
ancaſbire. 
Fuſtains of various Bolton, Mancbeſter, and 
ſorts, made at E the parts adjacent. 
Tammy's or Coventry-ware at Coventry. 
| Small things call'd Mazchefter-ware, at Mancheſter. 
Notting hamphire, Leice/ter- 
| woven made ) Hire, Derbyſhire, War- 
Stockings Ichiefly in =" wickfire, London, alias 


in. W 


Species, and where chiefly made. 


— 
E 
i 
9 
8 
8 
1 
1 
: 
© 
£ 
v 
| 
$ 
8 
* 
© 
5 
3 
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8 
2 
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of many Spittlefields. | 
ſorts, | | 
knit Hoſe Gloucelerſpire, Yorkſhire, 
Yarn, Waercefterſhire, Wales, So- 
| | merſetfbire, Northampton, 
| Aberdeen. 


Hats 


An Account of the Manufactures of Wool made in Great-Britain, the 


and Minerals. 


Manufactures of ſoft Metals 


particular Species, and where chiefly made. 


— 


| coarſe ClothsNGui/dford, 
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1 Felts, Leicefter, Warwick, 
Hats Caſtors, N 
— — Beavers, London. 
| | Bradford, 


5 Hallifax, Hand the Country round. 
Kerſies, or Rochdale, ; 
made at Devonſhire, — are call'd De. 
Soner ſetſhire, J vonſhire Kerſies. 
Northamptonſhire, Weſt- riding Yorkſhire, 
Berkſhire, Somerſetſbire, Wiltſhire, Han- 
Shalloons Jfhire, Edenb. and Sterling in Scotland, 
made in alſo coarſe 
hoſe laſt N Serges Stuffs as 
are call'd J Fingrums ) Muſclebro* 
| Colcheſter, 
Double, Bocking, ＋. —— N 
Bays Single, Braintre, ä of Eſex Alſo 
(Minikin Whitham, 
Copgeſtall at Mancheſter. 
Says, at Sudbury formerly alſo at C * ab s 
| Tiverton, &c. in Deponſbire, 
2 2 4 at N , in Suffolk, and allo 
Ras... | at Colcheſter. 
* NVorceſter and in 
Sy. 1 Treland. 2 
_ Coventry, and in 
B * 1 Scotland. ; 
inſey-woolſey, Stuffs, for N. in 
Hangings, and Printing at Tauer Mor. 


Seamens high crown' d Caps, ger. 
call'd Monmouth - Caps, at TBuah. 2 


Pigs and Sows of Lead for Exportation. 

Sheet Lead ( Covering of Buildings, Sheath- 
Mill'd or ; ing of Ships, Ciſterns, Coffins, 
caſt for Baſins or Fountains for Water. 


| Lead I Caſt Lead in groſſer quantities for Statues and 


| made & Imagery ; Pipe-lead for conveying Water. 

into 1 Ballon and ſmall Shot of all forts, Moulds of 
ſundry kinds for Earthen-ware, Litharge for 
glazing Veſſels made of Earth. Calcin'd 


t Lead for Painters Colours, mixtures with 0- 


| Cther Metals for Alloy. 


Tin 


S - © -— 


0 


Britiſb Manufactures of hard Wares, Metals 


Metals, c. 


Manufactures of ſoft 


and Minerals. 


| 
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D C Diſhes, Plates, 

ee late Pots and Veſſels, 
— , Small things of many ſorts. 
into [ber of ſeveral kinds, 


l Blocks or Barrs for Exportation. 
Tin 


| Solder for joining and cementing of other 
e 
Allom, Copperas, 
Minerals Quickſilver, Oker, 


© Blacklead, Vitriol. 


7 0 Call ſorts of drinking glaſſes ] Londen, 
cruets, apothecaries and chy- Bristol, 
Fine | miſts glaſs phyals, retorts,&:. | Stur- 
Flint | fine Bottles fr caſes, decan- | &ridge, 
Glaſs 4 ters, &c. ſconces, branches, * Notting- 
inclu- | and ſmall ware toys, &c. | ham, 
ding | alſo watch - glaſſes, tubes | Sheffield 
| and glaſſes for perſpectives, ] New- 
(ſpectacles, Telleſcopes Sc. ] Caſtle. 


Glaſs 4 Looking-glaſſes, Coach-glaſſes F only at 
| Plate and fine Saſhes, London 
Glaſs Crown glaſs formerly call'd ) Briſtol, 
Normandy glaſs for windows ( Surbr. 
iaſhes, pictures c. ordinary { Nezwcafe. 
window glaſs for quarels &c. ) London. 


4 Leith, 


C Bottles, \ London, 
Green J Phyals, Briſtol, 
Glaſs ) Retorts, made at \Gloucefter, 

Melon glaſſes, Sturbridge, 
* Nerocaſtle. 


1 Cannon 
Guns Small arms. 


Shells Bombs, 
| Caſt < Hand granades, 
Iron | Chimny - backs, Iron - pots and Pipes 


for Water, Furnaces of many ſorts, 
Uron- plates and Bars, Retorts. 


Iron 


— ————ce t ˙ 
—— a= Oat —_ > - 
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” 
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Iron N F Chains for horſe harneſs, and for 


| Braſs | Cat | | caries, Ec. Bells 
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| Edg'd Tools, Knives and 

Sciſſars, Cutlery ware and 

toys, nails, hinges, hooks, 
Sheffield- | ſpikes, locks and keys of 
ware and] many ſorts for great gates, 
| Forg'd < Birming- & houſe-doors, horſe - locks, 
ham - field-locks, pad-locks, thief 
| ware. locks, [fetters] gun-locks, 
[ razors, Surgeons Inſtru- 
| | ments, Clothiers ſheers, 
L { and ſmaller ſheers. 


mooring of Ships, anchors, Crows, 
Ham- and tyres for wheels, iron balliſter's 
mer' d, rails, eſpaliers, paliſades, grateings 
for gates, gardens, Ic. bar iron of 


( ſundry kinds, ſcrues, &&c. 
* 


+ MS - 


Mill'd C Iron Hoops and all ſplit and flatted 
Iron Iron. 
Iron wire of all kinds. 
Iron ſprings for Clocks and Watches. 
C Statues and Imagrey. 
| Pots, Saucepans, Kettles 
Battery _= all ſorts of ſuch like vel- 
(ſels afterwards hammer'd. 
| Black-latin or Metal prepar'd for 
| I Clock-work, Jacks, Engines, Q. 
| > "Braſs Cannon & 
i Mortars, Mor- 
tars for Apothe- 


great and ſmall ; 
Foundary ware of | Pipes forEngines 
all ſorts, ſuch as J Wheel and Mill- 
work ; Braſs but- 
tons, Coach and 


Upholſtery nails, 
Se. 


and 4 
Copper 


to which the Ens/ih VU Al. s 


ö | 


* hs 

Clock-work and Jack-work, 
Watch-work and Mill-work, 

Wrought or itchen ware of all kinds, 
Hammerd Clocks and Dials, Monuments 
poliſh'd Plate braſs, and Toys 
* innumerable. 


nn — —— 


Countries and Places 


Having 


Countries and Places to which the Eng /i/þ Woollen Manufactures of | 
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Having thus fixed the places where theſe ſeveral Manufactures 
are made, we ſhou'd conſider their vent and conſumption, 
and this in two particulars, | 
1. The Circulation of them thro? all the parts of England or 
Great-Britain alternately, where they are not particularly 
made, and this as its ſpoken of in the deſcribing the Cir- 
culation, I ſay no more to it here. 
2. The Exportaticn of it to foreign Countries where it is 
carried in way of Merchandize, which it may be very uſe- 
ful to the Country Trader, tho' not a Merchant to know, 
that he may know what particular Merchants to apply 
| himſelf to for the ſale of thoſe particular Goods which he 
has occaſion to ſell, and for any other purpoſes of Trade 
as it comes in his way. , = 


WE* x [ Conſtantinople, ſold there, and the 
| Conſumption there. 
carried from thence to 
| | Smyrna | Aleppo, and fold there 
| and I to the Armenian, and 
| Scande- » Georgean Merchants for 
: roon, J raw ſilks, gauls and 
by the Tur- drugs and by them carri- 


key compa- 3 ed to /ſpahan in Per, 
ny to | and fold there. | 


Alanis and carried from thenes 


—— 


. | to grand Cairo and fold there; then 
D carried from thence by the Arabian 
& | | Turks to Suez on the Red-ſea, and 
— carried down to Feddo, Medina and 

- | Mecca in Arabia. . 

4 DF Gomberoon in the gulph of Perfia, 

S | and fold there to the Perfon Mer- 
by the Za. | chants, who carry them from 
& | India com- thence to Ipaban in Perſia. 


to Aghra, the capital of the great Mo- 
55 2xPsCountry, by the ans. 
alſo a ſmall quantity to China, 
chiefly dyed black. 
Leghorn, from whence ſeveral Ex- 


N 


Broad-Cloths c. are chiefly exported, and at what Markets ſold. 


| [by the ordi- 725 Merchants ſhip them again 
nary Mer- or Turkey. 1 
chants to Genoa, from thence they are car- 
Tah. ried into Piedmont, Milan, and all 
bis "a . Lombardy. 5 1 
F FL enice, 
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by the ordi- Venice, for the ſame Trade up into A/ 
nary Mer- J fria, Stiria, Carniols and Croatia. 
chants to "> Meſſina, where there is an annual fair 
Taly, viz. ( for thoſe Goods in particular. 

| g Lien for their own eonſump- 
with great quan- N — * | tion in Traly and Sici- 
tities of druggets, * , the dutchies of M.. 

| , long-ells, ina, | hs Mantua, and all on 


| ol 

1 Sc. to n that fide the Alps; as 

| Vue, alſo to Turin and all the 

15 county of Piedmont and 
i A Savoy. 


\ 75.501 From theſe two a prodigious quan- 


Portu- Fort tity of Exgliſb goods are export- 
gal. Pert, J ed again to the Braſils, and alſo to 
| Go in the Eaft-Indies. 
f Z | Fig 4era— 


(Cadiz, for the loading the Galleunt which lye 
there twice a year, and carry a very great 
quantity of all ſorts of woollen goods to the 
Spaniſh Neſt-Indies, and the quantity is ſup- 
poſed to amount to above the value of 
300000 J. yearly. 

 Sevil, | 

Malaga, | almoſt all Spain being principal 

Cartagena | ly cloth'd with the Britiſb wool- 

Alicant, I len ManufaQtures, eſpecially fine 

Barcelona & Spaniſh medly cloths, druggets, 

| Coruana, | ſtuffs, ſerges, long-ells, perpetu- 


A. 


Spain. 


Countries and Places, (. 


2 


Vigo, anas, double · bayes, ſayes, hats and 
{ Bilhboa, hoſe. 
Fonterabia } 


France pretending to Imitate or rather Counterfeit our 
Woollen ManufaQtures, deſires rather to have our 
Wool and receive but ſmall quantities of our Wool- 
len Manufactures, becauſe the Prohibitions of Trade 
remain between the Nations, which were laid on 
by the late War, for want of a Treaty of Com- 


merce. 


have faid, Who have calculated it moſt exactly, * 
bove two millions ſterling yearly in Woollen Mx 
nufactures only, beſides other Goods, which are 
nat only co in their own Dominions, but 

. , arc 


Holland, The Dutch take from Great-Britain as ſome 


Brit 


ib Woollen Manufacture 
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are carried: by them up the Maes into France, Flau- 
ders, Lorain, Germany, and up the Rhine, the Mo- 
ſelle and Saar, into all the Countries between theſe 
Rivers, as far as into Switzerland; and again by 
the Danube into Suabia, Bavaria and * as 
far as 4Ausburgh, Munich and Vienna; alſo by the 
Rivers Main and Nectar to Frankfort au Main, 
ſupplying the great Mart there, and by that means, 
all the Country of Wirtzburgh, Banburg, and the 
great Circle of Franconia, and to Hoidlbergh, 
on the Neckar, and by that means to the Cities of 
Nurembergh and Norlinghex, and the upper Pala- 
tinate, in all-which Countries are ſold very great 
quantities of Britiþ Wool Manufacturs of all forts, 
Hamburgh, In like manner the Hamburghers, who 
J have what was once called the Staple of Woollen 
[ Cloth ſettled among them, ſupply all the Circles | | 
of the Lower - Saxony, and Meſiphalia, with 6 
Woollen Cloths and other Munufactures of Eng- f 
land; alſo they ſend them up the EI, to the | 
great Fair at Leipfick; from whence the German 7 \ 
Merchants buying them, carry them up into Si/z- 
fea, Laſatia, and Bohemia, as far as Prague; alſo up 
the River Sphree into Brandenburgh, to Berlin, and 
even to the frontiers of Po/andi 
Bremen, The Bremers do the like, by the help of 
the River Weſer, by which they vend the Wool- 
len Manufactures of Great-Britain, into the Coun- 
| why of Munſter, and Brunſwick, and all the Domi- 
nions of Hanover, Zell, Eunenkergh and the Coun- 


* 

* 
* 
' 
4 
| 
l 
0 


Countries and Places, Oc, 


tries adjacent. 

our = r | 
our 35 i 
'o0l- 9 Bergen, 2 Wo | 
'rade 2 * Chriftiana, | From the Mi/ftrand in the f 
1 on 98 Drammen, Eaſt-Sea, to Drontheim, the | 
om- 25 Norway < Dront beim, 7 people are chiefly cloth'd 
| 92 4 and all the with Exg/iþ Goods, 
ſome 8 Q Ports of that 
"WE Kingdom. 
Mx 2 
n are 8 ] 5 2 Brit 
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Briiiſ Woollen Manufactures exported to the Baltick and EaftSeas, to 


Sweden, the 
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] Stockholm, 


principal 
ports now 
left are, 


By 


Got tenburgb 


— 


q 


[The Ger- 
nas: ſhore 
of the Bal. 
tick in 
which are 


1 


L 
7 


Surg h, 


| 
Copenhagen, 


Lubeck, 
Wiſmar, 
Roſtock, 
Straelſond, 
Stettin, 


Koning s- 


Dantzick 


ꝓ—8 


: i 


| 


| 


< 


ſ 


1 


< 


4 
[ 


L 


nm 


| 


From theſe two ports the 
whole Kingdom of Swe- 
den is ſerved with Bei. 
tiſh goods, eſpecially the 
woollen Manufacture, 


| which is the general cloth- 


ing of all the people ex- 
cept the Laps and Boors, 
who clothe with a coar- 
ſer Stuff of their own ma- 
king ot with skinsof beaſts, 
N. B. Our export to thoſe 
parts 1s very conſiderable, 
tho” leſſened by the late 
war and the unhappy po- 
verty of the Swedes. 


FY all which Ports great 


quantities of the Englif 
woollen Manufactures are 
imported, and are the 
clothing of the principal 
Inhabitants of the ſaid Ci- 
ties and of the Countries 
adjacent . 


N. B. They are likewiſe 


carried by the Rivers into 
remoter Countries on that 
fide alſo, as by the Oder, 
and the Wurta from Ste- 
tin into Poland: Allo into 
the Emperor's Hereditary 
Countries, as high as Breſ- 
law, and the upper C/ 


| gary in Sileſia, and by the 


Viſtula, from Dantzick to 
Elben, Marienberg, and 
Thorn, to Warſaw, and e- 
ven to Cracoto in the heut 
of Poland, in all which 
e oo Nr 

entry and principal Bur- 
5 * with Er 
gliſb Cloth, Druggets, Ser. 
Kar Stuffs, &c. and con- 
ume a very great quantity 
Britil 


rr 


— 


Mines of Metals and Mine- 


Britiſh Woollen Manufactures, c. exported to 


« 0 
1 
= 


E iſh ene. 


The Czar: 
of Miuſco- 


1 vy's Do- 


minion, 
and there 
| to 


| 


— 


3 


1 


[ 


Wybourg, 


Peters” 
burgh, 


Riga, 


1 Revel, 


Narva, 
| 


| 


* 


Arcbangel, | 


— 


| 


| 


— 
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"The great quantity of Britiſb 


Goods exported to all theſe 
Ports and Places will be judg- 
ed by this, that the late Czar 
himſelf, and all his Court, 
with all the chief of his Peo- 
ple, from Petersburgh to Mo 
cow, and down to Aftracan, 
have. entered now within 
theſe few years into the ge- 
neral uſe of the Exgliſb Ma- 
nufactures, and are all cloth- 
ed with them, to the infi- 
nite incre iſe of our Trade 
thither; ſo that whereas in 
the year 1676, or therea- 
bouts, that whole Trade 
was carried on to Arch-An- 
gel only, and not more than 
ſix Ships a -year, at moſt, 
went from England to that 
Port, and not 3 100 or 
200 pieces of Cloth a year, 
we now ſend to Petersburgh 
Sc. and other Muſcovife- 
Ports, 150 fail yearly, and 
above 30000 pleces of Cloth, 
broad and narrow, Druggets, 
Stuffs, and other ſorts of our 
Woollen Manufactures , the 


(Trade alſo daily encreaſing. 


TABLE of Metals and Minerals found in 
Great- Britain. 


rals, Coals, Stone, Ec. 


"Tin found only in Cornwall and Devonſhire. 


Soner ſetſbire on Mendip-hills, 
Wales, South and North, 
| Derbyſhire in the Peak, 
Lead I Nottinghamfhire, 
4 in Y Yorkſhire, North-riding, 
Northumberland, The Lead-hills the E- 
E and there ſtate of E. of Hopton, 
particularly in and near Drumlan- 
rig, the Lands of the 
Duke of Queensberry. 
F 3 Mine s 


ö 
q 
| 


Earth; e. 


found in Great-Britain. 
1 | 


Mines of Metils and Minerals; Coals, Stone, 


| Warwickſhire, 
Meal, with Swediſp-Iron, in abund- 
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Of this Iron are made chiefly thoſe 


| Sex, J things as are caſt in the Furnace, as 
Kent, & Cannon, Cannan-bullets, Furnaces, 
Surrey Pots, Boylers, Plate-Iron, Bomb-ſhells, 


Hand-Granades and the like. 


1 | 
Derbyſhire, Much of the Iron found in 
lor kjhire, thoſe Countries is uſed by the 

Nailers, and alſo it is work'd 


ance of the ſmaller Iron Ma. 


nufactures at Birmingham , 


Northumber- | 
n 


L L Sheffield, &c. 


This Copper is already found 
to E K. for all 
uſes as the Stoediſb- Copper, and 
is now uſed in our Battery 
Cornwall, | works» erected at Briſtol; and 


| Devonſhire, 4 the Perſons concerned laſt Seſ- 


Wales, . | ſion of Parliament obtained an 


p. 4 Lancaſbire, 4 Act for lay ing a duty upon fo- 


Cumber- f reign Black-Latin and Metal, 
| /and. prepared, which being explain- 
| ed, are Plates of Braſs fitted 
for the Workmen to cut out for 
the ſmall Manufactures of Braſs, 
as Clock-work, Kitchen-work, 
K and the like. 


1 Lopis Caliminaris found on Mendipehills in Somerſet 
i. fre. 
Allom F The Eaſt riding of Yorkfbire, 


The Biſhoprick of Dur bam, 


LRoc J Lancaſhire 
Quickſilver, Some but not a great quantity found in 
the Tin mines in Cornwall and Devonſpire. 


Scotland, Comer ſetiſbire, Wales North 
and South, Stgft#rdfpire, Derbyſhire, 
Notting ham, - Yorkforre, Lanraſbire, 
W:eſtmortlatid, Cumberlund. 

( 'Northunterland, Durbum. 


r 


* 
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r Grind- F Vorgſbire near Sheffield, Northumber 
ſtones in L land near Nezw-caftle and Durham 
Mil- ſtones and F Derbyſhire in the Peak near 
7 Whet-ſtones, — ago Wales. 


Marble 2 J 555 er. 1 Devonſhire, Cort 


— 


Alabaſt 4 Staffordſhire, Wales, 
Purbeck. 


Stone, 4 Fine Black or F Devonſpbire, 

1 Blew-ſlate, I Carnwall, 

Free- ſtone for Portland, Purbeck , Lincoln- 
Building, N Hire, Varkfbire. 

Fire- ſtone, in Surrey. | 

{ Bur-ſtone, in Kent. 

4 F ullers- (Wilts, 


— 


- 
—___ 


am 


van, Suffolk, 1 


| Earth, N Kent Yorkſhire. 

Pipes and ( VV. ales, Sturbridge, Nottingbam, 
, Potter: - Northampton, Southampton, 
4 clay. Shropſhire. 


Earth. 1 Wc 
chiefly, Bucks, Wilts, Dorſet. 
Oaker Surrey. 
i Black-lead, Lancaſhire. 

There are many other Productions, as well 

of Nature as of Art, as well Growth of the 
Country, as Manufacture of the People, 
which might be reckon'd up if it were with- 
in the compaſs of our preſent work. 
But theſe, as they are the chief, are taken 
notice of to let the reader ſec ſomething of 
the Fund of Trade, upon which ſo great a 
ſtructure as that of the general Commerce 
of Great-Brituin, as well Abroad as at Home, 
is raiſed up, and how it is carried on. 

After this account no Man need wonder, 
that we ſpeak of the Tradeſmen of this Na- 
tion as of a conſiderable part of Mankind, 
and a People to whom it is well worth 
While to Communicate the Advices and In- 
gructions mention d in this Work. 

F 4 CHAP. 


Mines of Metals and Minerals, Coals, Stone, Earth, e. 
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CHAT, II. 
Of hd. we are 10 underſtand by 
the Tradeſmen of England, 2 
in whoſe hands the vaſt inland 
Commerce of this News is carried 
on; that the number of them is not 
zo be calculated, but it is beſt judg d 
of- by reviewing and reconſider 
the magnitude of the ſeveral branch- 
es of the home Trade, ſuch as the 
Corn and Wine Trade, Liquors 
and Manufattures of all 7 is. 
A great, ſo is the number of the Tradel- 
men who carry it on. It is not 


caſy to diſtinguiſh who are Tradeſmen, and 
who not, much leſs to calculate their num- 
bers; and the particular Employments into 
which they are divided are very many, but 
for Brevity, I ſhall reduce them, as I did in 
the former Volume, to a very few. 


S the Trade of England is exceeding 


_ L] 
1. The Husbandman or Farmer, no nor 
the Graſier, are not properly Tradeſ- 
men, tho they are ſprings and wheels 
72, in 
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' in the movement of Trade too, but 
they are not Tradeſmen in the pre- 
ſent ſenſe of the Word. 

2. The Maſter-Manufaffurer and Handi- 
craft, are not Tradeſmen, tho' indeed 
they are the very foundation of Trade. 

3. The Retailer, including the Shopkeep- 
ers of all ſorts, are Tradeſmen. 

4. The wholeſale Man, including ſeve- 

ral Trades, tho' not keeping eithet 

Shops or Ware-houſes. 

5. The Carriers and Maſters of Veſlels 

for the coaſting Buſineſs, who keeping 
Servants and Carriages, are generally 
conſiderable Traders. 

6. Brokers, and Buyers, and Sellers of 
Cattle, Corn and other Proviſions by 
wholeſale for other Men. „ 


Theſe are the Men who carry on the 
whole Trade of the Kingdom, and undet 


them almoſt all thoſe whom we call labour- 


ing poor are maintain'd and employ d. 
1. The Farmer and Graſier, thoſe, as a- 
bove, are not properly Tradeſmen; they em- 
ploy under them the Cottagers and mere 
Husbandmen, who Plow, Sow, Harveſt 


and Carry out to Market the firſt principles 


of all Commerce, (vir. ) the Proviſions for 


the ſubſiſtence of the whole, ſuch as Corn 
and Cattle, Bread and Fleſh; the poor ſer- 
vants, I arc cmploy'd by theſe Farmers 


and 
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and Graſiers ave numberleſs, and there is no 
cſtimate can be made of them, as well Men- 
ſervants as Maid - fervants, Dairy - maids, 
Houſe-maids, and maids for looking after 
the Cows 'and Poultry, and the Familics; 
theſe I ſay, I do not call Tradeſmen. 

2. The Manufacturer and Handicraft or 
Artiſt of every kind; I do not mean the 
working People, tho' many and moſt of 
them do work alſo, at leaſt they are far from 
being idle, yet theſe are not among my liſt 
of Tradeſmen ; they are indeed the firſt 
ſprings, the wheels in the whole move- 
ment of the whole Manufacturing; they buy 
the Wool, put it out to ſpinning, and after 


that to weaving, and under them employ and 


ſubſiſt not many thouſands only, but many 
hundred thouſands of poor People, whole 
dependence is wholly upon it; and theſe 
are they who follow the Manufacture ſo 
well, ſo effectually, ſo fully, that they keep 
up the goodneſs of the Manufattures to 
their true ſtandard and valuc, and to whoſe 
judgment and carc is -owing the great Cre- 
dit and real Eſteem of the Eng/zſb-woollea 
Manufactures in foreign Parts, above all 


the rival Manufactures, which are ſo often, 


and have been ſo long attempted in other 
Countries to their prejudice; yet theſe are 
not T radeſmen. | 

The next is the true Tradeſman, viz. the 
oy'd by the ſaid Manufacturer, 
who ſells the Goods from the very firſt hand 5 
„the 
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the Retailers and Merchants, the firft ſelling 


them at home, and the laſt exporting them 


abroad. Theſe indeed are real Tradeſmen, 
and the chief of Tradeſmen; and tho' they 
are but few, compared to the other heads, 
and arc chiefly reſident in London, yet they 
correſpond with all the Nation, and may be 
ſaid to be the moſt conſiderable both in 
buſineſs, in credit, and in ſubſtance. 

Laſtly the Retailer, this is the laſt and 
finiſhing agent of Trade: All Commerce 
cnds in the Conſumption, and with the 
conſumer; in this number are included all 
the Country Shop- keepers in England, 
whoſe number is not to be known, unleſs 
ſomebody ſhould be ſent with Joab out to 
number the People, which I hope will not 
be attempted. 

I have mentioned, in the Introduction to 
this Work, how impoſſible it is to make 
any juſt calculations, either of the magni- 
tude of our inland Trade, the number of 
the Tradeſmen, or the value and extent of 
their Stocks, and the Commerce they drive ; 
nor ſhall I undertake the unequal task here: 
But I ſhall give ſome little Specimens from 
ſuch particulars, as may be more eaſily come 
at, by which at lcaſt it will appear, how 
impracticable it is to make a regular and 
exact Computation. 

I alſo-gave ſome hints from the prodigi- 
ous expence of Cartiage only, which = 
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tends the Commerce of this Iſland : But 
that article is not ſufficiently ſpoken to 
there, nor was it intended to be ſo; you 
will therefore have ſome farther light into 
it. under the preſent enquiry, 

We. have in England near ten thouſand 
Pariſhes, ſome indeed, and the moſt in num- 
ber, are but Villages, and thin of Pcople: 
But others again are very large and popu- 
lous Towns, throng'd with Inhabitants, be- 
cauſe full of buſineſs, and bigger than ma- 
ny Citics; I might name ſome ſmaller, 
which are yet very populous, ſuch as Ware, 
Chelmsford, Kingſton, Uxbridge, and ſeve- 
ral ſuch as thee. 

There is hardly a Pariſh of all the ten 
thouſand but has ſome of theſe Retailers in 
them, and that ſeveral. On the other hand 
ſome,. and that not a few, have many hun- 
dreds, nay, perhaps a thouſand in a Pariſh, in 
ſuch great Pariſhes as thoſc I have mention'd. 

We are told that there arc in the Pariſh 
of Mancheſter above 60000 People, in that 
of Halifax 100000 Communicants, in 
Sheffield 50000, in Tarmouth 20000, in 
Froome $0000, and ſo in nnn in o- 
ther places. 

We are told alſo there are ten Trading- 
Towns in Lancaſhire, the Weſt - riding of 
Torkſhire, and the adjacent Country, which 
have moſt of them not above one Pariſh, 


and none above two, and in moſt of them 
os by td the 
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the higheſt Magiſtrate is a Conſtable, and 
yet have each of them more People than 
the City of Jork, and ſome of them twen- 
ty times as much Trade; ſuch arc //arring- 
ton, Mancheſter, Macclesfield, Liverpool, 
Hallifax, Leeds, Wakefield, Sheffield, Don- 
caſter, Huthersfield; in all theſe the num- 
ber of Shop-keepers, Retailers, and ſuch as 
come under the proper denomination of 


Tradeſmen, are infinite, by which I mean 


not to be calculated by any rule, or gueſt 
at by any proportions. 
There are abundance of other very popu- 
lous Trading and Manufacturing Towns in 
England, which may have from two to four 


or five Pariſhes, the number of whoſe Trade(- 


men, as well wholeſale as retail, is not to 
be reckon'd up; ſuch as Hull, Birmingham, 
New Caſtle upon Tyne, Leiceſter, Notting- 
ham, Taunton, Reading, Plymouth, Portſ- 
mouth, Rocheſter, and abundance more, too 
many to name; an experienc'd Tradeſman, 
who I am juſt now converſing with upon 
this Head, bids me ſet it down upon his 
Credit, and that he will be oblig'd to De- 
monſtrate it upon any juſt occaſion, that 
there are ſixty thouſand Tradeſmen in the 
particular denomination of a Tradeſman as 


here deſcrib'd, within the County of Nor- 


folk only; and he adds, that he believes there 
are not leſs than an hundred thouſand, if I al- 
low thoſe to be Tradeſmen who are deal- 
ers 
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ers in Wool, in fpun Yarn, and in the 
Manufactures of Stuffs made all over that 
County, and are not Makers, and ſeveral 
Fraders of other kind, all which I muſt ac. 
knowledge ought to be reckon'd Tradeſmen. 
If this is true, then there may be two mil 
lions of Tradeſmen, including their Ser. 
vants, Prentices and Journeymen in Great. 
Britain; for ] have yet ſaid nothing of Scot- 
land, where the nnmber of Tradeſmen are 
very conſiderable alſo, and their Trade con- 
ſiderable too; but this number however I 
take to be of the moſt. 

 Befides theſe, I have not yet reckon'd 
thoſe travelling Tradeſmen who we call 
Mancheſter- Men, andthoſe who carry Leeds- 
Cloth, Kerſies and Torkſbzre-cloth of all 
ſorts upon Horſes all over Britain, who 
are ſome of them very conſiderable Dealers, 
and furniſh the Shop- keepers all over Hri- 


tain With their Goods, without cutting or 


Ictailing any thing. Alſo, 

Beſides thoſe who travel and 80 from 
Houſe to blouſe ſelling by retail, and who 
are. properly Pedlars, and call d by that 
name; maay of which do alſo keep Shops 
ar Chambers, or Warehouſes, in the adja- 
cent Market-Towns, and fell their Goods 
in the Villages round. Theſe all come un- 
der the title of Tradeſmen; they are by ſome 
call'd Pe men, and the number of 


— great, tho as ſome nE 5 
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ſo great as they have formerly been, which 

however is a queſtion docs not relate to 
preſcnt buſineſs. | 

Under theſe denominations the general 
Commerce of this Kingdom is carried on, 
the home made Manufactures diſpersd and 
circulated, and the foreign Importations - 
handed about to the laſt conſumer. 

It is true, this Calculation makes a pro- 
digious number of Pcople be employ'd in 
Trade; and ſo no queſtion there are, how 
elſe ſhould the Trade it felf, which is ſo 
immenſely great, be carried on? and how 
elſe ſhou'd the ſupplying the whole Nation, 
Men, Women and Children, with all ſorts 
of Proviſions, Clothes, Houſe: furniture, Eat- 
ables and Drinkables be managed? 

There are alſo abundance of other People 
who muſt ſtill come into the liſt of Trade(- 
men, beſides thoſe already nam'd, and who 
are certainly Tradeſmen. For example, 

All our Brewers and Diſtillers, and the 
Dealers in many things relating to them, 
as the Hop-Merchants, Hoop and Stave- 
Merchants for their Cask, nay, the Iron- 
Merchants for their Iron-hoops; and to 
join them together, all the Vintners, Inn- 
holders, Alchouſc-keepers, and that pro- 
digiouſly multiplicd article of Strong-wa- 
ter Shops, theſe arc all Tradeſmen; and as 
ſuch, were it worth while, I might fill up 
* Book with necdful Inſtructions for 
4 their 
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their particular Government, and all little 
enough; for how ſhou d they be tyed up by 
rules Who are encouragers of the reſt of man- 
| kind, to live without rule or Government? 
Yet theſe have the moſt need of Inſtruc- 
tion: However, as the Inſtruction to them, 
and to ſuch as them, regards rather their 
morals and manners, than their manage-. 
ment of buſineſs, I omit it here, that part 
being not the buſineſs of this tract; beſides, 
who ſhou'd go about to direct or govern 
thoſe people, who, I ſay, are the ruin of all 
the Nation, as to Government and ma-. 
nagement of themſelves ? | 
Theſe are a ſorr of People that indeed 
not only live without morals, but that 
Trade without method; they generally goon 
like their Cuſtomers, and carry on their e 
Trade, as if they were always drunk; keep at 
no Books but their Slate, and no Pen and m 
Ink but their Chalk and their Tallies; they th 
th 
be 
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live without rule, Trade without order, 
they thrive by mere chance, as Cuſtomers 
come in, and when they grow rich, 'tis by the ſo 
neceſſity of their affairs, the World reels in 
upon them as their Cuſtomers reel out; they 
live by the ſins of the People, and they arc 
a collection of ſinners againſt the People, 
for they break almoſt all the known laws 
of Government in the Nation. 
Yet their number is -prodigious great, 


and they are hardly to be reckoned up; and 
| | wc 
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ve muſt admit them into the claſs of Tradeſ- 
men, there is no remedy, for they buy and 
ſell, trade on this ſide, and that, and are 
no Manufacturers on one hand or on the 
other. 
The Butchers are alſo — and 
particularly that part of them of which we 
have a great many in London, calld car- 
caſe Butchers, that is to ſay; wholeſale Butch- 
ers, who kill the meat in great quantities, 
and ſell it out to the Butchers in the out- 
parts and in the Villages and Towns near the 
City; thele are indeed the more conſidera- 
able of the kind, but the retail Butchers are 
Tradeſmen too, for they buy and ſell con- 
tinually. 

Horſe- courſers, or Jockeys and Horſe: deal- 
ers, are alſo Tradeſmen, ſo are the buyers 
and ſellers of Cattle, whether fat or lean, I 
mean ſuch as act between the Breeder and 
the Butcher; and between the Breeder and 
the 2 of which there are great num; 

bers in England; ſome are called Sales- men, 
ſome — jobbers, ſome Dealers, ſome 
Brokers, and many of them Factors; as par- 
ticularly the buyers of Cheeſe, Butter, Corn 
and Malt are called Factors. 

Theſe and many more kinds of Dealers 
may be called Tradeſmen, tho they keep 
neither Shop or Ware-houſe, and of theſe 
the number is beyond all account. 
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01-20 QHIAP; bo"! - 
Of the Trade in Liquors, as well Wine 
as Beer, Ale and other Liquors, 
and of the vaſt numbers of Peo- 
ple, and particularly of Trade: 
men that ut employs. 
"THE next conſiderable article of Trade 


managed out of the claſs of Shop- 
keeping and Warc-houſe-keeping, is the 


fale of Liquors, which tho' not equally nc- 


ceſſary as the Corn- Trade, yet is perhaps 
equally conſiderable, if not ſuperior to it, 
The laft Chapter allows the Vintners, Vic. 
tuallers, Inn-keepers, Brandy-ſhops', Or. 
to be Tradeſmen, and allows me to rank 
them accordingly. I muſt now enquire x 
little into the ſubſtance they deal in, which 
is a conſiderable branch of Trade, and 
the materials are all furniſh'd by Trade, 
either domeſtick or foreign; this Trade 
in Liquors is to be diſtinguiſh'd into fivc 
particular heads. 

| Wine. 

Beer and Ale. 
Brandy and Spirits. 
Cyder and Perry, 
Vinegar. 


| 
| 
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The Wine Trade is wholly an Importati- 
on, being not only the ſubſtance of a fo- 
reign Product, but wholly of foreign o- 
n 

The Brandy and Spirits are of a mixt ori- 
ginal, and are partly home Product, and 
partly foreign; the firſt is the Product of the 
Grape, and the latter of the Malt. 

Beer and Ale is wholly a home product, 


being brewed intirely from Malt of En- 


gliſb growth. 
Cyder is the like, being drawn by preſling 
from Apples and Pears all growing in Em 


gland, and principally in the South parts, 
there being no conſiderable quantity of 
Fruit growing North by Trent. 


Vinegar, as now uſed, is wholly of Eu- 


gh % Produce, being made of Malt by E- 
bullition and Fermentation. 


The Wine-trade, tho' it isan Importation, 
is a very. conſiderable article in Trade; the 
magnitude of it is to be calculated by the 
Cuſtom-houſe Accounts, and may be ſeen 
or rather gueſt at by the following Account 


of the Importation of all ſorts of Wine 
| inthe year 1721, as it ſtands in our Cuſtom- 


houſe Books for the Port of Lenden on- 
ly. 
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Pipes 
Of Portugal-wines only 20938 
Of Spaniſh-wines © 14147 


Of French-wines 9993 Ton, is 01998 
Of Rheniſh-wines 3585 Ton, is 0717 


— I - 


37800 


Suppoſing one third more to be entred 
in the out Ports, 


This amounts to 12600 Pipes more 


which being added 37 0 


Total 50400 


Brandy 10000 Pipes as well en- 

— — ter'd as run. 

in all 60400 pipes of foreign 
Liquors. 


N. B. 5000 Ton of Brandy is much too 
little. *- 40 

Theſe quantities amount to a very great 
value, and being imported in one year, 
ſhews us the magnitude of the Trade; the 
quantity too being encreaſed, if common 
fame may be believed, by ſome mixtures they 


receive here to the ſcandal of the Trpelt 


men concerned in it. 

Again it is to be noted, that as this is for 
the City of London only, the Importation 
of the ſame Wines, in all the other parts 
of Great-Britain, is exceedingly encreas d 
ſince that time, and if we may believe the 
commonopinion, goes on encreaſing in 4 de- 
gree hardly to be gueſt at. The 
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The firſt value of theſe Wines in the 
Countries from whence they come is not 
great, in compariſon to the value when 
they come to the pint pot, as they call it, 
that is to the Retailer. But the duties of 
Importation, the freight to the Ships, the 
expences attending it, the landing, the ma- 
naging, houſing, carrying from place to 
place, Cellerage, Cooperage, and the like; 
theſe put all together make the value of this 
Trade, reckoning it at the rate to the laſt 
conſumer, come to aboye two Millions 
ſterling per annum. For example, 

Take the uſual Tavern rate of Syaniſß 
and Portugal wine to be 20 pence per quart, 
this amounts to 40 pounds per Pipe; if we 
import 60000 Pipes of Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe Wines, and of Brandy in a Year ; theſe 
caſt up together, and 'tis plain I do not 
over reckon the quantity, amount to two 
millions four hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling ; beſides that all the French Wine, the 
Canary and the Brandy are ſold much dear- 
er, but take them together it is an im- 
menſe ſum. | 

It is, evident, that the rate of 20 pence 
per quart is the loweſt price of Wines as 
retailed in the Taverns; all the Wines call'd 
Canary, Rheniſh, old Hock, Moſelle, French 
and Florence Wines, are ſold at higher rates, 
from 2g. to 65, and 5. per quartz ſothat I 
take the eſtimation upon the loweſt value 
G 3 | of 
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of the ſale of Wine in England, to a. 


mount to 2514824 J. 6s. o d. 


In like manner I rate the quantity, as ap- 


pears above, much under what is every Year 
imported; ſo that I cannot be taxed with 
a falſe Computation, if I inſiſt that the va- 
lue of the Wines ſold in Great. Britain a. 
mounts to threc millions per annum. 

As the quantity of Wine is thus great, 
the number of people (Tradeſmen) who are 
employed in buying, ſelling, carrying and 


diſpoſing this vaſt quantity of Wines, arc 


alſo great in Proportion; and there is ſo juſt 
a connection between the quantity of 
Goods in Trade, and the number of Tradeſ. 
men managing and carrying on the Trade, 
that I know no better way to form an Idea 
of one, than by a juſt eſtimate of the other. 
When we (ec a vaſt Circulation, a pro- 
digious Importation, and know the mighty 
Conſumption of the Goods, it is moſt na- 
tural to conclude, there is a number of Peo- 
ple equal to the Employment employ'd in 
the vent of them. | 
The Beer and Ale is the next clauſe in 
the Article of Liquors conſum d in Eng- 
land ; the groſs quantity brew'd in Great- 
Britain is not eaſily calculated; becanſe the 
exciſe is no rule to judge it by, great quan- 
tities being brewed which are not for ſale, 
and conſequently pay no exciſe; but as the 


quantity brewed for ſale is only concerned 
in 
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in the caſe before us, namely the judging of 
the numbers of Tradeſmen (that is publick 


Houſe-keepers) employ'd in the venting and 


diſpaling of it, ſo a gueſs may be made. 

Ihe numbers of Ale-houſes and Inn-keep- 
ers in England are ſaid by ordinary com- 
putation to be above 200000; and indeed I 
believe that calculation to be very much 
within compaſs; eſpecially if all thoſe Ta- 
verns, who likewiſe ſell Malt Liquors, are 
taken into the number. 

The quantity of Liquors theſe houſes diſ- 
poſe of muſt be prodigious great; eſpecial- 
ly if we conſider the exceſſive draft, which 
ſome of thoſe Publick houſes have; particu- 
larly in this City, and in ſome other Towns 
of great concourſe of People, Houſes on the 

reat Roads, in Sea-port Towns, &c. and 
the like, of diſtilled Spirits. 

But the beſt calculation of the quantity of 
drink brew'd, is to be taken from the quan- 
tity of Malt made ; ſince all the Malt, ex- 
cept a very ſmall quantity exported, is ei- 
ther brew'd into Beer and Ale, diſtilled 
into Spirits, or fermented into Vinegar. 
Now the quantity of Malt is thus to be 
ſtated. The Malt: tax before Scotland came 
in to pay their Proportion, amounted one 
Year to 660000 J. and it is generally now 
given for 600000, that is to ſay, to bring 
in ſo much clear of the Collection. 
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If then it brings in 660000 pounds in- 
cluding the charge of collecting, the 
quantity is eaſily computed ; for the duty 
being ſix-pence per Buſhel, or four ſhillings 
per quarter, the queſtion is, how many ſix- 
pences there are in ſix hundred and ſixty 
. thouſand pound); there being juſt forty ſix- 
pences in twenty ſhillings, or a pound, itis 
eaſily caſt up, viz. that there is twenty ſix 
millions four hundred thouſand ſix-pences, 
and conſequently, juſt ſo many Buſhels of 
Malt made in England, before the Scots 
came in to pay the ſame Tax with us. But 
then here is not any allowance for the eſta- 
bliſhment, as they call it, of the Officers 
Sallaries in Collecting, all which is paid out 
of the Duty, and conſequently ſo much more 
Malt made to pay it. 

The ſum of the account then is, that 
there is twenty ſix millions four hundred 
thouſand Buſhels, or three millions three 
hundred thouſand Quarters of Malt made 
in England in a Year, beſides ſo much as 
pays the Officers Sallaries, that collect it, 
and incident charges, which is a very con- 
ſiderable article alſo. 

It is true, they tell us there is a very great 
quantity of this Malt diſtill'd into Spirits, 
and alſo fermented as above into Vinegar; 
but of all this I do not find they pretend 
to above 300000 quarters; ſo that the Beer 
and Ale muſt be found to make up the reſt, 
which 
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which makes the brew'd part alone to be 
three millions of Quartets. 

In the ſtrong Beer brewing they Seiitite 
ordinarily three barrels upon a quarter; fo 
that if there are three millions of quarters 
brew'd, it muſt be ſuppoſed to make nine 
millions of Barrels of ſtrong Beer, ſuppoſing - 
no {mall Beer to be made; but as a very 
great quantity of ſmall Beer is alfo brew'd 
for and by ſmall Families, the number of 
the whole muſt be prodigioufly greater, tho” 
not all of ſtrong Beer; if then ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of Malt is brew'd and diſtill'd, 
what a prodigious number of Tradeſmen 
of all forts muſt be employ'd in venting, 
(that is) in retailing this Beer and Ale? 

This leads me of courſe to enquire into. 
the other branches of our Liquid Trade, 
which occaſions alſo a very great buſi neſs, 
ſuch as, 

1. Diſtilling, a new Trade in England, is 
encreas d to a prodigious degree, by an acci- 
dent in our Commerce, which was the Pro- 
hibition of Brandy from France; not that 
our drinking of Brandy and Spirits is fo 
very much encreas d: But upon the raifing 
the price of foreign Brandy, firſt by an ab- 
ſolute Prohibition, and then by a Duty of 
two and fifty pound per Ton upon the Im- 
portation, 45 dearneſs occaſion'd the ſtop 
to the Conſumption, and this encourag'd 


the Diſtilling Trade at home, and put 


the 
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the Diſtillers upon exerting their skill to 
ſuch a degree, as we ſee it raiſcd to at this 
time; in which they are come to ſuch Per- 
fection, that the ordinary People are now 
ſo very well ſatisfied with their Malt Spirits, 


and cſpecially with their new Compoſitions, 


that they do not ſeck French. Brandy in 
ſuch a manner as they formerly did. 

It is moſt certain that in the Vears 1687 
and 1638 when the Trade with France was 


open, and the duty paid upon the Importa- 


tion of Brandy was but nine pound per Ton, 
there was imported and conſequently con- 
ſum'd in this Nation from France in one 
Year from goo0 to 11000 Ton of Brandy; 
a quantity, which were it imported now, 
wou'd be an expence almoſt equal to the 
common , nett charge of all the Liquors 
drank in England put together, I mean 
clear of Exciſe: for example, 

Suppoſe the quantity at a medium of 
Years to amount to 10000 Ton in a Year, 
and ſuppoſe this Brandy to amount in France 
but to 10 pound per Ton, let us ſce the 


value. 
10000 Ton at 10 J. per Ton is 100, ooo . 


Fraight at 2 J. per Ton 20000 
Cuſtom at zo per Ton $00, 000 
6 50,000 


We find ſi ince theſe Prohibitions very 


great quantities of Brandy run by the * 
0 
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of Clandeſtine Traders; but even that 
quantity is now much abated, except in the 
North parts and Weſt parts, ſince the Diſ- 
tillers have found out a way to hit the 
palate of the Poor, by their new faſhion'd 
compound Waters call'd Geneva; ſo that 
the common People ſcem not to value the 
French-Brandy as uſual, and even not to 
deſire it. | 

That this Diſtilling Trade, as thus im- 
proved and encreaſed, adds exceedingly to 
the numbers of our Tradeſmen, and has 
eren erected ſeveral new ſpecies of Traders, 
which were little or not at all known or 
underſtood before, 1 need go no farther for 
a proof of, than an account laid before 
the Houſe of Commons the very laſt Year 
1726 in behalf of the Diſtillers, and to 
ſhew the Houſe how uſeful they were to 
the publick; in which account, to make it 
appear that they ought to be encouraged, 
and the Trade preſerved and nouriſhed by 
the Government, as a thing upon which 
the pablick proſperity very much depended, 
they offered the following heads to the 
Parliament's conſideration. 


I. That the Diſtillers in and about Lon- 
Aon only, conſum'd annually 200000 
quatters of Malt, the Growth of our 

own Country. A 
II. That beſides this, they conſume a 
very 
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very great quantity of Melaſſes, the 
Product of our own Colonies, which 
ought to be cſteem'd our own Pro- 
duce. 

III. That beſides Malt and Melaſſes, they 
conſumed from 10 to 15000 hogſheads 
of Cyder every Year, and ſometimes 
more, beſides a great quantity of damag- 
ed Wines, which would otherwiſe by 
Act of Parliament be ſtav'd and ſpilt. 

IV. They inſiſted that by the Conſump- 
tion of Malt they employ'd above 
100000 Acres of Land; this they al- 
ledg'd was true, becauſe the Malt they 
uſed being of an inferior quality, the 

Lands it generally grew upon were 
poor, and might be ſuppoſed not to 
yield above 2 quarters upon an Acre. 
N. B. It added to the merit of 

this Trade, that it employ'd and oc- 
caſion'd the cultivating ſo much 

Land of that kind that would other- 

| wiſe lye waſte and until'd; alſo 

that the Cattle employ'd in the Hus- 
bandry of the Land, and in the 
Carriage of the ſaid Malt from place 
to place, beſides the Water Carri- 
age, theHorſes ſo employ'd muſt con- 
ſume the Growth of many thouſands 
of Acres more. _ 

V. They made it appear alſo, that they paid 
in the bare Exciſe of the Liquors, thus 

| diſtill'd, 
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diſtilld, above an hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum to the Govern- 
ment, beſides 200000 ſix- pences, which 
is 5000 J. a year by the exciſe upon 
the Malt, and beſides the duty upon 
Coals, the exciſe upon the Cyder and 
the Cuſtom of the Melaſſes. 

Theſe were the Allegations brought in 
by the Diſtillers to ſhew to the Parliament 
what uſeful People they were, how neceſſa- 
ry in the Common - wealth, how aſſiſtant 
to the Government, in paying ſuch great 
ſums to the publick Funds and the like. 

And all theſe arguments ſerve in their 
turn, to ſhew what numbers of Tradeſmen 
they have ſet up, what a great ſhare of bu- 
ſineſs they ſupply, what ſtocks, what poor 
People they employ ; and ſo it brings them 
c I down to the preſent purpoſe. | 

It is true, that theſe Liqours are ſold as 
Addenda to other Trades, by the Chandlers, 
Grocers,* Inn-keepers, Victuallers, and the 
like z But let us caſt our Eyes about us, and 
in the Streets of London, and parts adjacent, 
we may ſce a prodigious number of Shop- 
keepers whoſe buſineſs is wholly and ſolely 
the ſelling of Spirits andStrong-waters, as we 
call them, and nothing elſe; and I am told 
there are in - England ſome thouſands of 
ſuch, more than was ever known before. 

I muſt confeſs I ſhould add here, that 
the Advice to the Complete Tradeſmen 

5 | ought 
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ought to have beſtowed a little pains upon 
theſe Gentlemen call'd Strong-water Men, 
whoſe ſhare in ruining the Peoples Morals, 
as well as their Health, is too great, not to 
require that they ſhou'd be animadyerted 
upon ; let them take this gentle hint, they 
know how to reform it. 

But to bring it home to the preſent pur. 
pole, 'tis evident to common obſervation, 
that theſe Additions to the Trade in Li- 
quors are not trifles in the inland Com- 
merce of the Nation; and 'tis upon that 
Foundation, that theſe Calculations are 
made. | | 

The Cyder Trade may perhaps be thought 
atrifle, too mean to mention here; but I ſhall 
put the Tradeſmen in mind, that thro 
ſeveral Counties in England Cyder is, at 
leaſt for many Miles together, the common 
draft of the Peoples drink; and that even 
in their Publick-houſes, there are no Malt 
Liquors ſold at all, and in others but very 
little, as I can teſtific of my own knowledge, 
in the Shires of Worceſter, Glouceſter and 
Hereford, and the like in Devonſhire and 
Somerſetſhire; from whence they tell us 
they ſhip off twenty thouſand hogſheads of 
Cydet a Year to London, as is mentioned 
above, ſo that Cyder, as a Trade, is far from 
being inconſiderable. duch 
All theſe articles, however trifling in them. 


ſelves, become conſiderable in the N 
17 orc 
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fore us, namely, that as they paſsthro' many 
hands, between the Growth and the Con- 
ſumption, and go thro' ſome particular O- 
perations in the paſſage, they by that means 
are a medium of Commerce, and add a 
very great number to the general maſs of 
Tradeſmen; ſuch as to whom theſe two 
Volumes are addreſſed, and eſpecially to 


thoſe Tradeſmen, who, as I (aid above, do 


not come into the claſs of Shop- — or 
Warc-houſe keepers. 

J mightenlarge here, and indeed it wou'd 
very well take up a whole Chapter, to give 
ſome particular Inſtructions to thoſe Tradeſ- 
men I call Publick-houſe- Keepers, Vint- 
ners, Victuallers, Inn-keepers and the like; 
how they ſhou'd carry on their Trades like 
Men of buſineſs, and perhaps, in the end, 
not leſs to the advantage of their Families, 


| without prompting the Pot and theGlals, and 


as the Text calls it, putting the Bottle to 


their Neighbour's Noſe, in a groſs and ſcan- 


dalous manner, as is generally the practice; 
making themſelves Brokers to the Devil, 
and tempters to Vice, merely for the getting 
two-pence or three - pence, or perhaps ſix- 


pence extraordinary ſpent in their houſe; 


think I need not explain my ſelf, the 
ordinary Practice of thoſe People, and the 
Cuſtom of their houſes (thoſe Tabernacles 
of Bacchus) deſcribe it too plainly, and I 


hall ſpeak of it by itſelf, 


4 This 
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This makes the name of an Ale-houſe a 
ſcandal, and the very Employment, which 
wou'd otherwiſe be as reputable as other 
Trades, is placed under Licenſe, as if it was 
needful to keep them under the awe of the 
Magiſtrate, and keep a check upon them, 
that they might take better care of their 
conduct, on the pain of having their Li- 
ccnſes taken from them, and their Shops, as 
we may ſay, ſhut up. 

That a Victualler or Ale houſe · keepet 
may be a very honeſt Tradeſman is cer- 
tainly true; and I might give an account 
of ſeveral within my own knowledge of 
the World that are ſo; tis a diſaſter to them, 
however it came to paſs, to be ſo ſtated in 
the World as to be engaged in an Employ- 
ment that ſubjects them to reproach, and 
that implies a Crime even in the neceſlity 
of carrying it on; but with a careful and 
circumſpectt management, how ealy is it 
for them to eſtabliſh a Reputation for a 


quiet, calm, modeſt and well govern d houſe; 
and to found that Reputation upon the foot 


of a juſt, exact and regular conduct in the 
management of their buſineſs, let the na- 
ture of it be what it will? 

1 have ſeen ſome Inn-keepers in particu- 
lar, manage their buſineſs with all the cx- 
actneſs of right and thorough bred Tradel- 
men, keep their Houſes, their Stables, their 


Cellars, their Books, all with ſuch care, 
ſuch 
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ſuch conſtant Application, ſuch regular Diſ- 
poſitions of things, one apart from ano- 
ther, that there has not been the leaſt dil- 
order about them. 

Many of theſe have large Farms upon 
their hands dependent upon their Inns, 
and ſome the Poſt-houſe ; and that too, where 
they have had a large branch in their hands, 
and ſeveral by-bags and by-roads to direct, 
and to keep the accounts of, yet do all 
with the utmoſt readineſs, and perhaps, be 
their own Brewers allo at the ſame time. 

Will any one deny that theſe are to be 
call'd Tradeſmen ? tis apparent that they are 
not only Tradeſmen, but ſome of the moſt 
ſignificant Tradeſmen that bear that name z 
and this, eſpecically when they come to 
have had extraordinary buſineſs, as is often 
the caſe. 

But it muſt be allow'd, that together with 
theſe ſober, grave and ſubſtantial Tradeſ- 
men, there arc abundance of ſcoundrel, ſor- 
ry, griping, ſharping Fellows, who ncither 
merit the name or the character; and that 
theſe are embark'd in the deſtroying the 
morals of the Nation, and the health and 
livelyhood of the People, and to them a 
Chapter of advice wou'd have been very 
ſeaſonable; but it is enough to tell ſuch, 
they are the reproach of the employment, 
Which but for their ill conduct might be 

| I as 
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as reputable, as honeſt, and as free from 
vices as any other employment. 

I have heard much of the exceſſive drink- 
ing among the Dutch and the Germans, 
and eſpecially in the Provinces of Weſtpha. 
lia and the Lower. Saxony; where they Brew 
great quantities of Beer, and Mum, and have 
plenty of Wine beſides: But I believe [ 
may venture to challenge all the World to 
ſhew the like quantity of Beer, and Ale, and 
Wine, and Cyder, and Brandy, Arrack and 
Geneva, and other Strong-waters, conſum'd 
in ſo narrow a compaſs of Land, or among 
an equal number of People, as is now in 
this our Country of England; nor is it 
poſſible there can be a like number of 
Tradeſmen employ'd in the Management. 

The City of Roſtock, in the Duke of 
Mecklemburgh's Country, is famous for its 
Brewery, and for the great quantity of Beer 
they Brew there, and export to other Coun- 
tries; and it is indeed the principal Trade 
of the whole Port; yet I am inform d 
that there may be found two Brewing- 
offices in London, which Brew more Beet 
than all that City ; and if it is true, as I be- 
lieve it is, that there are two Brewers in 
London who Brew each of them 1000 Bat. 
rels a Week, which makes 104000 Barrels 
a Year, I believe Roffocrk cannot go be- 
yond it. | 4 

It is not much to the purpoſe here to 

entet 


{ 
| 
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enter into the particular proportions, bo- 

tween the Beer and Ale, and that of Bran- 

dy and Strong- waters, and the Perſons em- 
ploy'd in ſelling, venting and putting off 
thoſe Liquors, the number of the firſt bear- 
ing no proportion to the numbers of the 
laſt, except in London only; but it muſt of 
neceſſity be very great. 


| 

Thus we ſee the Foundation laid, on 
which to raiſe an eſtimate of the numbers 
of the Tradeſmen in this Kingdom; and 
a really if all the ſchools of Bacchus, all the 
5 Houſes that ſell Liquors, and entertain looſe 
n and drunken People of all kinds, are to be 
5 reckon'd among the honeſt Tradeſmen, as 
f I do not ſec it can be otherwiſe; we muſt 
. allow the Trade to be exceeding great, and 
f the Tradeſmen multiplying every Day. 

ts 

et 

4 C HNA 

c 

4 Of the Luxury and Extravagancies of 
4 the Age becoming Virtues in Com- 


* merce, and how they propagate the 
in Trade and Manufactures of the 
; whole Nation. 


Might add to the Victualling and Drink- 
ing Trade all the ſeveral Trades em- 
ploy'd, in the Vanity, Gaiety and Luxu- 
| H 2 11 
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ry of the Age, which are now become 
ſuch eminent branches of our Commerce, 
that to make what we call ſumptuary 
Laws, for reſtraining Habits, Clothes, 
Equipages and expenſive cuſtoms, wou'd be 
one of the greateſt Invaſions of our Trade 
that could poſlibly be made, and wou'd 
w_ thouſands of Families: For Exam. 

8 | 
4 Suppoſe an Act of Parliament were 
to paſs to prohibit the wearing of Pe- 
rakes, an extravagance which no Nation 
ever run into like this, except the French: 
But ſhou'd ſuch a Law paſs, how many 
thouſand Hair - Merchants, Periwig-makers 
and their Dependances muſt ſink, want Em- 
ployment, and be undone? the like might 
be ſaid of ſeveral other things. 

Suppoſe a like Law ſhou'd paſs againſt 
wearing Silver or Gold either in Buttons, 
or Lace, embroidery, or any other way, as 
it was (before the Union) in Scotland, and 
as during the late War, was ſtrictly enjoin'd 
in France; but how many Silver and Gold- 
Wire-Drawers, Embroiderers, Lace- makers, 
and Lace- ſellers would loſe their Employ- 
ments, ſhut up Shop, and be undone? and 
ſo of other Employments. 

Suppoſe publick calamities ſhou'd reduce 
our Pride to ſuch a degree, as that no Bone- 
lace ſhou'd be allow'd to be worn in all 
his Majeſty's Dominions, what a blow wou'd 

3 It 
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it be to the Employment of the Poor in 
thoſe Counties, where ſo many thouſands 
of poor People gain their Bread by that Ma- 
nufacture? and the like of many other parts 
of the Ladies Dreſſes, which however need- 
leſs, and however the mere effect of Pride 
and Luxury, are yet by cuſtom become ne- 
ceſſary to our Commerce, by which means 
the Luxury of the People is become a ver- 
tue in Trade. 

If a due Calculation were made of all the 
ſeveral Trades beſides Labouring, Manufac- 
turing and Handicraft Buſineſs, which are 
ſupported in this Nation merely by the 
Sins of the People, as I may call them, I 
mean the ſumptuary Trades, the Ribbons, 
the Perfumes, the Silks, the Cambricks, the 
Muſlins, and all the numberleſs Gayeties of 
Dreſs; as alſo by the Gluttony, the Drunk- 
enneſs, and other exorbitances of Life, it 
might remain a queſtion, whether the ne- 
ceſſary or the unneceſſary were the greateſt 


bleſſing to Trade; and whether reforming 


our Vices wou'd not ruin the Nation. 
'Tis very hard, and a melancholy reflec- 
tion to think, that Wickedneſs ſhou'd have 
got ſuch root in this Nation, and ſhould be 
ſo effectually fix d, that it could not be re- 
moved, but at the expence of our Trade, 
and the ruin of an infinite number of Peo- 
ple; that it is ſo incorporated with our 
H 3 felicity 
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felicity, that like a Limb of the Body an 


amputation wou'd endanger the Life. 

It is next to Incredible, what a ſhare the 
Luxury of the Age has, in the Employment 
of Families, and in the multiplying of Tradeſ- 
men in this Nation, among whom no one 
article they deal in, may be call'd a neceſ- 
ſary to Life, or even to the real comforts 
of Life. | 

The tre of Dreſs I have named, 
at leaſt ſome of them; the exceſſes of Eat- 
ing and Drinking I have but juſt named; 
but I may be allowed to add, that thoſe cx- 


cefles, as they are more Criminal than thoſe 


of Dreſs and Attire, ſo they are even in that 
exceſs become more interwoven with our 
publick advantages; and to our great Mis- 
fortune be it ſpoken, are ſo neceſlary to the 
ſupport of the very Government, as well as of 
Commerce, that without the Revenue now 
raiſed by them, we can hardly (ce how 
the publick Affairs could be ſupported. For 
example : | 
The Wine-trade, as calculated above, pays 
the Government in the ordinary cuſ- 
roms, beſides the advantages flowing 
from it to the Shipping, the Naviga- 
tion, and the employ of Seamen, above 
580000 J. per Annum. 
N. B. If it ſhoald be ſomething over 


or under, that is not material in ſo 


general a calculation, 
; The 
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The Malt-tax as mention'd above 600000, 
ſome rate it now, including Scotland, 
at 700000, but I think it too much. 

The Exciſe, take it in all its Branches up- 
on Liquors, and now including Coffee 
and Tea, which may well be call'd 
part of our Luxury, I ſuppoſe to be, 
1. oo o ooo more or leſs, 

Together 2. 180 000 J. per Aunum. 


Obſerve that this is ſuppoſed to be the 
nett duties clear of the vaſt expences of 
the Collection, which it is not my buſineſs 
to examine here; becauſe I am now giv- 
ing only the groſs ſums of things where- 
in there is no neceſſity of a ſtrict examina- 
tion into ſmaller Circumſtances. 

But the great enquiry upon the Suppo- 
ſition of theſe Calculations being really true, 
or near the truth, is this, vig. 

How many Wines and Brandy wou'd be 
imported? how much Malt made, and Beer 
brew'd, and Spirits diſtill'd, and Coffee and 
Tea drank; if all Luxury and Intemperance 
were laid aſide, if no more of all theſe was to 
be made uſe of, than a due moderation in the 
uſe of them all required? I do not mean 
that the People ſhou'd be ſuppoſed to drink 
no more Strong-beer or Ale than neceſſi- 
ty required, that they ſhou'd take Wine 
only as Phyſick, and that Canary ſhou'd be 

2 ſold 
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ſold only in the Apothecaries Shops, as was | 
the caſe in Henry VIII. time, and in Queen 
Elizabeth alſo; and that all of them were 
to be uſed no more than was needful | 
for Health, which by the way wou'd go but | 
a very little way. 

But I wou'd ſuggeſt a moderate temperate | 
way of drinking only; ſuppoſe it to beſuch 
as the Spaniards, Italians and ſuch Nations 
uſe it, that no Drunkenneſs, no Extrava- 
gancies, no Exceſſes were practis d among | 
us, cither among the Poor or the Rich; and 
let any one that underſtands the general | 
Conſumption of theſe Liquors tell me, what | 

diefalcation he thinks wou'd be made in the 

revenue from what it is, as things now ſtand 
among us; and whether at leaſt a million 
and half of that vaſt Revenue wou'd not 
be taken off from the account. 

But then, let them tell us alſo, what a 
dreadful Blow wou'd this Reformation be 
to Trade? however neceſſary, however call'd 

4 for by Heaven and Earth, however requir'd 
for the health both of Soul and Body, that's 
not the queſtion : But it wou'd be a clap 
of Thunder to the Nation: As it wou'd im- 
mediately {ave above a million of Money, 
ſo it wou'd immediately ſtarve above a mil- 
lion of People. 

How many Ale-houſes muſt ſhut up, how 
many Buſhes be taken down, what an ar- 
My of Drawers and Tapſters, that ſcum - 

| the 
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the Rabble, wou'd immediately go a beg- 
ging? what regiments of Gaugers and Ex- 
ciſe-men, Tide-waiters and Searchers, and 
all the Mob of Cuſtom-houſe and Exciſe 
Officers wou'd be disbanded, and left to the 
Grave and the Gallows? and what an in- 
numerable throng of Women and Children, 
the wretched dependants of thoſe miſera- 
bles, wou'd come to the Pariſh for Bread? 
And what muſt be done in this caſe ? 'tis 
a dreadful ſtory ; that's the truth of it; the 
Nation's Proſperity is built on the ruin of 
the Nation's Morals; their Exceſſes are the 
Exceſs of their welfare, and in a Word, 
we mult Preach no more to them Sobriety, 
Temperance, and Abatement either of Pride 
or Drunkenneſs, for if they ſhou'd reform 
they are undone ; upon the giving up their 
Souls depends the keeping up their Bodies; 
and if you put a ſtop to the Exceſſes of the 
Age, as you leſſen the Revenue, ſo you ruin 
the People; in ſhort, Virtue would be really, 
in the very Letter of it, a SINKING FUND, 
for it wou'd in a Word ſink the value of ma- 
ny of our moſt important Funds; and to 
add to it all, it wou'd ſink the value of 
Lands too : The Conſumption of a pro- 
digious quantity of the Barley, which is now 
uſed, would be leſſen'd in proportion, and 
the Lands which are yearly employ'd to 

produce it be uncultivated. 
But what a blow wou'd | it be to Trade? 
ir 
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it won'dtake up all the remaining part of this 
Work, to give a particular account of the 
many Trades and Families of Tradeſmen, 
and the poor People depending upon them, 
who muſt ſink, be without buſineſs, and ſeek 
their Bread at other Employments, which 
they were not bred to. 

What a poor Nation muſt we have been 
if we had been a ſober, religious, temperate 
Nation? How had preſerving our Morals 
made us Beggars? unleſs the Rich had run 
into Exceſſes and Crimes innumerable , 
How muſt innumerable poor have ſtarv'd! 
in a Word, it looks as if we were bound to 
be wicked or Poor, and go a ſotting, or go 
a begging; the wealth of the Country is 
rais'd by its Wickedneſs, and if it ſhou'd be 
reform'd it wou'd be undone. 

Nor is this our caſc in our Liquors only, 
and in our gaictics of Dreſs, but in almoſt 
every thing elſe ; particularly in our table 
Exceſſes; the waſt and wantonneſs in Eating 
is come to ſuch a height, that it is the ſup- 


port of innumerable People: what a ſwarm 


of Gardiners, Poulterers, Paſtry. Cooks, Eat- 
ing-houſes, c. are ſupported by the mere 
Extraordinaries of Eating ; raiſing Plants by 
mere Violence, and as it were a rape upon the 
Earth; forcing her to produce things before 
Her time, and as it were in ſpite of ſeaſons, 
climates, forward or back ward Springs, and 
the moſt obſtinate oppoſition of natural 
Cauſes ? . 8 15 What 
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What Rapes are committed upon nature 
in the production of Animals as well as 
Plants? making the Ewes bring Lambs all 
the Winter, fatting Calves to a monſtrous 
ſize, uſing cruelties and contrary diets to 
the poor Brute, to whiten its Fleſh for the 
Palates of the Ladies, and to gorge the dain- 
ty Stomachs of thoſe that lay up their feli- 
city in Eating fine, as they call it? 

It is not my buſineſs here to write a Satyr 
upon Luxury, and therefore Igo no farther 
in my Exclamations againſt theſc horrible 
Exceſſes: But as my Obſervations lye an- 
other way, I return to the Text. How many 
Trades are depending upon theſe unhappy 
Articles? how many People, Cattle, Acres 
of Land, nay whole Countries (almoſt) are 
employ'd, in furniſhing Rarities for the 
nice Palates of theſe Friends to Luxury? 
Should we be reduc'd to moderation in our 
diet, and to feed ſparingly, though whole- 
ſome too, but not dainty, ſo as Heaven could 
with but one dry or wet Summer bring us 
to the neceſſity of doing; how many Tradeſ- 
men wou'd it be the ruin of? how many 
Maid-ſervants wou'd it diſmiſs from their 
Places? how many Shops wou'd it ſhut up? 
how many Kitchens wou'd it make half uſe- 
leſs? in a Word, was Eating and Drinking 
reduced to things needful only, and to need- 
ful quantities too, we ſhou'd be a moſt mi- 


ſerable Nation as to Trade, I won't ſay but 
3 more 
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more of our People wou'd dye good Chriſ. 
tians, and many of them live longer too, 
as well as better than they do. But we 
ſhou'd have no more Trade than they have 
in Swedeland and Norway, comparatively 
ſpeaking ; and our moderation and temper. 
ance, practis d firſt to reform our manners, 
wou'd be ſoon neceſlary to us, for want of 
Money to live better. 

It muſt be confeſs'd, Trade is almoſt uni- 
verſally founded upon Crime; the few Ar- 
ticles which mete neceſſity obliges one Na- 
tion to purchaſe from another, are very 
few; they would employ but few Ships, 
call for ſmall Stocks, and but few Mer— 
chants: I do not doubt but neceſlity was 
the firſt foundation of Trade: People tra- 
vel'd or ſaild from one Nation to another 
to buy and exchange ſuch Goods only as 
they wanted for their needful ſupply: But 
yet finding in remote Countries rarities to 
invite the curious, gaieties to tempt the fine, 
rich Furrs to clothe the tender and delicate, 
and fine Silks to pleaſe the wanton and 


gay world; theſe being carried away and 


brought to Countries where they received 
Goods equally rare, but perhaps as ſuper- 
fluous, they carried Specimens at firſt to ſnew 
in the Countries they came from, and there 
recciv'd orders to fetch over quantities, and 
thus we came to have the Silks of Pexſia, 
the Sables and Ermins of Ruſſia and Muſ⸗ 
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covy, the Callicoes of India; thus the Per- 


ſians and Armentans fetch our Woollens, 


tho' they have their own Silks: Thus the 
toys and trifles, the eſſences and perfumes of 
the French and the Italians, the Wine and 
Oilof the Spanzards, and all the ſuperfluities 
of the Nations are carried from Place to 
Place at a vaſt Expence, and become the 
ſubject of Trade, both of Labour and Mo- 
ney, and find Employment for millions of 
People in all parts almoſt of the World. 

On this very account, two thirds of the 
Navigation of the World is employ'd, to 
ſpeak nothing of Land- carriage; let a ſhort 
reflection explain it to your underſtanding, 
we have in England ten thouſand ſail of 
Ships, ſome ſay twenty thouſand, and I 
believe they that ſay twenty ſpeak neareſt 
the truth. 

Now take out of thoſe all the Coal-ſhips, 
Salt-ſhips, Corn-ſhips, and ſuch like coaſt- 
ing Veſſels, which carry neceſſaries from 
one place to another, and for the ſupply of 
this great City in particular, and others in 
proportion: Take away the Fiſhing Veſ⸗ 
ſels alſo for the ſame Places, and what are 
all the reſt employ'd in? How at leaſt does 
the unneceſſary mingle with the needful, 
and what few abſolutely neceflary things 
do we find among the reſt ? | 

What neceſlity have we of all our Eaſt- 
India Trade? of the Callicoes, wrought vilks, 

raw- 
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raw-Silk; the Tea of China, the Coffee of 
Arabia, the Diamonds of Golconda and of 
Borneo, the Oriental Pearl of Ormus and 
Gamberoon, the Emeralds of the Great Mo. 
gul's Country, the Indigo of Lahore, the 
Dalt- peter and the Dyc-ſtuffs of the reſt, and 
the Pepper likewiſe of Sumatra, and other 
trifles of all that Country, nay, even the 
Spices themſelves, I ſay what is our neccl- 
ſity of them all? 

Even the Tobacco of Virginia, the Sugars 
and Mclaſles of Barbadoes, the Cocoa and 
the Rum of Jamacia, and the Furs and Bea. 
ver of all the other Countries of America, 
what neceſlity are they of? 

The Wines, the Fruit, the Brandy, the 
Lace, the Calicoes, Cambricks and other 
fine Linens, from France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Flanders? 

Ihe fine Oil from Lucca, the Capers and 
Anchovies from Zeghorn, the Oranges from 


Seville, and the Limons from Malaga, what | 


are they but Sauces to whet our gorgd 
Appetites, and to aſſiſt our ſurfeited Sto- 
machs, over- charg d with quantities of Food, 
help our Gluttony and prompt us to repeat 
our Cravings, and call for more? 

In a Word, our Navigation is chiefly em- 
ploy'd upon the exorbitances of Life; ſuch 
as we call necdful for Trade, but in the 
main are not neceſlary to the being of Man- 
kind, no, nor for their well being neither; 

but 
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but are employ'd in promoting the Luxury 
of the World, and are all now thought 
extraordinary advantages to the publick, as 
they encreaſe Trade; ſo that to promote 
Trade is a ſufficient defence now, of any 
branch of Commerce, however tending di- 
rectly to the propagating Vice; like lay ing 
a Tax upon Cards and Dice, which ſeems 
to be a Tacit Liberty to the uſe of them, 
whether otherwiſe lawful or no. 

But not to make this Work a continued 
Satyr, let any Man who thinks theſe things 
worth conſidering, reflect upon the Com- 
merce of other Countries, and only make the 
compariſon ; he will ſoon ſee what are the 
ſpecific reaſons why we have ſo much Trade 
and thoſe other Countries ſo little; why 
our People are employ'd and theirs ftarve ; 
why our Poor live well and theirs to the 
laſt degree miſerable. 

Take the compariſon between the Do- 
minions of the Turks and thoſe of England, 
and between the great City of Conſtauti- 
nople and the City of London. 

The Turks, whatever clſe they are, and 
however wicked, blaſphemous, cruel, that's 
nothing to us; but certainly, did all the reſt 
of the World live like them, the thing call» 
ed Trade would hardly deſerve a name in 
the Worid, I mean comparatively to the pro- 
digious hurry the Chriſtian part of Europe 


appcars to be in, 
1 Their 
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Their Trade is only an exchange of the 
more neceſlary things of Life, ſuch as we 
ſay are required for Food and Raiment; 
this Food is far from luxurious feaſting, or 
faring diliciouſly, ſuch as we call fine Eating 
and nice Feeding; their treats are Coffee, 
Sherbet, and meſſes of Rice, dreſs'd:their own 
way, a little Fleſh and but very little. 

Their Clothes know no gaiety, very little or. 
nament, except among the Baſſas, theSultans 
and the Perſons of Rank; nor do they of. 
ten change their Faſhions, ſo that the ex- 
penſive part of their Clothing, which gives 
a maſs of Employment in ſuch a City as 
this, is not known. 

As is their Habit, the like are their Build: 
ings and Furniture, Gardens, Equipages, 
Oc. nothing of Oſtentation appears, nothing 
_ Chargable; how then ſhould there be any 

buſineſs, for ſuch throngs of Artificers of 


ſeveral ſorts, as are to be found in this part 


of the World? 

Let us conſider London as containing a 
million 500000 People, as I believe to be of 
the leaſt,taking London with its dependencies, 
that is to ſay, for five Miles round it: I ven- 
ture to affirm, that if all the Trades of which 
there are none to be found in Conſtantine 
ple, were to be taken civilly and quietly out 
of the City of London, there wou'd be much 
fewer People in London than there are nov 


in Conſtantinople : For Example: 
4 The 
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The Turks have neither Malt or Malt- 
Liquor : There at once they abate you all 
the Inns, Ale-houſes and Publick Drinking 
or Eating-houſes, which are to be ſeen in 
London, and the parts adjacent ; and whoſe 
number is ſo ſcandalouſly great, that ſhould 
it be made publick, Strangers would hardly 
think it credible: But if you were to ſee 
the number that depend upon them too, 
ſuch as Maltſters, Malt- makers, Brewers 
and their Servants, Tapſters, and all the 
nameleſs crew of Maſters and Setvants, 
Horſes, Carriages, Farmers, Ploughmen , 


&c. who all get their Bread by the Drink- | 


ing-trade ; reckoning from the ſowing the 
Barley to the drunken conſumer of the Li- 
quor: How many thouſands more would 
there ſtill be that would have their Bread to 
icck, and new Employments to look out for, 
if the Drinking of Malt Liquor was to 
be taken wholly out of Trade, and the 
practice of it at once left off? 

From the Beer and Ale, let us adjourn 
to the Diſtillers of Malt-ſpirits ; I have ob- 
ſerved in its place, that the Diſtillers in this 
City only, conſume two hundred thouſand 
quarts of Malt every Year, beſides 15000 
hogſheads of Cyder in the diſtilling or draw- 
ing Spirits: to reduce this to the vulgar Mea- 
ſure known abroad, it is ſixteen hundred 
thouſand Buſhels of Malt, and 40000 Bari- 
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co's of Cyder, for thoſe Meaſures my only 


| know it by at Conſtantinople. 


Add to this, all the ſeveral quantities of 
Spirits extracted from Melaſſes, from 
eager, and damag'd Wines, and Bottoms, 
whoſe number we cannot eaſily gueſs at. 

Go on then to the Wine, Brandy, Cy— 
derand other Liquorsconſum'd in this City, 
which according to ſome is not leſs than 
50000 ton of Wine, and rooco ton of 
Brandy, Cyder, and all other Liquors. 

Bring this to a calculation with the City 
of Conſtantinople, where, unleſs the Franks 
and Fews, there is no ſuch thing as Wine, 
Brandy, or Spirits taſted, unleſs ſecretly and 
by ſtealth, it being prohibited by their Lay. 

Take then out of our accounts of Trade 
in London, all the Merchants, Importers of 
Wine, all the Wine Coopers, Porters, Car. 
men, and their Servants and Horſes who 
are concern'd in Landing, Houſing, Carry 
ing in, and Carrying out theſe Wines, be 
fore they come to the Vintner, and the 
Pint- pot. 

Strike off next all the Vintners, Tavern- 
keepers, Inn-keepers and Publick-houſes, 
who draw Wine ; with their Drawers and 
Servants ; all the Strong-water-ſhops, Bran- 
dy-ſhops, Cyder-houſes, 'Gin-ſhops, Punch- 
houſes and Retailers of Spirits, and all ther 


Next 
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Next take off all the Cooks, Eating- 
houſes, Spring-gardens, Bowling-greens, and 
others, ſuch as are call'd houſes of Entertain- 
ment and their Dependencies; all the Hack- 
ney-coachmen, Chairmen and their Depen- 
dants, none of all which are known or 
heard of in Conſtantinaple, the place we 
are now to mealure with. 

Then call over all your Hair-merchants, 
Perriwig-makers and thcir Servants and De- 
pendencies, all the Coach-makers, Chair- 
makers, Harneſs-makers, c. Trades ſo pro- 
digiouſly muitiply'd of late in this City, 
with all the numberleſs Artificers depend- 
ing upon and employ'd by them, ſuch as 
Glaſs-makers, Founders, Workers in Lea- 
ther, in Iron and in Braſs, Painting, Cary- 
ing, Gilding, Oc. 

All the ſeveral Trades employ'd in the 
gay Equipages of our People, and particu- 
larly the Liveries for perhaps an hundred 
thouſand Coachmen, Footmen, Pages, Va- 
lets, and ſuch Servants as wear Liveries. 

It is well known, you ſee no Perriwigs 
worn among the Turks, they have Slaves 
indeed, but they are not ſo kind to giye 
them Liveries, lac'd Coats, edg'd Hats and 
ſhoulder Knots; the Turks keep no Coach- 
es or Chairs, Chaiſes or Berlins; the Ladies 
walk on Foot to Church; nor are their 
Moſques parted off into Pews, and lin'd 


with Green. cloth or Velvet to ſeparate the 
I 2 high 
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high from the low, the Baſſa kneels down 
with the poor Janigary, the rich with the 
poor, make their Prayers together. 

could make ſome juſt obſctvarions here 
upon our ordinary behaviour in ſolemn 
things, ſo ſcandalous to all the Nations of 
the World, and 'tis hard to forbear ; bur it 
is not my buſineſs here; I return to the 
Trade. | 

Let thoſe that conſider Conſtantinople 
to be a City containing a million of Peo- 
ple, and yet ſubſiſting under all theſe nega- 
tives in Trade, calculate if they can how 
many People wou'd be found in London, or 
Paris, or Amſterdam, if all the ways of 
living mentioned above were taken away, 

and many more that I could name. 

Not to ſay a word of all the Ships which 
are employ'd in bringing theſe forbidden, 
(out of faſhion) Materials to them, and all 
the Trades depending upon the building and 
conſtant repair of thoſe Ships : For Ex- 
ampic : 

Ihe Turks have no Collonics in remote 
Countries, to bring in vaſt Fleets yearly, the 
Growth of Virginia, Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
New- Spain and the Brafils ; their Tobacco 
Grows as it were every where at their own 
Doors, they Drink their Coffee without Su- 
gar, narure's juices are ſufficient to them 
withour ſweetning; there at once a vaſt 
throng of //e/t-India Merchants with all 
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their Ships, the Loading and the Sailors are 


quite put out of Employment and voted 


uſeleſs in Trade. 

I might go on to diſcard out of Trade all 
the mighty throng of thoſe Trades who get 
their living here by vanity and dreſs; I 
mean by the variety and changes of faſhion 
in dreſs, whether of Men or. Women, as 
alſo for the rich furniture of Houſes, Sc. 
what numbers of Taylors and Mantua-ma- 
kers, Hoſiers, Milleners, Sempſtreſſes, Up- 
holſterers and in particular Lace- hops and 
Linen- drapers muſt we diſmiſs out of Trade 
in this Caſc. 

Particularly, and which indced I ſhould 
have reckoned beforc, all the Haberdaſhers 
of Hats, and Glovers, all the Hat-makers 
and Glove-makers wou'd be diſmiſsd at 
once, and moſt of the Shoe-makers allo ; 10 
that the ſpoil wou'd fall among the Handi. 
crafts alſo, as well as among the Tradel- 
men. 

But to avoid dwelling upon things too 
long, this great City, I believe, muſt be glad 
to diſmiſs two thirds of its People, and ſend 
them into the Country to Till the Land, 
and get their Bread. as Adam did, by the 
Sweat of their Brows ; where they muſt diſ- 
perſe too, and ſcatter up and down, for they 
muſt live no more of them in a place than 
the Land could maintain, if they did they 
muſt ſtarve, 

- I 3 I bring 
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I bring all this home to my firſt argu- 
ment thus; viz. Trade is propagated by 
our crimes, the people ſupport one another 
by their Extravagance and Luxury, their 
Gaicty and Pride ; Gluttony and Drunken- 
neſs aſſiſt to maintain the Nation; the peo- 
ple grow rich by the people; they ſupport 
one another; the Taylor, the Draper, the 
Mercer, the Coach maker, cc. and their 
Servants, all haunt the Publick-houſes ; the 
Mafters to the Taverns, the Servants to the 
Ale-houſes, and thus the Vintner and the 
Victualler thrive and grow rich. Thoſe a- 
gain getting before-hand in the World, 


muſt have fine Clothes, fine Houſes, and : 
fine Furniture; their Wives grow gay, as | 
the Husbands grow rich, and they go to the ; 
Draper, the Mercer, the Taylor, the Up- fl 
holſterer, & c. to buy fine Clothes and nice 1 
Goods; Thus the Draper and Mercer and 3 


Taylor grow rich too, Money begets Mo- 
ney, Trade circulates, and the tide of Mo- 
ney flows in with it, one hand waſhes the 0 
other hand, and both hands waſh the Face. 
Hence we ſee the Tradeſman depends R 
upon the poor as well as the rich, and all 5 
together makes Trade; which obſervation 4 
affords a good inference to keep a Tradeſ- bi 
man humble; but of that by itſelf. . 
In the mean time, this however may be 
ſaid in the behalf or defence of our Com- 


merce, as well Foreign as Home Trade, vi. 
that 
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that the Trade does not make the Vice, 
but the Vice makes the Trade; if the Tradeſ- 
men propagate Crimes in the ordinary way 
of their buſineſs, the fault is not in the Trade, 
but in the Man; as in the caſe of Drunken- 
neſs, the Grape and the Malt is not charg- 
able, they are an innocent product, no, nor 
are the Wine, the Spirits, the Beer or Ale 
guilty; 'tis the exceſs, tis drinking them 
extravagantly, taking an unreaſonable quan- 
tity loytering away an unreaſonable deal of 
time, ſpending their Money and ſtarving 
their Families; theſe are the Vices. 

Again, Trade, take it in the firſt Perſon 
of the Tradeſman, does not introduce the 
Luxury, and Extravagance of the people; or 
their exorbitant expence in fine Clothes or 
fine Equipages, their Pride and Oſtentation 
in cither or any of theſe: But the Viceis 
in the breaſt of the vicious; the Pride isin 
the inſide of the Beau, while his Embroide- 
ries, his Laces, his fine Clothes only flut- 
ter in the Wind from the outſide of his 
Carcaſs. Now the Tradeſman indeed takes 
the advantage of the Fop, and puts in to 
furniſh him with Gaieties, and fine Feathers: 
But the Tradeſman docs not bid him turn 
Peacock, and ſtrut about to ſhew and ſpread 
his Plumes. 

The Man is a Fool, or Fop, or Beau, the 
terms are ſynonymous, 'tis much the ſame 
call him what you will, he comes to the 

I 4 Tradeſ- 
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Tradeſman's ſhop, he buys one toy here, ano- 
ther trifle there; he calls for Silver - buttons 
in one place, fine Brocade or Cloth of Gold 
in another; here he ſets an Embroiderer to 
Work, there a Lace maker; he directs 
one to make this, another that; in a 
word, he ſcatters his Money about as a Far- 
mer makes Hay, and when all theſe things 
are brought together; as Aaron caſt the 
Eatings into the Fire, and out came a Galt; 
ſo the Taylor is tent for, and all the ap- 
paratus of his Pride being thrown into his 
hands, out comes the Pye-ball'd party- co- 
lour d Beau, compleatly cook'd up and dreſsd 
as gay 3s a Merry andrew. 

All this while tis not the Monkey that 
plays the Man, but tis the Man that plays the 
Monkcy; tis not the Merry- andrew that 
acts the Mountebank, tis the Mountcbank 
that acts the Merry- andrew: But Kill Trade 
is in the right of it, to take their Money for 
this is a vertue, as it employs a great num- 
ber of People; and thus it frequently appears, 
that the extravagant pride of the age feeds 
Trade, and co ſequently the Poor. 

And what wou'd become of Trade if it 
was not thus? The alternative is unhappily 
come upon us; we muſt cither ſell them 
fine Clothes, or they will buy abroad, which 
is quite contrary to the reaſon of Trade: 
If fine Silks, rich Brocades, Velvets, Cc. 
axe not to be had here, the Beau and fn 
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fine Lady will ſend to France for them, nay, 
they will goto France to fetch them, rather 
than want them. 

The French do the like, they are forbid 
importing our fine Woolen Cloths into 
France; and their Manufacturers, whatever 


they boaſt of, cannot make the like there: 


And what follows? we ſee every Summer 


the French Beaus makea trip over to Eng- 


land, on purpoſe to make new Clothes 
and go home again (tor they may carry 
them ready made.) 

It may be anſwer'd, we might reduce 
the national Pride by ſumptuary Laws; re- 
ſtraining the wearing of Embroidery, Silver 
and Gold Trimmings, high priz'd Laces, and 
the like. Hold there; you may reſtrain their 
Extravagance, but yon can't promiſe to re- 
ſtrain their Pride; the gay Dreſs may be for- 
bid, yet the gay temper may remain; ſo you 
ruin your Trade and keep your Vice. 

A Man lighted off from his Horſe, to 
take a ſtone out of his Foot, and to caſe 
the poor Creature who halted ſorely; The 
ignorant Horſe kick'd him, (perhaps ſup- 
poſing he was going to hurt him, his Foot 
being tender) is it ſo! anſwers the Man (and 
(lifting his own Foot up) gives the Horſe a 
kick, there's kick for kick, ( ſays he) and 
the ſtone in your Foot ſtill. 

All your ſumptuaryLaws do nothing to re- 
form the Vice, and yet they injure the * 
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fo, that there's the Trade wounded, the 
Tradeſmen ruin'd, and the Crime's in the 
Country ſtill. 

But to return to the caſe as it is 3 Trade 
takes the benefit of all your Extravagancies, 
Trade gains by the Vice, but Trade does 
not make the Vice; that would be to make 
Trade criminal in its own nature; and no 
honeſt Man could then be a Tradeſman, no 
religious Man could be a Mercer, or a Lace- 
man, or a Taylor, and ſo of the reſt; and 
this way indeed it might be ſaid, as I for- 


merly noted, that a Tradeſman could not 


be an honeſt Man. 

It is moſt certain, that Trade is ſupported 
and cnlarg'd, eſpecially in this Country, by 
many Branches of our exceſſes and immo- 
ralities; and tho' might ſet down ſome 
Expedients here, which might contribute 
ſomething towards an abatement at leaſt of 
the evil, tho' not to an effectual cure, yet 
as I am upon other things in this Work, it 
is at preſent quite out of the way. 

Collected bodies of People are alſo a par- 
ticular aſſiſtance to Trade; and therefore 
to have one great and capital City in a 
Kingdom, is a very great advantage to 
Trade, and much more than if the ſame 
numbers of People dwelt in ſeveral 2 
For example: 

Suppoſe the City of London to contain 


fifteen hundred thouſand People, as 2 
tel 
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tell us it does; I inſiſt that it is much more 
to the advantage of the whole Kingdom, 
I mean as to Trade, that it ſhouw'd be fo, 
than that the ſame number of People were 
divided equally, and liv'd in fifteen ſeve- 
ral Cities remote from one another. 

It is the fame as to Navigation, it is much 
better that they have here one command- 
ing Port, one noble navigable River, than 
that they had in their divided and remote 
ſituation, as above, fifteen navigable Rivers, 
one to eyery City. 

Spain is a remarkable inſtance of this, 
there is there no capital City, the City or 
rather Village of Madrid, where the Court 
reſides, is ſuppoſed to contain 300, 000 Peo- 
ple, and this is call'd the capital; but it has 
neither Sea-port or Inland Navigation, no 
Navigable River being near it; the neareſt is 
the Tagus at Toledo, which is not only diſtant 
12 Leagues at leaſt, but does not open in- 
to the Sea in the ſame Dominion, but in 
Portugal; ſo that it is no Navigation at all 
as 8 ain. 

Now Spain has abundance of other Popu- 
lous Cities and Sea-ports in it, diſperſt and 
remote from one another, as Seville, Gra- 
nada, Cadiz, Barcelona, Saragoſſa, Malaga, 
Granada, Valentia, Toledo, Cordoua, and 
ſeveral others. | 

The firſt of thoſe, Seville, has at leaſt 


300, ooo People in it alſo, and ſeveral of wo 
rc 
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reſt from 100,000 upwards to near 200,000, 
at Cadiz, Barcelona, Malaga, Saragoſſa, 
alentia, Granada, which laſt City our 
beſt Geographers reckon to be very near as 
Populous as Sevz/le or Madrid; to ſum them 
up from the the Haniſb way of eſtimating 
Cities, and by the beſt accounts, we can 
meet with, take them thus. 


'I. Madrid 24000 Families, half of which 
are of Nobility and Quality, having 
from 20 to 30 and upwards in Family, 
the reſt being of the ordinary rate. 

Beſides eſtimating the King's Houſhold at 


the Pardo, which including the ordi- 


nary Guards is faid to contain always 
12000 Souls, 2. Seville, containing 
60000 Families at ſix in a Houſe 3 60000 
Souls. 3. Granada, 50000 Families. 
4. Malaga. 5. Cordoua. 6. Valentia. 
7. Barcelona. 8. Saragoſſa. 9. Cadix. 
10. Majorca, each of theſe, 15000 Fa- 
milies, which yith the Poor and the re- 
ligious Houſes make far above 100000 
in each City. 


The reaſon of naming theſe Cities will 
appear preſently : Put them all together, they 
are not ſuppoſed to contain more Peoplc 
than the City of London, and thoſe adja- 
cent Towns to London, which depend up- 

on 
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on their ſupply of Proviſions from the Ci- 
ty, including alſo the Ships in the River. 

Now as theſe Cities ſtand all remote 
from one another, and moſt of them in the 
moſt rich and fertil ſoil, on or near the Sea- 
coaſts, or on the banks of navigable Rivers, 
their ſupply of Proviſions, Fewel, Clothing, 
Equipage, Furniture, and take it of as ma- 
ny kinds as you pleaſe, does neither come 
with difficulty, call for multitudes of hands 
to be employ'd in raiſing, procuring, fetch- 
ing or carrying them, nor does it Influence 
the Country to any perceptible degree, 
except perhaps for twenty or thirty Miles 
round them, - | 

But were all theſe Cities, that is to ſay, 
the number of the Inhabitants included in 
them, all join'd in one capital, ſuppoſe Ma- 
drid, and tho' you were to ſuppole Ma- 
drid had a noble navigable River coming 
up to it, ſuch as the Tagus, or the Ebro, or 
the Guadalquzver, tis evident, the whole 
Kingdom of Spain, large and ſpacious as it is, 
for it may be reckon'd almoſt 500 Miles 
Square, wou'd be engag'd and influenced, 
more or leſs, in ſupplying that one City 
with Proviſions. 

All the Sea- coaſts, and all the Cities and 
Ports upon thoſe Coaſts wou'd be buſted, and 
Fleets of Ships employ'd to furniſh Wine, 
Corn, Oil, Fruits, and Foreign Importations of 
every kind, all to the capital port of Madrid. 

All 
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All the Inland Provinces wou'd be en. 
gag d and employ'd in Ploughing and Soy. 
ing the Lands, to raiſe Corn, planting Vines 
and groves of Olives, to make Wine and 
Oil for this great Metropolis. 

All the rich Meadows and Paſtures wou d 
be improv'd to feed and fatten the black 
Cattle, to nouriſh the Cows, ſuckle the 
Calves, and furniſh Beef, Veal and Milk, 
Butter, Cheeſe, ec. and all the Mountains, 
the Forreſts, and Plains for breeding the black 
Cattle and Horſes before they came to thoſe 
rich Paſtures; alſo the Plains muſt be co. 
ver'd with flocks of Sheep, which are now 
diſperſt and ſcatter'da few and few together; 
and thus as it is in England, every Pro- 
vince wou'd be providing ſomething for the 
Capital. 

Nor is it a juſt objection to lay, the ſame 
number of People will conſume the ſame 
quantity of Proviſions in whatever ſituation 
they may be plac'd; for tho' the quantity 
ſhould be the ſame, yet the Influences up- 
on Trade occaſion d by iti being all pointed 
to one Center, is ſuch as quite alters the 
caſe, and wou'd put the whole Body of the 
People into motion as it is in England 
What Flects would there be employ d to 
bring Oil from Seville and Majorca, Wine 
from 'Cadiz, Malaga, Alicant, Barcelona, 
and Galicia, &c. Fiſh, Wrought Iron and 


Stecl, all ſorts of Weapons, fire Arms and 
Artillery 
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Artillery from Bilboa and St. Antonio, and 
Silk and Wool from Segovia and Valentia, 
and the like from other parts? 

What an infinite number of Horſes, Mules 
and Carriages, and Carriers muſt be em- 
ploy d by Land from all the inland Provinces 
to carry the Product of the Earth directly 
to Madrid, or if too remote for that, to 
carry them to the ſeveral Sea- ports, where 
thoſe Ships and Fleets were to take them 
on board ? 

How is this the cauſe of employing a 
thouſand ſail of Ships, and perhaps three 
times as many in England? to bring the 
Coals from one place, Salt from another, 
Cheeſe from another, Lead from the North, 
Block-Tin from the Weſt, Corn from Hull, 
from Lynn, and from all the Coaſts of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Kent, Suſſex, and South- 
ampton, Fiſh from all the Scas on the Eaſt 
and South ſide of the Iſland, and fo of the 
reſt. 

How many endende I might ſay hun- 
dreds of thouſands, of Men and Horſes are 
employ'd in the carrying and re-carrying to 
and from London the Growth of England, 
and the Importations of foreign Countries 
and how many of theſe wou'd ſtand till 
and want Buſinefs, (nay want Bread, per- 
haps,) if this great City was divided into fif- 
teen Cities, as above; and they were ſituated 
in ſo many different Places, remote from 

4 one 
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one another , where the Country within 
twenty or thirty Miles round them wou'd be 
ſufficient for them, and able to ſupply them, 
and where every Port would Import their 
own Goods from Abroad. 

In a Word, we ſhould have a general 
want of Buſineſs, whereas now all the 
World (here among us) arc in a hurry and 
fally employ'd, in carrying out and carry- 
ing in, | 
Particularly obſerve another Article, the 
number of People at London makes this 
City the Center of foreign Commerce; here 
a great quantity of Goods from all forcign 
Countries, are brought in, becauſe here is al- 
ways a Market, and here they can be con. 
ſum'd; whereas take all the other Ports of 
England, many of them can ſend Ships 
oaden out, but few can bring them Load- 
en home; for example: 

Briſtol is the moſt capable of this, next 
to London, and even Briſtol cannot always 
diſpoſe of the Loading of Ships home; 
again Zarmouth can ſend perhaps eight 
or ten large Ships out to the Sfreights, vis. 
to Cadiz, ro Malaga, to Leghorn, to Ve- 
nice, every Year, laden with Red-herrngs. 
Bur if thoſe Ships load back with Currants 
from Zant, Oil from Gallipoli, Silk and Li- 
pari, Raiſins and Oil from Meſſina, Silk 
and Wine, fine 'Oils, Anchovies, Capers, 


Cc. from Leghorn; Silks, and Paper, and 
Sulphur, 
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Sulphur, and blocks of Marble from Genoa, 
what ſhall they do with thoſe at Tarmonth ? 
they muſt all unlade and deliver their Car- 
goes at London, and ſo of the reſt; ſo that 
the bulk of London makes the Trade of 
England ; and thoſe People thro' their abun- 
dant ignorance, eſpecially inTrade, are great- 


ly miſtaken, who pretend the bulk and 


growing greatneſs of the City is, too much 
for the whole Country ; alledging that the 
Nation is Liver-grown, and muſt dye of a 
Pleura. The City drawing away the nouriſh» 
ment from the Country as a dropſie ſwells 
the Body, but draws the nouriſhment away 
from the extreme parts. 

But I (ay, this is a miſtake ; even the ſimi- 
le itſelf will not hold; for this ſwelling the 
Body of the City makes it the Center of 
Nouriſhment to the whole Nation ; and as 
every part of the Kingdom ſends up hither 
the beſt of their Produce, ſo they carry back 
arcturn of wealth: The Money flows from 
the City into the remoteſt parts, and fur- 
niſhes them again to encreaſe that Produce, 
to improve the Lands, pay Rent to their 
Landlords, Taxes to their Governors, and 
ſupply their Families with neceſſaries; and 
this is Trade. 

Nor ſhould we know any thing conſider- 
able of this Trade if the greatneſs of the 
City did not cauſe it; here the ManutaQtures 
as well as Produce of the ſeveral Countries 
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lation of Commerce at home, as the Ex. 
portation to Countries abroad. 

Here Ships from all parts arrive, and ſe- 
veral of the moſt conſiderable Branches of 
Trade are confin'd to this place by Law: 
The Eaſt. India Trade is all ſettled here; 

the Greenland Trade deliver all here; the 
Italian Thrown Silk is confin'd to be im- 
ported here, and here only, and at no other 
Port in England : Here the African Com- 
pany import all their Gold, and the South. 
Sea Company all their Silver; in a Word, 'tis 
the great gulph of the Britiſb Trade, and as 
it comes in here, ſo it goes out again from 
hence to all parts of the Nation, circulating 
in Home Trade from the Merchant to the 
Conſumer. 

Let us obſerve how this wou'd be in 
Spain, to go back to the ſame reflections as 
before ; there is lately publiſhed, by an Au- 
thority that may be depended upon, an ac- 
count of the Conſumption of Proviſions at 
Madrid; it is done by way of Oſtenta- 
tion, to ſhew the greatneſs of the place, 
and the number of its inhabitants, and a 
little to take notice of the plenty of Flch 
caten in Jpazn, in contradiction to the no- 
tion which ſome have in this Country, that 
they cat more Fleſh in London in a Month 
than they do in all Spazn in a Year; the 
Account is thus. 


4 Proviſions 


are amaſs'd for ſale, as well for the circu- 
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Proviſions conſum'd for one Year, in the 
capital Town of Maarid. 


f 500 000 Sheep and Goats. 
12000 Black Cattle or Beeves. 
6000 Lambs and Kids. 


e ..__ g000o Calves. 

A I 3000 Swine. 

r 90000 Arobas of Oil. 

4 . 960000 Arobas of Wine, each Aroba 
5 is 25 pound weight, that is about three 
is Gallons and a half. 

is 56000 Quintals of Bacaleo that is Salt 
n Fiſh, each Quintal 113 pound weight. 

| 

e It muſt be acknowleg'd this is a very 


conſiderable quantity of Proviſions; but I 
n W muſt add, that it is not poſſible to gueſs at 
as WM the numbers of People in Madrid, by this 
1- W account. On the other hand, take the Com- 
. putation and compare it with England, I 
at make no doubt, but the City of Briſtol con- 
z ſumes much more, tho' we do not reckon 
e, one third of the People to be in it. 
4 It is true, the Wine and the Oil exceeds 
the expence of Wine and Oil in Briſtol; 
o- but if it be conſidered that their Oil is uſed 
at as we uſe Butter, and that Wine or Wa- 
th tcristhe only Liquor they Drink, and that 
he they have neither Malt-liquor or Cyder; the 

Proviſions conſum'd at Briſtol will far exceed 
ns : K 2 82 thoſe 
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thoſe of Madrid, tho Madrid is ſaid to have 
near 300000 People, and Briſtol not quite 
one. 

For ſet the quantity of Butter, Cheeſe 
and Milk againſt their Oil, and the quanti- 
ty will be infinitely out- done; and ſet the 
Malt- liquor and Cyder and Wine againſt 
their Wine alone, the quantity will exceed 
in Briſtol and the value much more. 

As to the number of Sheep and Lambs, 
I ſuppoſe there will be no great difference; 
but for the Hogs, Lambs, Calves and black 
Cattle, I doubt not but Briſtol goes greatly 
beyond Madrid, eſpecially the Victualling 
their Ships at Briſtol included. 

But to bring this back to my Subject; 
all theſe Proviſions expended at Madrid, 
what do they do for the Country as to Trade! 
Truly they employ the Country very 
much, that's certain, and we muſt do juſtice; 
and our City of Briſtol does the like: But 
how far in the Country does that Employ: 
ment extend? How far do they feel the 
Influence? perhaps in Spazn it may go far- 
ther, and the Country may be concern d in 
furniſhing Corn twenty or thirty Mile, and 
Cattle farther, forty or fifty Mile, but after 
that you find little or nothing of it. 

Thus at Briſtol they carry Corn a great 
way indeed, by Water down the Rivers &. 
vern and Avon, out of Glouceſter ſhire and 
Worceſterſhire, and from the Vale of Eve. 


4 | ſham: 
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ſbam; likewiſe they bring Cyder from He- 
refordſhire down the Wye, Cheſhire Cheeſe 
by the Severn out of Shropſhire, and But- 
ter from Jourh-Wales by Sea, and ſo Briſ- 
tol may affect all thoſe Countries. 

But their Black Cattle are ſupplied from 
Somerſet ſhire and Wales, and their Mutton 
and Corn, Cheeſe and Bacon from Wilts and 
Glouceſter ſhires, all Counties juſt adjoining ; 
and after you are gone twenty Miles from 
them, even in thoſe Counties, you ſcarce find 
any mention of the place; I mean of Brz/- 
tol; nay one way there are other Cities and 
great Towns that Intercept the Proviſions, 
ſo that very little comes that way , except 
Beef; I mean Somerſetſhire, where there is 
the City of Wells, the City of Bath, and the 
Towns of Bridgwater and Froom; the latter 
more Populous than both the two former 
put together (tho' Cities) if we may believe 
Fame and Travellers. 

Thus Trade receives but little influence 
from ſuch places as Madrid in Spain, or Bri- 
ſtol in England, except it be juſt in the ad- 
jacent Counties, and within twenty or 
thirty Mile of the place. 

But bring this back to London, and con- 
ſider the multitudes of People there, and the 
exceeding numbers which are gather'd South- 
ward into the Countics and Towns for 
thirty to forty Miles round London, almoſt 


every way, how all the Country round is 
K 3 made 
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made populous by the vaſt run of Buſineſs oc- 
eaſion d by the neighbourhood of the City; 
inſomuch that tis ſuppoſed if there is a 
Million and half of People in London, there 
is at leaſt half a Million more in M:4dleſex, 
and in thoſe parts of Eſſex, Surrey and Kent 
which lye ſo adjacent to London, as to be 
within about ten Miles of it; now for the 
ſupply of theſe two Millions of People, we 
find the whole Kingdom more or leſs en- 
gaged, and the wheels of Trade arc ſet a 
going by it almoſt all over the Iſland. 
Nor let us ſuppoſe that the Influence is (mall 
at the remoter diſtances of the Country; but 
juſt the contrary, for Multitudes of People t 
are employ d in the extremeſt parts of Eng- 
land, for the ſupply of London, either with 
Food or Fuel, or Manufactures, and that 
to a ſurprizing degree; for Example : 
What a prodigy of Trade does the bare 
bringing Coals from the North to London 
keep up in the Nation? They tell us 30000 
l People are always employ'd under Ground, 
| in digging them at Neu- Caſtle upon Tyne; 
a thouſand ſail of Ships, or not many fewer, 
| ate employ'd in carrying them, and ten 
| thouſand Seamen, Lightermen, Keelmen 
WU and Boatmen, in the Loading, Carrying 
and Unloading the Coals. 
Of the Corn Trade Ihave ſpoken at large, I in 
I refer to it for this part. Take then the But- th 
ter Trade in 7orkfhire and Suffolk; the iN © 
| 5 Cheeſo i 
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Cheeſe Trade in Milts, Glouceſter and War- 
wickſhire, all remote from London, and all 
employ'd for the ſupply of London, where 
(according to the moſt moderate accounts 
I have met with) above fifty thouſand ton 
of Cheeſe is conſum'd in a Year, and as 
much Butter; with this difference only, that 
the Butter is moſt of it made near London, 
that is to ſay, within 40 to 50 Miles, the 
Cheeſe generally from 70 to 150 Miles. 
The multitudes of People concern'd in, 
and employ'd by theſe things in the moſt 
remote parts of the Kingdom, are not to 
be conceiv'd, much leſs calculated, but by 
thoſe who underſtand the particular Funds 
of Proviſions, and the places where they are 
made : How many Lands do they cauſe to be 
cultivated and improv'd, by the vaſt ſtocks of 
Cows fed on them ? How many by the num- 
bers of Black Cattle fed in the fartheſt parts 
of England, cvery way ; as in Lancaſhire and 
Weſtmoreland, the North-riding of Torkſhrre, 
the Counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Kent and Suſſex ? ſuch Bullocks as (by the 
way) Spain never ſaw : Again the prodigi- 
ous extent of Grounds in the wilder and 
remoter Parts of Scotland one way, and 
Wales another, and the Mountains of Tork- 
ſire and Durham another; all employ'd 
in Breeding, as the other arc in Feeding 
the ſtores of Black-Cattle for the Market 
of London, 
dT K 4 The 
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The like to be ſaid of the Sheep, which 
take up whole Counties and Tracts of Lands 
in ſeveral Parts of the Country; as in Lei. 
cefter and Lincolnſhire, Northampton and 
Bucks, the Bank of Tees, and Rumney. 
Marſbes in Kent, all theſe for large Sheep: 
Salisbury-plain, Dorcheſter and Wincheſter, 
and Martbro-downs, and all the open Coun- 
try between, for near 5o Miles ſquare, for 
midling ſiz'd Sheep ; as likewiſe the Cats- 
Would Hills, Lemſter-fields, the South-downs 
in Suſſex, Banſted-downs, New-market, 
and Lincoln Heaths, whoſe Numbers are 
vs and all for the ſupply of Lon- 
What an Infinite number of People do 
theſe employ? What millions of Acres of 
Land do they improve? And how do they 
create and propagate Trade, even in the re- 
moteſt Corners of the Iſland, all mov'd, 
ſupplied, and the Trade ſupported by the 
prodigious Demand of all theſe things at the 
capital City ? Not half of which wouid be 
felt, if the capital City and its adjacent 
Multitudes were as I ſaid above, ſeparated, 
and dwelt in ten or fifteen ſeveral Cities, 
remote from one another, and eyery one 
ſubliſting as it were by itſelf; I ay, though 
there wou'd be the ſame. number of People 
to fced, there wou'd not be half the Trade 
or Buſineſs occaſion d to Feed them by. 
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The Hurry, the Buſtle, the Throng, that 
is to be ſeen here, evidently add to the 
Trade; People beget a throng of Buſineſs, 
how many Trades does it employ ? what 
crowds do they call for upon that very oc- 
caſion, which in the divided Circumſtances 
of things wou'd not be thought of? For 
Example, 

What need of Hackney Coaches in ſmal- 
ler Cities, either for the hurry and diſpatch 
of Buſineſs, or for Pleaſure; where the num- 
bers abate the variety of both. How many 
arc there at Briſtol, at Exceſter, at Norwich, 
or at New-Caſtle upon Tyne? Edinburgh, 
tho' a capital of a Kingdom ſeparate, and 
once bleſs'd with a Court, a Parliament, a 
Term Court of Juſtice, and all the Cere- 
mony and neceſſary pomp of a Royal City, 
had not above ten or twelve Hackney Coach- 
es, and no City or other Town in Brz- 
tain has any at all except London: This 


therefore wou'd be all laid aſide ; ſo there 


would be eight hundred Hackney Coach- 
men, and above two thouſand Horſes, beſides 
other depending People and their Families, 
and all the Farmers and Carriages employ'd 
to Furniſh them with Forage, diſmiſs'd at 


once out of Buſineſs, and made perfectly 


uſeleſs in the World. 
None of the Rivers in Britain, except 
the Thames, have Wherrics and Watermen 


to Row on them, always plying at the 


Stairs, 
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Stairs, and wholly depending upon the car- 
rying Perſons about their Buſineſs or Plea- 


ſure as Paſſengers only ; nor if the Cities 


of England were diſpers d as above, would 
any of them have occaſion for ſuch ; neither 


is it ſeen in the World where Boats ply in 


that manner, except the Wherries at Lon. 
don, and the Gondolo's at Venice; and what 
number of thoſe wou'd be wanting, if the 
City of London was reduc'd to about the 
ſize of Briſtol? 

There then wou'd be fouror five thouſand 
Watermen, ſome ſay twice the number, diſ- 
miſs'd out of Buſineſs at once; and if you 
include the Lightermen, Bargemen and Sail- 
ors, and other People employ'd upon the 
River by the Coal and the Corn Trade, and 
ſuch like Buſineſs, more than are in pro- 
portion employ'd at Briſtol, or wou'd be here 
if this City were reduc'd to the ſize of the 
City of Briſtol; I ſay, if thoſe were to be 
included, you might without any Challenge 
upon me for making an immoderate Com- 
putation, conclude thirty thouſand People 
immediately dropt out of Buſineſs, and all 
their Families reduc'd to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 

I take this Propoſition about great Cities, 
and the number of People collected toge- 
ther making Trade, to agree in ſome mea- 
ſure with what you may obſerve in the 
Spring of the Year, from the variety of the 


Seaſons take a time of drought, and mo 
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the Earth for want of Rain is dry'd, hard 
and parch'd up; comes a light flying Shower 
and wets the Surface a little, and goes off; 
then comes a hot gleam from the Sun, and 
licks it up, and by and by comes another 
daſh of wet, and then more Sun-ſhine, and ſo 
on ſucceſſively, and alternately, ſeveral times 
a day, and for a week ora fortnight together. 

Theſe light flying Showers anſwer no 
end, do little or no Good ; the Sun dryes 
it up as faſt as it wetted, and (by the long 
intervals between) all the benefit is loſt; the 
Ground remains hard, ſteril and barren ſtill, 
'tis all one as a drought. 

But would the ſame quantity of Rain 
fall all in one Shower, was there a weight 
of Water ſufficient to ſet Nature at Work, 
ſink down to the Root, and duly moiſ- 
ten the Plants, give drink to the thirſty 
Earth, and ſet the Priſoners free, (I mean 
the Seeds which lye bak'd and block'd up 
in the Earth, and cannot get out) then the 
Earth is refreſh'd, and every thing thrives 
and flouriſhes as it ſhou'd do. 

I think the ſimile is very juſt; a ſmall 
body of People do nothing, as to this Arti- 
cle of Trade; I ſay they do nothing; they 
do not Influence Trade, even in proporti- 
on to their Numbers; like a (mall ſtream of 
Water to a Mill, itnot only will not make 
the Wheel go, at a flower and a propor- 
tion'd rate, but it runs by, or under it, go 

Ol 
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off in waſt, and does not make the Mill go 


at all; It runs all away to no purpoſe. 


Here a ſmall City, and there a large 
Town, they arc good to depend upon the 
Capital, and to haye the Capital, in ma- 


ny things, depend upon them ; but they 


are not able to ſubſtitute a Capital, and to 


ſtand in the room of it; when they come 
to have the general Body, the whole Na- 


tion's Trade depend upon them, inſtead of 


a capital City, then they arc nothing at all, 
they are of no Importance. 

They tell us France is ſo ſituated by the 
aſſiſtance of navigable Rivers, that there 
are two and forty large Cities, which have 
all a Communication with the great City 
of Parts by Water, cither by Sca or River 
Navigation; and what is the conſequence? 
Not that theſe Cities make Paris great 


and Rich, but that all theſe Cities are made. 


rich and great by the City of Paris. 

I fay the ſame of London, tho' not as to 
River Navigation ; but the whole Kingdom 
of England by its Communication with 
London, is the ſame; it is not the Kingdom 
makes London rich, but the City of Lon- 
don makes all the Kingdom rich. 

The Country correſponds with the City, 
but the City correſponds with all the World; 
the Country ſupplics the City with Corn 
and Cattle, that is to ſay, with Proviſions ; 


yes, and if there was not ſuch a City to 
; 1 take 
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take off and conſume them, what wou'd the 
Country do? How. muſt the product of the 
Land be ſold? how the Rent paid? the Land 
muſt lye waſt and uncultivated, the Cattle 
would run Wild, and devour the Country, 
or be ſtarv d and dye: The Country ſends 
up their Corn, their Malt, their Cattle, 
their Fowls, their Coals, their Fiſh all to 
London; and London ſends back Spice, Su- 
gar, Wine, Druggs, Cotton, Linen, To- 
bacco, and all foreign neceſlaries to the 
Country ; and above all the reſt that uſeful 
drug call'd Money; ſo that till tis the capi- 
tal City that is the life of the Country, 
and keeps them all in motion. 

Again, the Countrymen ſheer their Sheep, 
ſell their Wool, carry it from Place to Place; 
the Manufacturers ſet it to work, to Comb- 
ing, Carding, Spining, Winding, Twiſting, 
Dying, Weaving, Fulling, Dreſſing, and thus 
they finiſh their numberleſs ManufaQtures ; 
But what muſt they do with them, what 
could a Madrid, or a Briſtol do for them? 
Briſtol could take off ſome, indecd, anddoes 
export a Proportion with its Neighbours ; 
but London is the Center of the groſs body 
of Manufacture, London anſwers the end 
of every Trade Abroad, and of every Ma- 
nufacture at Home; be it Mancheſter for 
Cotton-ware , Torkſpzre for coarſe Cloth, 
Kerſies, &c. Wilts and Glouceſter for fine 
Cloths, Norwich for Stuffs, Hales for 

Flannels, 
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Flannels, all goes to London, and all have 

their Money in return from London. 
London conſumes all, circulates all, ex- 

ports all, and at laſt pays for all, and this 

is Trade; this greatneſs and wealth of the 

City is the Soul of the Commerce to all the 


Nation; and as there is the greateſt num- 


ber of Tradeſmen in this City, that are to 
be ſeen in any Place in the World; ſo they 
again ſupport, and ſupply an innumerable 
number of Shopkeepers and Tradeſmen of 
every kind in the Can, and in every part 
of the Country. 

It may be thought a little aſſuming to ſay, 
the City ſupports the Tradeſmen of the 
Country, but the fact is plain; you cannot 
go to a Shopkeeper of any Note in the re- 
moteſt Town in England, but he holds 
ſome correſpondence at London; or elſe 
he muſt be a mean Tradeſman, that buys 
his Goods of ſome of his better furniſh'd 
Neighbours, and they buy at London; ſo 
that the other may be ſaid to buy at Lon- 
don too, only he does it at ſecond Hand. 

Nor is this all ; but, as all theſe Country 
Tradeſmen buy at London, ſo they all are 
in debt at London more or leſs; they all 
owe the London Shopkeepers Money; ſo 
that the whole Country may in ſome re- 
ſpects be ſaid to Trade upon the City's ſtock, 
the London Tradeſmen Swing them all Cre- 
dit. 
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It is indeed a little remote from the ſub- 
ject of inland Trade, or elſe tis very remark- 
able and worth our obſerving, that the Ci- 
ty of London Trades with ſuch an immenſe 
Stock, that it may be ſaid they give Cre- 
dit to all the World; all the Trades they 
carry on Abroad, almoſt in every part of 
the World, are carried on by the ſtrength 
of their Stocks; They do not receive 
the Goods from Abroad, and ſo make the 
returns back to the ſeveral Countries from 
whence they come; but they ſend their own 
Goods firſt out, and reccive the Goods of 
other Countries back in payment. 

Thus in all the Ports of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Turkey, the Merchants of Lon- 
don have their Houſes (as they call them) 
there; the Warehouſes are pil'd full up to 
the Ceilings with Enghſh Bales ; Eng- 
liſh Stocks carry on the Trade; in a word, 
we give Credit to all the World. 

Not a Fleet of Portugueſe Ships from the 
Braſils, not the Galleons or Flota from Næw- 
Hain, but the Gold of the firſt, and the Sil- 
ver of the laſt, or at leaſt a great ſhare of 
it, is the product of Engliſb Stocks, and 
belongs to London Merchants, whoſe 
Goods ſold upon Credit at Lisbon and Ca- 
dix, went firſt out to America to purchaſe 
that Gold and Silver. 

Not a Turkey Fleet, or a Ship from Leg- 
horn, Meſſina, or Genoa, how rich ſoever 

freighted 
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fricghted with the fineſt raw and Thrown 


Silk, the choiceſt Druggs and Gums, but 
tis all the Effects of the Merchants of Lon- 
don, and in return for Credit firſt given by 
the City of London. 

It is the like in the Ploricdcion Trade, all 
the New. England Trade, the Famaica Trade, 
the Barbadoes Trade, tis all carried on by 
the Stocks of the Engliſh Merchants. 

The Sugars, the Tobacco's, the Furrs, the 
Turpentine, the Cocoa, the Indigo, and all 
the reſt of the Produce of our Colonies, 
it comes Home in return from all thoſe 
Iflands for the Goods long before confign'd 
to them from London; fo that in a Word 
almoſt all the Plantations are managed up- 
on the Stocks and Subſtance of the Citi- 
zens of London. 

Io bring it all back to what I obſerv'd 
before; as this yaſt correſpondence Abroad 
is thus carried on by the City of London 
upon its own Stock, and they give Credit 
to all the World ; ſo when thoſe returns 
come back, they diſperſe all thoſe Goods 
again among the Country Tradeſmen, and 
give them Credit too; and this is the Effect 
of a capital City: A capital City carries 
on a capital Trade, and enriches, and em- 
ploys the whole Country „ Which if the 
ſame People dwelt in a divided and ſe- 
parate Capacity, wou'd not be the Caſe 
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So many Deductions muſt be made from 
the Home Trade, that thouſands, nay hun- 
dreds of thouſands of People now employ'd 
in Collecting the Commerce thus to one 
place, would then be left without Buſineſs, 
and by conſequence without Bread; as in 
the Country, if the Sheep fed all about the 
Farmers Houſes as the Swine do, or were 

Domeſticks like their Dogs, and not in 
Flocks, requiring to be tended and direct- 
| ed, there wou'd be no employ for all the 
Shepherds, which inthe Weſt and Northern 
parts of England arc maintain'd by keep- 
| ing, and waiting upon, and folding them; 
|  ſothe neceſlary Attendance upon the Trade, 
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as it all goes up to, and comes back from Lon- 

don, how many thouſands of People does 

it Employ ? 
It is ordinarily faid, that there are 30000 
d Higglers, and Travelling Market Folks, as 
; 8 we call them, about this City, a poor ſort 
t of People that are wholly employ'd to 
s I bring Butter, Eggs, Pigeons, Fowls, Chic- 
s I kens, Cc. to London Market, and bring 
d Veal and Pork, and ſmaller things up and 
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down, from Houſe to Houſe, and every one 
of them have a Horſe, ſome more, ſome 
- I Carts; ſome of them come forty or fifty 
c Miles; theſe wou'd be all out of Buſineſs, 
„except only ſuch as lived within four, or 
c | five, or ſix Miles of the Place. 
The like of Gardiners, whoſe aa 
o I are now, within a few Years, ſo prodigiouſ- 
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ly encreaſed, and who now keep Carts and 
whole Teams of Horſes, or large Luggage 
Boats upon the River, and Employ an In. 
credible quantity of Land for ten Miles 
diſtance round the City; whereas were it a 
Briſtol or an Exceſter, no ſuch thing wou'd 
be remov'd above a Mile from the place, 
nor ſo many Horſes and Servants be em- 
ploy'd by ninetecn in twenty. 

Theſe are ſome of the Benefits of a ca- 
pital City, as to Trade : I might give a great 
many Examples, of other Adyantages, which 
a conflux of People neceſſarily bring with 
it ; but it is enough, the Magnitude of the 
Engliſh inland Commerce is a Teſtimony 
of it; the Influence of the City upon it all 
has evidently been not the ſupport only, 
but the very Birth and Foundation of the 
Trade itſelf. 

The City of London is ſuch a Fund of 
Commerce, as indeed cannot be deſcrib'd in 
a narrow compaſs; the Tradeſmen of it, 
however degenerated, and whatever deficien- 
cies may be found in their Conduct as ſuch, 
yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, they carry on 
as great a Trade as ever, and perhaps a 
greater, nor can it be diſputed, but that their 
Trade encreaſes every Day. | 

It may indeed be true, that the encreaſe 
of Crime is the encreaſe of Commerce, 
and the Wickedneſs of the time is the 
Bleſſing of the Trade; the Vanity, the 
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Luxury, the Folly, and even the Vice of the 
People is the cauſe of that encreaſe, or at 
leaſt, part of it, as I have ſaid already; but 
the fact is ſtill true, that the Trade is en- 
creas d, and that in a ſurpriſing manner; 
as to the Error of it, that is not our preſent 
Buſineſs, the morality of the Tradeſmen's 
Conduct upon that account is indeed an 
Article by it ſelf, and I ſhall take ſome No- 
tice of it in our next Chapter. 


CHAP: 


Of fach Tradeſmen who by the neceſ- 
 fary Conſequences of their Buſmeſs 
are uhed to be acceſſary to the 
Propagation of Vice , and the En- 
creaſe of the Wiuckedneſs of the 
Times, and that all the Immorality 
of the Ape is not occaſiond by the 
Ale-houſes and the Taverns, 


T is a very melancholy Reflection, for 
an honeſt Tradeſmen to make, that by 

the Conſequence of his Trade, which is his 
lawful Calling, he may be a Tool in the 
hand of the Devil to prompt and propagate 
the Vice, and encreaſing immoralities of the 


Times, and of the Country where he lives. 


Perhaps you may think now, I am go- 
L 2 ing 
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ing to run out here in a long Exclamation 
againſt the ſeveral Profeſſions or Trades, 
which are made Inſtruments of Crime; as 
Alchouſe-keepers, Tavern-keepets, and ſuch 
like People, whoſe Houſes are too often the 
receptacles; and retreats of Lewdneſs and 
Gaming, as well as Drunkenneſs, and other 
Exceſſes; and to reproach them with their 
Profeſſions as ſuch : But you will be Mil- 
taken; a Vintner or a Victualler may, if he 
pleaſes, keep as regular a Houſe, and as good 
order in it, as any other Man; ſo that it 
is not his Profeſſion that is the cauſe of 
the Scandal ; but if he does not, at leaſt as 
far as his own Government extends (and 
I cannot ſay he is anſwerable for any more) 
the Man is the Criminal, not the Trade, and 
I ſhall explain my ſelf more particularly pre- 
ſently. | 
But the Sumptuary Trades, on the other 
hand, cannot do this; and ſuch of them 
whoſe whole Employ has a natural and di- 
rect tendency to the Propagation of our Ex- 
ceſſes of ſeveral ſorts, theſe are of another 
nature; and there the Tradeſman is natu- 
rally the very immediate Inſtrument in the 
Vice, the Inſtigator, I may ſay, the Tempter. 
And what ſhall we ſay, while we ate 
come to an Age, when, as I hinted juſt now, 
the national Vices are become Virtues in 
Trade, and the flouriſhing of ſo many 
thouſand Shop-kcepers, ſo many rich Mz 
| nufacturets 
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nufacturers, and the Employment of ſo 


many millions of poor People is the mere 


Effect of abominable Luxury and Pride; 
ſuch as that of Dreſs, of Furniture; of change 
of Faſhion, of delicacics in Dyet, Eat- 
ing, Drinking, and the like. 

Every Taylor invents Faſhions, the Mer- 
cer ſtudies new Patterns, the Weaver forms 
them into beautiful and gay Figures, and 
ſtores himſelf with a vaſt variety to allure 
the fancy ; the Coach-maker contrives new 
Machines, Chairs, Berlins, Flyes, Oc. all to 
prompt the Whimſies, and unaccounta- 
ble Pride of the Gentry, and draw them or 
lead them into uncommon Extrayagancies ; 
changing their Equipages as often as fancy, 
not neceſſity directs. 

The Upholder does the like in Furniture, 
till he draws the gay Ladies to ſuch an Ex- 
ceſs of Folly, that they muſt have their 
Houſes new furniſh'd- every Lear; every 
thing that has been longer than a Year in 
uſe muſt be call'd, old, and to have their 
fine Lodgings ſeen by Perſons of any Fi- 
gure above twice over, looks ordinary and 
mean. 

It wou'd takeup a Book of itſelf to give 
a due Meaſure of Satyr to the ſurprizing 
tally of our People, eſpecially the Gentry, 
Who, as if their Eſtates were too great, and 
that they knew not which way to diſpoſe 
of their 0 faſt enough, ſuffer the Tradeſ- 
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men, as above, to guide their Vanity by the 
artifice of Words, making them diſlike their 
richeſt Clothes, Equipages and Furniture, 
fancying them out of Faſhion, and not fit to 
be ſeen, only that the Upholder, the Coach- 
maker, or the Taylor may furniſh new, and 
be paid for it. 

The preſent Caſe is not directed to the 
Ladies and Beaus who are thus wheedl'd and 
drawn in, or to the folly of the Times, in be- 
ing ſubject to be ſo ridiculouſly impos'd up- 
on, but to the Tradeſmen whoſe buſineſs ſub- 
ſiſts upon the Practice of ſuch Arts, at leaſt the 
ſucceſs and proſperity of their Buſineſs often 
depend upon it. 

As the Vanities of the People encreaſe 
Trade, ſo the Craft of theſe Tradeſmen en. 
creaſe the Vanity of the People; I muſt re- 
fer it to Principle, if upon ſedate Reflecti- 
on it can be reconcil'd to their Thoughts, 
if it ſits eaſie upon their Conſciences, they 
muſt go on; but I wou'd recommend it to 
ſuch Tradeſmen to act with ſome Caution 
in theſe Caſes, with reſpect to the Days of 
reflection which may be perhaps a great way 
off, but will certainly come. 

There is a juſt Impartiality which 2 
Tradeſman may obſerve between his In- 
tereſt and his Cuſtomer; if the Buyer comes 
and directs him to make this or that parti- 
cular thing, of ſuch and ſuch materials, and 
in ſuch and ſuch a form, it is his Buſineſs to 
Us "4 perform 
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perform it, and the Extravagance is indeed 
the Fop's that Impoſes it upon him. 
But we have ſome Tradeſmen who rack 
Invention to bring ſomething into the 
World more than ordinarily whimſical and 
extravagant, to allure and fall in with the 
moſt ſtupid and cafily abus'd humour of the 
Time; if this takes, that Man values him- 
ſelf upon being the Inventor of this new 
thing; if poſlible gets it call'd by his own 
Name, and the Town runs after it, in the 
excels of their Folly, even to diſtraction. 
This Man values himſelf upon it, gets 
a fame by it that anſwers his end in Trade, 
and brings a profit inexpreſſible; then he 
ſets up for a Faſhion- Monger, and then the 
meaneſt things go down with the fancy of 
the abuſed People only upon the name of 
the Man. Such was the Doyly Stuffs, well 
known in the Town ſome Years ago, and 
which tho' a trifle in itſelf, yet ſet the Beaus 
a dreſſing in the meaneſt and moſt fooliſh 
traſh, and which was neither more or leſs 
than the groſſeſt piece of Impoſitfon of its 
kind that ever went down with the Town. 
It may be true, that this was no Exam- 
ple of Vice indeed, but of Folly, and that 
theſe Follies create Trade; but the Excefles 
mentioned above, carry theſe Follies to 2 
greater height, even till they become Cri- 
minal to the Families concern'd in them, 
while the Perſons run in Debt for their Gaie- 
L 4 ty, 
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ty, and wound their Eſtates to make a ſhew 
in their Houſes. 

Here the fine tall Oaks, nay Woods of 
ions are fell'd to raiſe the Equipage of the 
Family, and the Fields are ſtript without 
Doors to line the Manſion Houſe within: 
In a Word, the Children are ſtarv'd to be 
made Gay, made Beggars to be fine, and poor 
only to look as if they were rich; if the 
Woods ceaſe to ſupply, they Borrow, Mort- 
gage, run in Debt, and at laſt go a begging 
too, for the pleaſure of going fine; and if 
the Luxury of the preſent Age does not fill 
the Fleet, and Kings-Bench Priſons with Ba- 
ronets, and Eſquires, the Court with Cham- 
bermaids of Quality, and the Army with 
eldeſt Sons inſtead of younger Brothers, it 
muſt be prevented by ſome Extraordinary 
Change of Management in the World, 
which in an Age where Reformation is ſo 
much out of Faſhion can hardly be expected. 

Now this is the way of Living that makes 
Trade, which by the way is the only good 
it can be*®ſaid to do; but how the Tradeſ- 
men who propagate this in order to form 
their private Intereſt, can juſtify that Prac- 
tice to their own Principles, or can pretend 
to have any pretences to Principles, that 
Merits to be conſidered. 

This I muſt acknowledge is in my Opi- 
nion a much worſe Article i in, and has a far 


greater tendency to debauching the m— 
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of the People, than the Ale-houſe and the 
Brandy ſhop; for the Luxury of the rich is, 
in my Opinion, much worſe than the Drunk- 
enneſs of the Poor; and has a Tendency to 
much worſe things, which I could make out 
at large, but that is not my preſent ſubject. 
But it Propagates Trade, and that is my 
ſubject: Pray let us examine a little into 
the manner, and ſome of the Conſequences 
of this, I mean in Trade, for thatfis the Point. 
Tis True, the growing Wealth of the 
Town, and the Gaiety of Dreſs have advanc. 
ed the Silk Manufacture to a prodigy, in 
which the Improvement of Fancy runs on 
to bear a ſhare: The Weaver's Art is ſo 
encouraged by this, that now we make at 
home all the fine Broad-ſilks, Velvets, Bro- 
cades, Damasks, & c. which formerly came 
from Italy and France; Above twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a Year, which by the 
ſtricteſt Calculation was formerly paid to the 


French and the Genoeſe, &fc. for wrought 


Silks, is now all kept at Home, and ex- 
pended among our own Poor; ſo far the 
effect in Trade is very good. 

But obſerve the difficulty upon the Tradeſ- 
men, the known humour of the Peo-- 
ple of this Nation, (more perhaps than of 
any other in the World,) is to deſpiſe the 


| Growth or Product of their own Country, 
and give the moſt Extravagant Prices for 


Foreign Manufactures, whether better in 
kind 
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kind ornot: Now what's the conſequenee 
of this, the Mercers find out the ſoft place, 
the Ladies will allow nothing but French 
to be fit for a Perſon of Quality to wear; 
if you offer them the richeſt Silk, the moſt 
beautiful Pattern, the moſt agreeable Co- 
Jours, if it has the Scandal of being Eng- 
kiſb, it muſt not have the honour to come 
upon their Backs, there's the original Vice: 
*Tis founded in humour. 

The Mercer has two or three ingenious 
Workmen, Maſter Weavers in Jpzt7lefields, 


who are Men of exquiſite Art, clean 


Heads, and bright Fancies in their Buſineſs; 
theſe Men ſo far outdo the French, that 
nothing comes from France equal to what 
they perform here. 


| N. B. Thus far the Trade is improv'd, 
and the Silk Manufacture in England 
nobly advanc'd; and this Trade might 
perhaps be carry'd on without Crime, 
as much as any Trade that rclates to 
dreſs and the gaicty of Apparel. 


But the Mercer finding how the hu- 
mour of the Town goes, he ſets theſe 
skilful Artiſts to Work, and to rack their 
Invention for new out-of-the-way Fancics 
and Patterns of Silks, ſuch (to be ſure) as 
have not been ſeen in the Town before; 


the 8 is exquiſitely good, the 


Silk 
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Silk rich and weighty, the Brocades thick 
and high, and the Patterns flaming in Fan- 
cy; theſe the Mercer keeps in Petto, and 
when the Ladies have with diſdain look'd 
upon all the fine Things a well furniſh'd 
Shop can produce, and are as it were juſt 
going out of his Door, the cunning Tradeſ- 
man, well furniſh'd with a Stock in his Face, 
as well as in his Shop, an oyly Tongue ,and 
a caſe-harden d Conſcience, takes the Ladies 
to one Corner of the Shop, and whiſper- 
ing, as if he was afraid any one ſhou'd hear 
what he deſired every one ſhou'd know, 
he makes 'em this formal Speech with the 
utmoſt Aſſurance, and not one Word of 
Truth in it. 


« Madam, ſays he, I can indeed ſhew 
tc you ſome very fine French Silks, but 
« your Ladyſhip knows there is ſome 
de hazard in that part of our Buſineſs, 
te and we dare not ſhew them publickly 
c in our Shop; beſides, very few Ladies 
« will go to the Price of them: But I 
« dare ſo far depend upon your Lady- 
« ſhip's Honour, that you will not do me 
% any Injury if you ſhou'd not Buy. 

N. B. With this he Invites them into 
an Inner-ſhop, or perhaps up Stairs in- 
to his dining Room, and there he 
goes on with the Cheat. | 

N. B. Tis to be obſery'd alſo, that tis 

an 
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an original falſhood in Fact; for the 
French Silks are by him ſuppoſed to be 
run, Oras we call it ſmugglcd ; that is, 
got on ſhore without paying Duties; 
ſo that he is liable to be inform'd 
againſt, and have the Goods ſeized; 

; Whereas the Goods come no more 
from France, than the Mercer. 


The Ladies taken with this Bite, and per- 
fectly drawn into the ſnare, follow the Mer- 
cer into his retreat, and there he produces 
the Extraordinaries he pretends to; the La- 
dies are ſurpriz d with the Silks, that's the 
firſt Article; for they are really fine, rich, 
new, charming in every reſpect, and well 
worth their not liking only, but admiring. 

The firſt queſtion the Ladies ask is, if they 
are really French, the Mercer makes no 
ſcruple to affirm they are, and perhaps 
ſwears to it: But fails not to add another 
black Article, Jes, Madam, French! your 
Ladyſhip may depend upon it, Zhey are 
French; we can make no ſuch Things as theſe 
in England. There are two direct falſhoods 
by way of Preliminary, beſides laying a ſcan- 
dal upon his Country, as if we were not 
able to come up to the French, or any o- 
ther Nation in the Perfection of the Ma- 
nufacture; whereas tis known we go be- 
yond them in every branch of the . 
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and in every particular Article of the Per- 
formance. 

But this is not all, for the grand Cheat 
is behind, and tis not a Cheat only, but tis 
a complicated fraud; dreſs d, and fer out with 
ſo many downright falſhoods, that 'tis like 
a Silver Watch gilded, and then ſet out with 
falſe Diamonds, ſo that no Body but a Per- 
ſon well skilld in the Fraud can perceive 
the Cheat. 

The next thing the Lady asks is the Price 3 
the cunning Tradeſman ſmiles, ſhakes his 
Head, and with a world of Grimace tells 
her, indeed, Madam, I am almoſt afraid to 
tell your Ladyſhip the Price: But tis what 
we can't help; theſe things will be always 
dear, becauſe they are ſo difficult to be had, 
and ſo much hazard attends it; Indeed, Ma- 
dam, I cannot ſay they are cheap; and then 
he ſtops, and takes Breath a little; not that 
the matter of what he has ſaid, which has 
not a word of Truth in it, is in any danger 
of being diſcover'd, or as we ſay, in like 
caſes, that a Ls would choak him, or en- 
danger his Lungs: But to give the Lady 
time to ſwallow and digeſt the groſs things 
already ſaid to her. 

Well, ſays the Lady, but let's hear it how- 
ever, lets know the Price; upon which ha- 
ving prepar'd her for the extravagant de- 


mand, he asks her 35 s. a Yard, with an 


Aſſurance not to be deſcrib'd, tho' cover'd 
4 at 
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at firſt, and dreſs d up with the Appearance 
of all poſſible ſincerity and modeſty. 
The Price thus broke, the Lady ſtarts a 
little at it at firſt, but is drawn in gradual- 
ly to it, by the Repetition of all thoſe Trad- 
ing L—s we mentioned before ; and be- 
ing aſſured by the Mercer, that it is a right 
French Silk, and was brought over from 
France with. 3 great deal of difficulty and 
hazard, ſhe comes up to his Price within a- 
bout half a Crown a Yard; ſo he ſells her 
the Silk as a vaſt favour, a great Penny- 
worth, lays a great Obligation upon her 


Ladyſhip for the particular reſpect ſhewn her 


in venturing:o ſhe w it her at all; and claims 
an Intcreſt in her favour for her ſelf and 
her friends, for their future coming to. his 
Shop. 

And now after all this Grimace, as I 
think it may be juſtly call'd, here are three 
or four things in it worth our Notice. 


I. Here is a ſtated eſtabliſhed form of 
Cheating and Falſhood, ſetup as a Rule 
of Trade, and what the Mercer reſolves 
upon as a Practice in the Courſe of 
his Buſineſs. 

2. Here is a fatal national folly encourag- 


ed, and in its own Imagination grati- 


fied too; tho the Perſon is decciv'd, 
and moſt egregiouſly impoſed upon. 


3. Here is a moſt immoderate gain made 
IP 
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by the Fraud, which indeed is the 
grand Incentive and Provokative to 
the Crime. | 

4. Here is general Trade propagated by a 
double Crime; the firſt, againſt Man 
in the fooliſh depreſſing a uſcful home 
ManufaQture, diſcouraging Trade, de- 

priving the Poor of our own Coun- 
try, and affecting the Labours of Fo- 
reigners; and the ſecond, againſt Truth, 
and the Author of Truth; in puſhing 
on Buſineſs at the expence of our Mo- 
rals, and with a Chain of accumulat- 
ed Falſhood and Prevarication. 


What can the Tradeſmen ſay for this? 
who wou'd be a rich Man at this Price, 
and how do theſe things give Life to the 
general Scandal upon Buſineſs, (vig.) that 
a Tradeſman cannot be an honeſt Man:! 
The Mercer makes his Market by the Fraud, 
that's true; he ſells this Silk for 32s. 6 d. 
a Yard, which he could very well afford, 
for 18 to 20, or 225. and gain an honeſt 
Profit too. | 

Now what muſt we ſay to thoſe Tradeſ- 
men, whoſe Buſineſs ſeems to lay them 
under the neceſlity of this way of acting; 
how do they, as I ſaid above, not only 
prompt and draw People on in the popular 
Vice of over gay Dreſs, and Exceſſes in ha- 
bit, but proſtitute Principle to propagate 

| Crime, 
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Crime, and ſacrifice Conſcience to ſupport 
the Luxurious Temper? for Exceſs of Orna- 
ment isa Luxury in Habit, as well as Eat- 
+ ing and Drinking. 

Perhaps it may be hard to perſuade the 
Tradeſmen that this is a Crime, -and could 
it be abſtracted from the plain Cheat, and 
the black addenda of Falſhood and L—ing, 
it would be ſtill more difficult ; but as the 
Offences cannot be ſeparated, ſo the re- 
proach cannot be reſiſted. _ 

But what muſt be done? whatever Manu- 
facture is diſcourag'd, the Manufacture of 
Cheating ought not to be encourag'd to 
prevent it : If Trade cannot be carried on 
without ſending the Tradeſmen to the De- 
vil, the Devil ſhou'd come and open Shop 
himſelf, rather than any honeſt Men ſhou'd 
Trade for him, as theſe do, and at ſuch a 
price, raiſe their Fortunes under his Con- 
duct; for indeed in ſuch Caſes, tis little bet- 
ter than the Devil driving the Trade, and 
the Tradeſmen's being the Devils Journey- 
men; they certainly carry on the Trade for 
him, and he pays them board Wages; thus 
the Tradeſmen get the Money, and the 
Devil gets the Tradeſmen. 

On the other hand, wou'd the Mer- 
cer act the honeſt Part, that is, firſt be honeſt 
to their Country, and to the Manufucture 
wrought at Home, as in one reſpect, they 


really ought to do, and propagate our own 
Manufacture 
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Manufactures with their utmoſt Endeavour, 
refuſing Univerſally to ſell any French or 
Foreign Silks, which really and Bona fide 
there is no manner of need of; and wou'd 
they at the ſame time tell the Ladies plain- 
ly, that France cannot furniſh any thing fi- 
ner, richer, more beautiful, or more agree- 
able than is made by our own Weavers, 
and that all theſe charming Patterns, fine Co- 
lours, rich Brocades, & c. are made at Home 
and are inimitable from Abroad as is moſt 
true. "IN 8 

Wou' d they do thus, I ſay, as honeſt Deal- 
ings claim they ſhou'd do, they would effec- 
tually ſuppreſs the fooliſh humour of de- 


ſpiſing our own Manufacture, which is ſo 


general among the People, and in alittle 
time our own Weavers wou'd adyance their 
Improvements to ſuch a Degree, as to ſend 
their wrought Silks Abroad, even to France 
itſelf, 

I come now to mention the turn which 
the Luxury of our People has given to Trade 
in ſome other particulars, which will lead 
the Tradeſmen to the like juſt Reflections. 

The Face of Trade has its new turns in 
the Heads of the People, within theſe few 
Years to ſuch a Degree, rhat it is worth our 
Reflection, and we may draw many uſeful 
Inferences from it, in the very ſubject I am 
upon. ; 
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Let any Man whoſe Years and Strength 
of Head allow him to look back, and to 


remember how things ſtood in London a- 


bout forty to fifty Years ago, and let him 
but conſider the Face of the City in thoſe 
Days, and how it is now ; I mean with re- 
ſpect of Trade only, for I keep cloſe to my 
Text. N 

The Mercers were few in number, but 
great Dealers; Pater - noſter Row was the 
Center of their Trade; that Street was built 
for them, the ſpacious Shops, back Warc- 
houſes, Skic-lights, and other Conveniences 
made on purpoſe for the Trade are till to 
be ſeen, and the Stocks they had were pro- 
digious great. ; 

As were the Tradeſmen, ſo was the 


Trade; the Street was throng'd, the Coach- 


es were oblig'd to ſtand in two rows, one 
ſide to go in, and the other to go out, for 
there was no turning, and the Mercers kept 
two Beadles to keep the order of the Street; 
any one may ſee and judge what Num- 
bers the Street could hold, about fifty prin- 
cipal Shops took up the whole, the reſt 
were Dependents, as Lace-Men about the 


middle near TJuy- lane, the Button- ſhops at 


the end of the Street next Cheapſide, and 
the Cruel- hops, Silk- men and Fringe-ſhops, 

near at hand in Blous bladder. ſtreet. 
They held it in this Figure about twen- 
ty Years after the Fire, and not more, and 
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even in that time, the number encreaſing as 
the gay humour came on, we ſaw outly- 
ing Mercers ſet up about Alagate, the Eaſt 
end of &.gmbard-ſtreet, and Covent. garden 
In a few Years more Covent-garden began 
to get a name, and at length by degrees 
intercepted the Quality ſo much, the Streets 
alſo being large and commodious for Coach- 
es, that the Court came no more into the Ci- 
ty to buy Clothes; on the contrary, the Ci- 
tizens ran to the Eaſt and Weſt; Pater noſter 
Row began to be deſerted and abandon'd of 
its Trade, and in leſs than two Years the 
Mercers began to forſake the Place, and 
follow the Trade, ſc&ng the Trade wou'd 
nat follow them; as at Sea, if the ſhoals of 
Fiſh ſhift their uſual ſtation, the Fiſhermen 
follow the Fiſh, not the Fiſh the Fiſhermen. 

The Pater-noſter Row Mercers, as I re- 
member, went all away to Covent-garden, 
and there for ſome Years was the Center of 
Trade; reſerving ſome ſtill within Aldgate, 
and at the Corners of Lombard and Fen- 
Church-Street, and within Lombard ſtreet, 
as far as to Clements-lane End, and in the 
Lane the Button- makers, who followed like- 
wiſe from Pater-noſter Row. 

Within abour ren Years more the Trade 
ſhifted again; Covent. garden began to des 


cline, and the Mercers encreaſing prodigk 


ouſly went back into the City; there like 


Bees unhiv'd they hover about a while, 
M 2 not 
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not knowing where to fix; but at laſt, as if 
they would come back to the old Hive in 
Pater noſter Row, but could not be admit. 
ted, the ſwarm ſettled on Lugate- Hill. 

. How they are encreaſed there, how they 
ſpcad themſelves within the Gate as well as 
without, and take up both ſides of the 
way from the Ditch almoſt to St. Paul's, 
except ſuch Houſes as could not be had; 
how they are ſpread in leſſer ſwarms, and 
ſettled in other Places, as at Round court, 
Fen- Church. ſtreet, and Hounds-ditch, this 
I necd not mention. 

This change of the Face of the Trade, 
and encreaſe of the# number of Mercers, 
I do not take to inferr a proportion'd in- 
creaſe of the Trade, tho' the Trade is cer- 
tainly encreasd too, as the numbers, and 
Pride, and Wealth, of the People are en— 
creas d; but not, I ſay, in proportion to the 
numbers of Mercers, whole numbers, inſtead 
of about fifty to ſixty, which they were in 
the Year 1663, may now be call'd about 
threg or four hundred. 

This will the better appear, when I fhall 
tell you that there has not been the like 
number of Bankrupts of any Trade in the 
whole City of London, as of the Mercers, for 
theſe 30 Years paſt ; and that as I am inform- 
ed, there is not a Mercer's Shop on all Lud- 
gate hill, and Ludgate ſtreet, out of which 
there has not one Mercer or more _ 
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ſince the Swarm, as I ſaid, firſt ſettled there 
whereas in Pater-noſter Row they all grew 
Rich, and very ſeldom any fail'd or miſ- 
carried. 

But to go on with my view of the Face 
of Trade in the City, ſince the Mercers re- 
moved from Pater noſter Row, as above; 
we have ſeen almoſt all the Collections of 
Tradeſmen, who appear'd in whole Streets 
before, ſeparated and diſpers'd, except the 
Shoe-makers, and even thoſe are not ſo 
congregated in Rows as formerly; for Ex- 
ample : 

How are the great Woollen-Drapers ſe- 
parated from St. Paul's Church-yard, the 
Sales-Men from Bzirchin-lane, the wholeſale 
Uphoiſterers on the Souti-ſide of Cornh1ll, 
the Bankers in Lombard-ſtreet, the Cake- 
ſhops in Moc, ſtreet, even the Butchers in 
great and little Eaſt-cheap, almoſt all diſ- 
pers'dand gone? We ſee Paul's Church- yard 
filld with Cane Chair- makers on one ſide; 
Cornbill with the meaneſt of Trades, ſuch 
as Coffee houſes, Perriwig- makers, Pattern- 
ſhops and Paſtry-cooks ; even Cheapſide it 
ſelf, formerly famous for capital Traders, and 
the moſt flouriſhing wholeſale Dealers as 
well as Shop-kcepers, how do we ſee it now 
fill'd up with Shoe makers, Milleners, Toy- 
ſhops, and Paſtry-cooks? And had not the 
Linen-Drapers, whoſc Buſineſs alſo , as 
well as Numbers, is monſtrouſly encreal- 
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ed, took that Street, it had been all dwind. 
led into Pedling, and Petty Trade. 

The like turn appears in the two great 
Centers of the Women Merchants; I mean 
the Exchange Shops; particularly at the Roy- 
al Exchange, and the New- Exchange in the 
Strand ; both theſe we ſaw full of Flouriſh- 
ing Shops of the Millenary kind : But now 
we ſee all the upper part of the New. Ex. 
change, turn'd into a Looking-Glaſs Ware- 
houſe, the (ſeveral Diviſions of the Royal. 
Exchange turn'd into Offices of Aſſurance, 


Rooms tor publick Sales, and the like; and 
the Millenary Trade ſeparated into innu- 


merable little Commode Shops, Head Dreſ- 

ſers and ſuch like People, yet taking Shops 

in the moſt publick parts of the City. 
Now to obſerve whence all this ſquan- 


dring of the Tradeſmen proceeded, tis evi- - 


dent it came from the encreaſe of the Gaie- 
ty and profuſe Humour, which] call the Lux- 
ury of the Times; as this temper of the Peo- 
ple encreas'd, and the numbers alſo of the 
People thronging to the City made a more 


than common encreaſe of Cuſtomers, by the 


ſame rule the numbers of theſe Trades like- 
wiſe encreas d, and became too great for the 
ſeveral Places where they were formerly, 
as it may be ſaid, Confin'd. 

Hence the wholeſale Drapers formerly 
centred in Cornhill, and among the Wholc- 
ſale Country Dealers in Bread-ftreet, and 
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Friday-ſtreet are ſpread ſo extreamly, that 
the Northſide of Cheapſide ſeems to be 
one great row of Drapers —_ the Bankers 
ſpread from Lombard. ſtreet to Temple-bar, 
and then to Charing-croſs, and ſo of the 
Again, the ſame flouriſhing of Pride has 
dictated new Methods of Living to the Peo- 
ple, and while the pooreſt Citizens ſtrive to 
live like the Rich, the Rich like the Gentry, 
the Gentry like the Nobility, and the No- 
'bility ſtriving to outſhine one another, no 
wonder that all the ſumptuary Trades en- 
creaſe ; that inſtead of ten or twelve Coach- 
makers in the City, and not quite ſo many 
at the other end of the Town, we have 
the Company of Coach-makers incorporat- 
ed, and whole Streets of them ſet up toge- 
ther; as in Long- Acre, great Haves. ſtreet, 
little Queen-ſtreet , Cow-lane, Biſbopſgate- 
ſtreet, Alderſgate-ſtreet , and many other 
Places, — their numbers are hardly to be 
reckoned up. f 

The like ſurprizing encreaſe of Perriwig- 
makers, of whom including Barbers, they 
tell us there's not leſs than zoooo in the 
City and adjacent parts of London; all this 
is occaſion'd by that one Exceſs of wearing 
Perriwigs, a thing little known in England 
fifty Year ago, and not at all fourſcore 
Years ago, 
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Undertakers for Funerals, and the uſage 
of Burying with Coaches, tho' the party lies 
Dead but two Doors off from the Church, 
with all the frightful Geugaws of Funeral 
Pomp, and the growing Extravagances of 
new Cuſtoms in Funerals, how wonderful 
a Foppery ! and how are Families become 
Slaves to what the Undertakers pleaſe to 
call the Faſhion in dreſſing both the Liv 
ing and the Dead ? 

Sce next the univerſal Cuſtom of wear- 
ing exceſſive fine Linen, not a Shop-keep- 
er, not a Barber, not hardly a Barber's Pren- 
tice, but muſt have a Shirt of fine Holland of 
6s. an Ell, and the ordinary Beaus run it 
up to tos. and 128. an Ell; their Grand- 
fathers, perhaps as clean, tho' not ſo gay, con- 
tented themſelves with good Holland of half 
the price, and with ſhifting their Linen 
prehaps twice a week; to correct which 
our nicer Gentlemen have brought it to 
two clean Shirts a Day; we muſt ſuppoſe 
their uncleaner Bodies require more than 
thoſe of their Anceſtors did 

Theſe are ſome of the modeſt Articles 
which increaſe Trade, increaſe the Num- 
bers of Linen- drapers, and that not in Lon. 
don only, but all over England, and that have 
brought Trade to this particular height; 
namely, that England, tho we make no 
Linen of any value, yet wears more fine 


Linen than not only the Countries where 
22 they 
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they are made, and where they are ſo much 
cheaper than they are here, but even than 
any other Country in Europe. 

Now, as this is an Extravagance in Life, 
and an Exceſs in its own Nature, as to the 
expence of it, as well as to the ridiculous 
Pageantry of it, ſo it makes a Vice in Trade; 
thoſe Linens being all bought from Abroad, 
from Holland and Flanders, and the quan- 
tity imported is now ſo very great, that in 
Flanders in particular they tell us, the Fle- 
mings trade with us with their Cambricks, 
and other ſorts of fine Linens, above an 

hundred thouſand pounds a Year to our loſs 
in the Ballance of Trade. | 

Theſe are the Vices that propagate Trade, 
and it was upon the Foundation of theſe, 
that we ventur'd to ſay, our Vices are be- 
come Virtues in Commerce, propagate 
Trade, Labour, Manufacture, and the en- 
creaſe of Employment of the Poor in all 
parts of England, and even Abroad as well 
as at Home. 

I might entcr upon a uſeful Enquiry here 
with relation to this mighty Article call'd 
Trade in England; whether as our Vices 
ſeem to be come to a height, nay, I might 
ſay to the higheſt, to the fartheſt extreme, 
that it is poſſible they can be brought to, 
whether our Trade is not brought to its 
Meridian alſo. I muſt own I think it is, 


and that as in all Caſes of ſuch a Nature, 
: things 
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things decline when they are at their Ex- 
tremes, ſo Trade not only muſt decline, but 
does already ſenſibly decline. 


Our Manufactures decline, which is to our 


Trade, as Bread is to the Body, the ſtaff of 
their Life; the Nations round us begin to 
taſt the ſweetneſs of it, to ſee how we are 


enrich'd by it, and they not only envy us, 


but imitate us, and ſet their Inventions 

upon the rack to ſupply their demands by 
their own Labour, and ſo keep their Mo- 
' ney at Home, which otherwiſe does, and 
muſt come to England to purchaſe our Ma- 
nufactures. 

The conſequence is, that the Engliſh 
Woollen Manufactures are prohibited in 
many parts of Europe, and thoſe Prohibiti- 
ons cncreaſe every Day, France, Holland, 
Pruſſia, Brandenburgh, Sueden, Saxony, 
Swiſſerland, Auſtria, Bohemia, Piedmont, 
all have ſet up ManufaQtures of their own; 
and France and Swiſſerland, not only ſup- 
ply their own People, but are able to ex- 
port large quantities for the uſe of other Na- 


tions, and already boldly ſupplant us at the 


beſt Markets Abroad. | 

If this be our caſe, as I believe it's too ap- 
parent to all thoſe who cither are concern'd 
in or for, or otherwiſe underſtand our Trade; 
this is a natural Concluſion, and for which 
indeed I name it, vig. That as the riſing and 


encreaſe of our Manufactures have raiſed 
| the 
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the Wealth and Pride of this Nation to 
the height which we at this time ſee it ar- 
rivd to, the decay of thoſe Manufactures, 
will of courſe cauſe that Wealth to decay 
alſo; whether our Pride will abate with it 
or no, is none of my Buſineſs; but this leads 
me to a natural Concluſion to the Com- 
plete Tradeſman, to whom I have all along 
directed my Speech, and with which J ſhall 
cloſe the whole Work. 


The CONCLUSION. 


E T all the Tradeſmen then and the 
Dependants upon Trade in England 
conſider the infinite Moment it is to them 
in Commerce, to promote, encourage and 
ſupport that Trade (I mean the inland Trade, 
the home Trade of this Nation) by which 
they are themſelves all ſupported, and their 
Poor maintain'd; and in a Word, by which 
all the Branches of our Commerce are 
brought to the preſent Immenſe greatneſs 
in which they now appear, and of which 
ſo much has been ſaid: And that I may not 
be thought to be Preaching Religion here, 
inſtead of Trade, I ſhall clear my ſelf of 
that Scandal, by explaining my ſelf ina few 
Articles. 

It is alledg'd , that if Vice i is, as it too 
plainly appears, ſo much the ſupport of our 
Trade, when J urge you to promote and ſup- 

| port 
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port the Trade of the Nation, I tacitly in- 
ſinuate, that we muſt Encourage our Vice 
for the Encouragement of our Trade; but 
this is ſuch a Corrupt uſe of a juſt reaſon- 
ing, that it needs no great art to overthrow 
it. BI | 
' I make no doubt, but that notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been ſaid of our Vice pro- 
pagating our Commerce, yet our Trade 
might be ſupported, our Tradeſmen be kept 
employ'd, and their Shops till be open'd, 
tho' a Time of Reformation were to come, 
which 1 doubt is but too far off. 

Perhaps it wou'd at firſt give a turn to the 
preſent ſituation of Home-Trade, and there 
might be ſome little ſhock given to our 
ſumptuary Employments, and to thoſe Shops 
and Shambles of Vice, the Victualling 
and Liquor Trades; but God forbid, that 
we ſhou'd be underſtood to prompt the Ex- 
ceſſes of the Age, in order to preſerve and 
encreaſe that particular branch of Com- 
merce. | 

I doubt not to ſhew the World, that we 


are not obliged to run into Extremes and 


Extravagancies in Dreſs to promote the Silk 
Manufactures, to have our poor People turn 
Sots and Drunkards, to promote the Malt 
and Brewing Trade, or the rich to ſupport 
the Wine Trade; and ſo of other Madneſſes 
which are the preſent Grievances of the 
Times. 


The 
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The Silk ManufaQture, as it is now improy- 
ed and made our own, is a very great help 
to Trade, as well the Home Trade as the 
Forcign Trade ; and eſpecially is a timely 

relief to us, in the preſent evident decay 
of our Woollen, which J call our National 
Manufacture; and tis not only neceſſary to 
us in Trade, but it is ſo in it ſelf alſo; 
nor is it to be all charg d to the Account of 
our Vice or our Pride: We may be as 
Proud, and as Vain, and as Gay, as Luxuri- 
ous, and as Vitious in our Woollen Manu- 
facture, as in our Silk, and I doubt we are 
ſo. 
The Silk is ordinarily the wear and dreſs 
of the Ladies, and I am not willing to be 
ſo unjuſt, as to lay all the Pride at their 
Doors. I doubt there is not ſo much Odds 
between the Sexes as to Crime; but 
that if they were all join'd in our account of 
publick Follies, they would have little reaſon 
to complain of partiality : But this is what I 
think maybe inſiſted on, aReformation might 
effect Trade in many particular things, but 
need not overthrow and deſtroy it in general. 


The Silk Mauufacture might be very con- 


ſiderable in England, if the Ladies went a 
little more modeſtly,,dreſs'd, if they were 
a little leſs Curious, leſs Extrayagant, leſs 
Exotick, and abated a little of their Exceſſes. 
The Wine Trade would ſtill be very 
Conſiderable , tho. the Gentlemen abated 
1 their 
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their imrhoderate Drinking, and went Home 
now and then a little ſooner, and à little 


ſoberer. 

The Malt and Brewing Trades, the Dif: 
tilling Spirits, and the Importation of Bran- 
dy might be ſtill very great Articles in our 
Trade, and all together be very great ſup- 
ports to the publick Revenue, and to the 
Government, tho' not ſo great as they now 


are, if the number of Alchouſes were a 


little leſs, and tho' the Gin-ſhops and Bran- 
dy-ſhops were fewer by ſome thouſands. 
Trade need not be deſtroy'd, tho Vice 
were mortally wounded, much leſs need 
we be oblig'd to encourage Flaming Luxu- 
ry for fear of diſcouraging our Commerce 
leſſening our Revenue, or ſtarving our Poor. 
But there are Vices in Trade, which J 
wou'd ditect the Complete Tradeſmen to 
avoid, and which tend indeed to deſtroy 
our Trade, to wound it in the moſt tender 
parts, and to expoſe it, in the End, to a 
total Decay, if not to Death and Deſtruc- 
tion; I mean as to its proſperous and flou- 
rifhing Circumſtances. It is true, while there 


are People, while we are a populous, a nu- 


merous Nation, we muſt have Trade, Peo- 
ple make Trade of mere neceſlity, and for 
mere neceſſity Men muſt have Food and 
Clothes, and that alone will continue ſome 
Trade; but this will not ſupport the de- 


gree of Trade which muſt be maintain'd, 
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to make our Trade be what we call great 
and flouriſhing. 

Nor indeed will the Home-Trade of Eng- 
land, in a few more Years, be like what it 
now 1s, if we do not enter into ſome new 
Meaſures for its ſupport; and this is what 
I wou'd move the Complete Engliſh Tradeſ- 
men to conſider, 

The firſt and main thing 1s this, that 
while we are call'd Home Traders, we ſhou'd 
not be promoters of Foreign Trade in pre- 
judice of our own. . 

It has been of great weight in my Direc- 
tions to the Complete Tradeſmen, in order 
to perſuade him to go on ſucceſsfully, 
that he ſhou'd not be above his Buſineſs, 
that he ſhou'd not be aſham'd of his Shop 
or of his Counter, that he ſhou'd be dili- 
gent in all his Affairs, that he ſhou'd add Ap- 
plication and Induſtry, in his Buſineſs, to 
Knowledge and Experience of his Buſineſs, 

But let me add, if our Manufactures are 
the Tradeſmens Life, if they are his Trade, 
why ſhou'd they not be his Wear? why 
ſhould the Merchant be above his own Ma- 
nufactures? tis an abſurdity in Trade; and 
however frequent it be, it cannot be pleaded 
for; that whereas the Conſumpgion of the 
Manufacture is the Life and Soul of the Ma- 
nufacturers, and of the Tradeſmen that deal 
in it, thoſe Manufacturers and Tradeſmen 


ſhou'd with-hold their Hands from that Con- 
ſumption, 
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ſumption, and be above wearing the Manu- 
factures they get their Bread by. 

It is an unhappy humour, which at pre- 
ſent, I may ſay, runs in the Blood of this 
whole Nation, (viz.) that while we ſee al- 
moſt all the Nations, in Europe labouring 
to diſcourage our Manufacture, and to wear 
their own, however inferior in goodneſs; 
while we ſce them Diligent to promote 
their own Growth, and employ their own 
Poor, and rather to content themſelves with 
worſe and meaner things, I mean as to 
Cloathing, than they wou'd otherwiſe make 
uſe of, that they may encourage and employ 
their own People; we ſee our own Nation 
at the ſame time pleas d with any Foreign 


Manufacture, rather than their own, and 


chooſing to dreſs in the tawdry and ſorry 
trifles of Strangers, rather than in the much 
more valuable Articles of their own Work- 
manſhip ; as if they were Sick and Surfeit- 
ed with their ow.]n Manufactures, and will- 
ing to ſee their-own People ſtarve, rather 
than cnconrage them by wearing the very 
Goods they Sell. 
I have only room to add, that while we 
ractiſe this, we ought never more to com- 
plain of the Decay of our Trade. 


FINS. 
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